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District of MarijJand^ to wit: 

RE I r REMEMBERED. That on the twenty.flrit day of September, in the ht- 
tietli yearof theIiidep..MKleiioeof the United Staiit of iineriea, JHniet Scaiiinn 
and Benjamin Ede% ot the said Diitrict, hath de|Miiited in this offlct; the title of a 
bookf the right whereof they claim as pniprieton, in the wordi followini|^ to wit: 

**The History of Ireland, from the earliest account nf tiiie. to the Invasion or* the 
£n(;ti«h under Kin; Hfnry II. Beinga Serit^ of the prinoipal transactions in that 
kingdom, fbr upwards of 3000 years. Abu, an account of the inun eminiinent .nen 
who HoQiished in the Irish ehurch, in the 5th. 6th, 7th, sth, ')th, lf)th. i ith. and 1 'th 
centuries; and of thoae famous Irish «ho converted to the Christian Fairh. the 
kingdoms of the Picts, NortniMibriaas, Mercians Eut-Angliaos and EUist -uixons, 
in Great Britain, Switxeriand, Franconia, part of Flanders and part of Germany.-— 
Likewise, of those famous Irish who founded the Universitses of Oxford, Paris and 
Pavia, and otiiersof less note. VVith a dissertation on the laws, customs and nmn- 
nersofthe aotient Irish, and the Genealogies of their principal families. By T. 
Gomel ford, Esq.— To which is addod, adiscovery of the true causes why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued and brou:;ht under obedience of the erown of England, un- 
til the beginningof the reign of king Jaini>sth^ tint.— )riginally published in 1612, 
by Sir John Uavie*.— Also, re.narks by the A oerican publishers.* ' 

Inconformitv withtlie Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, *< An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, oy securing the eopies of maps charts, and 
books, to the •uthon and proprietors of sueh copies, during the times therein men- 
tioitcd.-**andalsoio the Act, entitled. '^An Act suuplementary to the Act, entitled, 
*An net for the encouragement of learning, by wcuring the ropiespf maps, charts, 
and hooks, to the authori and propnetirs of such copies, duriiig-the times therein 
rae»ti(kiied,* an-l extending die benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, 
and tttciiing.hlstorical and other prints." 

.»HIUP MOORE, 
Clerk 9f the District of Mary land. 
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TO THB 

Friends and Brethren ^ 

THIS epitome o^ Irish History hath a natural claim tQ 
your patronage and protection, as it was compiled princi* 
pally for your use and information; and as history is al- 
lowed on all hands to be the most entertaining as well as 
the most useful study, we may reasonably conclude that 
of our mother country hath the first claim to our atteu* 
tion. 

The antient Irish, to whose history we have entirely 
confined ourselves, have made as conspicuous a figure in 
the annals of time both in arts and arms, as most other 
nations, and their successors the modern Irish, have, 
though labouring under difficulties and discouragements, 
bravely and successfully emulated their progenitors, and 
notwithstanding the invidious reflections of illiberal and 
prejudiced writers, who have with as little truth as de- 
cency reflected on a whol^eople, ever remarkable for 
their courage, generosity, ffltrning and hospitality, forc- 
ed the unprejudiced world to acknowledge their just 
claim to fame, both as soldiers, scholars, and christians; 
which distinguished ranks that they may continue to en- 
joy to the latest time, is the sincere wish of him that is. 
with the greatest esteem. 

Your countryman, 

and devoted servant, 

J. COMiiRFORD 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It is not to be expected that every reader of this book 
will be pleased with every part of it. J^ike every history^ 
it contains statements and commentaries at variance with 
the views of some individuals; but it is beHeved that no 
one can examine it, without entering with the most se- 
rious engagement of feeling and reflection jpon the cu- 
rious, and, to the present generation, novel account it fur- 
nishes of the discovery and settlement of Ireland. The 
publishers give the work just as they found it; undertaking 
nothing more than its republication, more than two centu- 
ries after it was written. They have not altered one word, 
nor suppressed one line, lest they should detract from the 
intrinsic value of the original. It appears to have been 
accounted a work of character, as it passed through seve- 
ral editions; and contains internal evidence of authenticity 
too strong to be contemned by even a sceptic reader. 

The history direct comprises six books in natural 
erder, with a dissertation on the laws, customs, man- 
ners, and language of the antient Irish, and a roll or ta- 
ble containing the genealogies of that people. 

The supplement comprises a treatise by a different 
author, originally published in sixteen hundred and twelve\ 
and entitled ''a discovery of the true causes why Ireland 
was never subdued, and brought under obedience to the 
crown of England, until the beginning of his majesty's 
reign,"* meaning that of Jamy J . This supplemental ar- 
ticle will be found extremely entertaining to every one 
having the least curiosity * concerning the Irish nation; 
and will well reward any reader by the information it 
imparts. It will be seen at once, that the noble author 
was a man of no ordinary intellect. 

The original title page, dedication and preface have 
been preserved in this edition, which are copied precise- 
ly from the third European edition, printed in Dublin. 



Baltimore nthSepi. 1826. 



*See remarks by the publishers, at the end of the Book. 
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W'^OEVER attempts to write the history of any natiok, 
more especially Uie antiont part, can scarcely expect to 
escape censure, for many and obvious reasons. Of thin 
I was sufficiently apprized, yet rather cliosc to rest on 
the candoui' of the reader, than reUnquish a design to 
which I had no other motive than an endeavour to obvi- 
ate some groundless calumnies thrown on the anticnt 
Irish by partial historians of a sister nation, and to aflbrd 
the people of Ireland an easy opportunity of consulting 
the history of their own country. And I dare aflirm tliat 
the bulk of my readers will agree, upon the perusal of 
this small volume, that it contains more narratives of 
transactions and other facts relative to the aflairs of Ire- 
land, than any history of that nation to the invasion of 
Henry 11. yet published. 

It must be confessed, however, that many of the ac- 
counts are short, several of the antient writers content- 
ing themselves with barely mentioning that such a king 
fought so many battles, without giving further particu- 
lars, rhis omission perhaps was owing to their want 
of knowledge in military^ffairs; and the English history 
likewise labours under the same disadvantat^e. But 1 
have in some measure made amends for this defect, by 
introducing several material transactions relating both to 
church and state, not comprised in any one history of Ire- 
land. 

[ have fixed the foundation of the Pictish kii gdom in 
North Britain, as it particularly relates to Ireland, vastly 
earlier than it is allowed by some modern English writers, 
becausci it agrees with Bede's account and that of a very 
omiiient Irish author, who lived and wrote when that nn- 
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tion was in being, which I hope will be considered as suf- 
ficient authouty fortius liberty. 

I have also fixed the foundation of the antient kingdom 
of Scotland to the year 603, which is 800 years later than 
tlie historians of that nation have agreed to settle it In 
tliis particular 1 have followed the Irish historians, who, 
in my opinion, were the best guides, since that famous 
colony went from Ireland according to the Scotch his- 
torians themselves; and also as the Irish accounts of the 
foundation thereof are corroborated by the famous Usher, 
Lloyd, Stillingfleet, and other learned writers. 

Many prejudiced persons, no doubt, will be displeas- 
ed at my fixing the foundation of the Irish monarchy at 
so early a period; but to such as are not inclined to cred- 
it the Irish historians upon that head, 1 shall prove from 
other undeniable authorities, that Ireland is at least ono 
of the most antient kingdoms in Europe, as appears from 
a manuscript copy of the acts of the council of Constance, 
in the king's library in Westminster, where it is said, that 
in the year 1417, when the legates of the king of Eng- 
land and the French king's ambassadors were at vari- 
ance in that council touching precedency, the English 
orators, among other arguments, alleged the following; 
-'It IS well known, tliat according to Albertus Magnus 
and Bartholomr'.'us in his book de proprietatibus rerum^ 
the whole world being divided into three parts (to wit, 
Asia, Africa, and Europe,) Europe is divided into four 
kingdoms; namely, the Roman for the first, the Constan- 
tinopolitan for the second, the third the kingdom of Ire- 
land, which is now translated unto the English, and the 
fourth the kingdom of Spain, Whereby it appeareth 
that the kin^r of England, as king of Ireland, and his 
kingdom, are of the most eminent antient kings and 
kingdoms of all Europe; which prerogative the kingdom 
of France is not said to obtain " Now it is evident that 
the great antiquity of the Irish nation was fully beheved 
at that time, since from this oration the precedency of 
the king of England's legates was allowed with respect 
to the kingdom of Ireland. And Camden, in his Bri- 
tannia, likewise writes, "If it may be credited what his- 
torians relate, Ireland was not without good reason cal- 
led by Plutarch, Ogygia, i. e. very antient; for the Irish 
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yet romaiiicd of the doctrine of the knowledge of God 
and of civil honesty, because there whb ho tL-rror ofarms 
ill iliosi- utmost ends of the world. And we may there 
behold and adore tiie ^reat goodness of ('od, that among 
til'! Scots, and in those places where no man would havd 
thouffht it, so many ^^reat companies slK)uld be gathered 
to^«'ther under a most strict discipline." 

And Donat, bishop of Fesulfe, near Florence, who 
h\M! in the seventh or eighth century, thus describee 
the country and people. 

'TiMibufi Occiduis (]escrn)itur optima tejlus, 

No.uii.e ct 'tUitiquis Scotia scripta libris 

Ii;s>!i1ii (lives opuiii, gcmmaruin, vestis ct auri, 
C';nim()da, corporibus, aen*, sole, solo; 
Melie tluit pulchris et lacteis Scotia canipis 
Vcsti!)ii8 atquc armis, frugibus, atque viris. 
L'rsorum rabies nulla c^t ibi; saeva loonum 
Semiiia, nee iinquam Scotica terra tulit 
Nulla venena noccnt^ nee serpens serpit in herba 
Nrc conquestn canit garula rana lacu;" 
In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur 
Inclyta gens homiuum, milite, pace, fide. 

The late ingenious and reverend Dr. Dunkin hath thus 

translated it 

"Far westward lies an isle of antient fame, 
By nature blessed, Hibemia is her name; 
Enroll^ in books: exhaustless is her store, 
Of veiny silver, and of golden ore: 
Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 
With ^ms her waters, and her air with healtb: 
Her verdant fields with milk and honej flow, 
Ilcr woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow: 
Her waving furrows float with bearded com, 
And arms and arts her envyM sons adorn. 
No savage bear with lawless fury roves, 
No ravenous lion thro' her peaceful groves: 
Nf' poison there infects; no scaly snake 
Creeps thro' the sjrass, nor frog annoys the lake: 
-An island worthy of its pious rare. 
In war triumphant, and tuuaatck'^ in peace. 
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The extent of Ireland. — Whence so callteL'^Iis fir it inhah^ 
ita/fUs under Partholanus. — The arrival of the Netnt^ 
dians, and of the Africans, — Of the Firholgs. — The ar- 
rival of the Tuatha de Danans. — Original of the Mile* 
sians or Gadelians, and of their conquest of Ireland. 

Ireland is situated on the west of Great-Britain, being 
parted by an arm of the sea, called St. George's channel, 
in some places, not above sixteen leagues broad; and the 
island is, from south to north, above three hundred miles in 
length, and from east to west, two hundred in breadth. 
There is not in all Europe, a more temperate climate; be- 
cause the extremes of heat and cold are generally qualified 
by the vapours arising from the surrounding sea.* The 
soil of the island is very fertile, and produces grain of all 
sorts; though it most abounds with pasture-grounds its prin- 
cipal wealth consisting in a great breed of cattle, of which, 
when slaughtered, &c. large quantities are transported to 
France, Spain, and America. The sea is so well-stock- 
ed with fish, that if the Irish were destitute of dSSX other 
food, that alone might sustain them; but the chief advan- 
tage of Ireland is its convenient situation for trade and 
commerce, not only with all Europe, but other parts of 
the world, having a great number of excellent ports, which 
facilitate the exportation of its commodities. For these 
reasons, the English, ever since the subjection of the 
island, under Henry IL have considered it as a dangerooik 
riv^, as to commerce. 



*" Camden. Gir. Cam. Rapin* 
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The natives called thiB island Erin; from which the 
names lerna, Juvema, louernia, Oyernia, and Hihemia 
are plainly derived. The Britons styled it Yverdon; the 
Romans, Hibemia; and the Saxons, Iren-landt, i. e. the 
country of Iren or Erin. The etymology of the word 
Erin, is not certainly known; but Gamben, and with great 
probability, conjectures, that it comes from an Irish term, 
signifying west, because it is the most western island of 
Europe; and Bochartus derives Hibemia from Ibeme, a 
l^hoBnician word, denoting the farthest habitation. Is- 
idore and Bede style it Scotia with resp^ to the inhabi- 
tants, who, generally, came from Scythia, and were, there- 
fore, named Scots, and also Scotia Major, to distinguish 
it from North-Britain, inhabited by the same nation. Plu- 
tarch calls it Ogygia, i. e. the most antient isle: but others* 
term it Britania Parva, to distinguish it from Great-Brit- 
ain, pretending that all the isles, in those parts, should be 
called the Britanic Islands. It was also called the Island 
of Saints from the extraordinary sanctity of its first Chris- 
tians, many of whom went forth, and exceedingly promote 
ed the conversion of the Albin-Scots, Picts, and Anglo- 
Saxons, such were Columbanus, Aidan, Finan,Golman, 
Kilian, and many others. 

The first person we have any account of, with the face 
of authority, to make a settlement in this island was Par- 
tholanus. He was the son of Seara, the eighth from 
Noah, and of the tribe of Magog the son of Japhet. He 
began his voyage from the country of Migdonia, sup- 
posed to be Macedonia in Greece, and coming upon the 
coast of Ireland, landed at a place called Inbher Sceine 
in the west of Munster, in the year of the world 1978.t 
The persons who attended him, in this expedition, were 
his wife and his three sons, Rughraidhe, Slainge, and 
Laighline, with their three wives, and one thousand sol- 
diets. The place where Partholanus fixed his residence 
was at Inis Samer near Eame. It received that name 
from a favourite greyhound of Partholanus's wife, whom 
he slew in a fit of jealousy. After thirty years possession 
of the island,' Partholanus died at Moynealta, now Clon- 
tarff near Dublin, leaving the kingdom to his four sons 
born in Ireland, the three who accompanied him, having 

*fu\wij. t Nenaiuitf. Psalter of Cashel. 
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^£ed a fetr years after his arrival; their names were £r, 
Orbha, Fearon and Feargna, and these four divided th* 
kingdom into four parts, each governing his particular 
province.* 

- The Partholanians were at last visited by the plague* 
whidi destroyed their whole colony, after having been 
in possession of the island three hundred years. The 
historians are of opinion, that the colony's being des- 
troyed in so particular a manner, was the judgment of 
Heaven, in that Partholanus had basely murdered hiis 
(ather some time before he left Greece. 
A. M. ^ Ireland is said to have remained destitute of 
2308. ^ inhabitants thirty years, till Nemedius, ^scend- 
ed from a brother of Partholanus, arrived upon the 
coast. He sailed from the Euxine sea with a fleet of 
thirty four transports, every vessel manned with thirty per- 
sons.! Nemedius had four sons which attended him^, 
whose names were Starn, Jarbhainiel Faidh, Ainnin and 
Fergus Leathdheargk Macha, the vrife of NemediuflU 
^ed in the twelilh year of lus government; from her Ard^ 
magh received its name, because she was buried there. 

In Uie time of Nemedius, a fleet of pirates from Af- 
rica, who descended from Shem, the son of Noah, set- 
tled themselves in the North of the island and fought 
four bloody battles with the Nemedians; in the last of 
which they came off conquerors, and Nemedius having 
£ed with grief soon after his defeat, they exercised the 
most cruel tyranny over the vanquished. The Nemedi- 
ans, at length, not being able to bear the slavery, mu&» 
tered their forces, and attacked the African general with 
so much resolution, that they gained a coiuj||te victory. 

During this attempt of the Nemedians roVee thetn- 
selves from the yoke of the Africans, More, one of the 
African generals, who was absent with his fleet in Afri- 
ca, returned soon after the battle, with sixty sail, and 
landed an army in the north. The Nemedians opposed 
their landing, and there began a dreadful battle, in which 
the greatest part of both armies were slain. ^ More had 
the good fortune to escape to his shipping, where, with 
the remains g[ his forces, and the advantage of his fleet, 

*0 Ffin. fPsalter of Tara. Fialter of Cathel. 
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he took possession of tho whole island. Of the Neme- 
dians, only thirty officers, and three generals escaped in 
a vessel, out of the whole army. 

The chief of the Nemedians, upon this defeat, re- 
solved unanimously to quit the island, rather than submit 
to the Africans; but they were seven years before they 
could put their design in execution. The three gen- 
erals divided the shipping, Ncmedius brought into the 
island, and received as many of their people on board, 
as were willing to follow their fortune, and stood out to 
sea. Jobhath sailed to the northern parts of Europe, and 
is said to have settled there, and from him the Tuatha de 
Danans ^descended. Briotan Maol settled in North 
Britain, and from him the Britons are said to derive their 
original.* These two generals were grand-sons to Ne- 
medius. 

Simon Breac, grandson of Nemedius, who was one oF 
tlie tliree generals that iefl the country and landed in 
Greece, where the posterity of these adventurers settled, 
and became a numerous people. The Grecians fdarmed 
at their numbers, began to dread the consequences, 
and accordingly afflicted them with the worst of slavery, 
by obliging them to sink pits, and dig clay in the vallies, 
and carry it in leathern bags to the tops of the highest 
moimtains and the most craggy rocks, in order to form & 
soil upon those barren places, and make thorn fruitful. 
A. M. > The Nemedians groaning under the weight 
S503. ^ of their servitude, (from which they were 
called Firbolgs^) came to a resolution to shake off 
the yoke and quit the country; and this design was kept 
so secret,^^t the chief of them seized part of the Gre« 
cian ship]J^PP^uid with five thousand that followed them, 
they set to sea, and sailed till they arrived in Irelasid 
about one hundred and ninety->five years afler the arrival 
of Nemedius.! They had five principal leaders in this 
voyage, who were brothers, viz. Slainge, Bughraidhe, 
Gann, Geanann and Seangan.| 

•PialterofCashel. tlbid. 

t It is said -there are three familieg in Ireland descended from 
the FirbolgS) riz. Gabhraidhe in Succa in Connaug^t, \J\ Tairsi^ 
lA Crioch Failf e, aqid Gailium In Leiiu|t«r. 
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The Firbolgs having met with assistance from the Ne- 
medians, who were still under the tyranny of the Afri- 
cans, took possession of the island, and divided it into 
almost five equal parts, which division remained with 
Very little variation, till the days of Henry 11 of England. 
The eight following kings of their race reigned, till tha 
atrival of the Tuatha de Danans, viz. 

1. Slainge, the chief commander of the Firbolgs, was 
the first monarch of Ireland, and reigned one year; he 
died at a place called Dumha Slainge.* 

2. Rugnraidhe his brother succeeded; he reigned two 
years, and was drowned in the Boyne. 

3. Geanann and Seangann, both brothers to Rughraid- 
he succeeded, and reigned four years; they both died at 
a place called Freamhain. 

4. Gann succeeded his brothers; he reigned five years, 
and was slain by his successor. 

$. Fiacha simamed Cinfionnan, i, e. white heads, be- 
cause most of the Irish in his time, were remarkable for 
their white or fair hair. He was grandson to Rughrud- 
he, and he reigned five years; he was slain by Ins suc- 
cessor. 

6. Riondal was son to Geanann: he reigned six years, 
and was killed in an engagement by his successor, at a 
place called Craoibhe. 

7. Fiodhbhgean, son of Seangann, reigned four years, ■ 
and fell in a battle he fought with his successor, at a 
place called Muigh Muirtheimhne. 

8. Foehaidh, great grandson to Geanann, reigned ten 
years. He married Tailte, daughter to Maghmore, king 
of Spain. « . 

A. M. } In the reign of this ][)rince, a people called the 
liB40. 5 Tuatha de Danans, (who were of the posterity 
of the diird son of Nemedius that went out of Ireland, 
when the Africans took possession of the island, and set- 
tled in Achaia in Greece, and from thence to Denmark, 
md said to be great necromancers) landed on the island, 
under the conduct of Nuadha Airgiodlamh, i. e. silver- 
handed, and engaging the nation of the Firbolgs in two 
battles, entirely defeated them, and took possession of 

^ Couaire. Book of Invasions. Psalter of Tara. 
B2 
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of tongues at Babel."* It was he that erected the schods 
the country. They are said to keep the command of the 
island one hundred and ninety-seven years, till the com- 
ing of the Milesians.* 

The following kings reigned in Ireland of the race of 
the Tuatha de Danans, viz. 

1. Nuadha Airgiodlamh reigned thirty years, and was 
3lain in the last battle with the Firbolgs. 

2. Breas, one of the chiefs, succeeded, and reigned 
seven years. 

3. Luighaidh Lamfhadha, L e. long-handed, was his 
successor, and reigned forty years. This prince was ed- 
ucated under Tailte, queen to the last king of the Fir- 
bolgs, and who was afterwards married to Duach Doil^ 
one of the generals of the Tuatha de Danans; in memo* 
ry of this princess he instituted the assembly of Tailtean^ 
and appointed tilts and tournaments which resembled the 
Olympic games: they were observed on the first of Au- 
gust every year, a day which is still distinguished by the 
name of Lughnansa, from this prince^ 

4. Daghdah the Great succeeded, and reigned seven* 
ij years. 

5. Dealbhaoith, nephew to the deceased monarch, 
succeeded, and reigned ten years. 

6. Fiachadh, his son, succeeded him, and reigned ten 
years; he was slain at a place called Ard Breac, by one 
Began. 

7. Mac CuiU, Mac Ceacht, and Mac Greine, the three 
sons of Cearmada, and grandsons to Daghdah the Great, 
succeeded next, and reigned alternately thirty years. 
Their queens names were Fodhla, Banba, and Eire. In . 
the reign of these princes, the Milesians or Gadelians 
came into Ireland; but before I proceed to speak of their 
conquest of the island, it will be necessary to give an 
account of their original. 

The antient Irish are originally descended from Fen- 
iusa Farsa, king of Scythia, who was the fourth descend- 
ant from Japhet, the son of Noah, and was a prince who 
applied himself to the study of letters, and had made him- 
self master of the languages that followed the confuston 

^fSalterofCasM. 
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%X Ha^ Seanir near Athens, according to Bellarmine, 
and having presided twenty years over the 'universal 
schools he had erected, he returned to Scythia and huilt 
seminaries of learning there. 

This Scythian king having reigned twenty-two years 
over the Scythians, he fell sick, and being at the point of 
death, demised his kingdom to his eldest son NenuaU, 
and left nothing to Nii3, the youngest, but the advan- 
tage arising from the pubUc schools he had erected, and 
of instructing the youUi of the country in the learned lan- 
guages. 

Niul having employed himself in instructing the Scy- 
thian youth, for some time, with great reputation, the 
fame of which coming into Egypt, Pharaoh Cingris invi- 
ted him to come and reside in his country and instruct its 
youth. The prince accepted of the invitation, and when 
he had been in Egypt some time, the king delighted with 
his learning and modesty, bestowed upon him his daugh- 
ter, a princess of great beauty, and gave him the lands 
of Capacirunt, on the coast of the Red-Sea 

After his marriage with the Egyptian princess, he 
erected seminaries in Capacirunt, and taught the sciences, 
and the universal languages to the youth of Egypt. About 
this time his princess was delivered of a son, who was 
called Gaodhal after the learned Gadel, who digested the 
Irish language into form and regulation. 

During the time that Niul resided at Capacirunt, with 
his wife Scota and his son Gaodhal, the children of 
Israel, under the conduct of Moses and Aaron, attempt- 
ing to free themselves from the slavery of the Egyptians, 
encamped near him; upon which Niul went himself to 
make discoveries, to know their business, and to what 
nation they belonged. Aaron received him very kindly, 
and beginning the history of the Hebrew nation, related 
the several adventures of that people; and of the bond- 
age they had endured for many years under the Egyptian 
long, dnd how the God they worshipped had worked 
wonders for their deliverance, and had punished with 
the most dreadftil judgments, the cruelty of that barba- 
rous prince. Niul, affected with this relation^ offered 

*P. ofCasbel. P. Tartt. W. Bo(A. B. of Invdsiom. 
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Us friendship to Aaroii, and asked whether he had pro- 
vision sufficient for so numerous a people; and if they 
were in any distress, he promised to fitrnish him with 
corn and all other necessaiies which his country produced. 
Aaron returned him thanks for his civility, and took hi^ 
leave. Upon his return to the camp, he told Moses all 
that had passed between him and Niul. And Niul, when 
he came home, related the history of the Israelites to 
some of the principal of his people, and repeated the 
conversation he had with one of their leaders. 

The same night of this conference, Gadelas, the son 
of Niul, had the misfortune to be bit by a serpent in the 
neck. The venom iiistantly spread itself, so that the 
whole mass of blood was poisoned. Niul took his expir- 
ing son to Moses, and entreated him to pray to the God 
of Israel to heal him. Moses immediately addressed 
himself to the Almighty, and laying his rod upon the 
wound, his son instantly was cured, but there remained a 
green spot upon the place, for which reason he was call- 
ed Gaodhal Glas or Gadelas, and the Irish Gadelians. 

Niul having received his son in perfect health from 
Moses, in return supplied the Israelites with provisions 
for their journey; he at length began to be apprehensive, 
that his father-in-law would be displeased at lus conduct, 
in assisting those people, whom he looked upon as slaves, 
and in a state of rebellion. He discovered his fears to 
Moses, who advised him, with his people, to accompany 
him into the promised land, where he should have a 
part assigned him for the support of him and his follow- 
ers; or that he would put the shipping, belonging to Egypt, 
into his hands, so that he might dispose of himself and 
subjects with safety, till he found how the great God 
would deal with Pharaoh, who resolved to pursue the 
Israelites, and force them back into bondage. Niul 
agreed to the last proposal, and Moses accordingly made 
himself master of the. shipping, and put him into posses- 
sion of them. Niul with his people, went on board, and 
stood out to sea, expecting the event. The next day the 
waters of the Red-Sea were divided, and the Hebrews 
marched on dry land, through the midst of it: and Pha- 
raoh pursuing them, was drowned with all his host. 
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Upon this miraculous overthrow of the EgyptiaxHi 
Niul resolved to return, and fix himself and his people 
in their former possessicms, which he immediately effects 
ed. Niul, after this, had many children, and lived till 
his sons were able to bear arms, and then died, leaving 
behind him the character of one of the most learned and 
valiant princes of his time. 

Gadelas, upon the death of his father, took upon him 
the. conomand of his people, and admitted his mother to 
have a share of the government, and they reigned togeth- 
er with great wisdom and unanimity during her life. 
Gadelas had a son whom he called Easru, who was the 
father^ of Sru^ This Sru, after the decease of his father 
and grand-&ther, ruled over the territory of his ances- 
tors. 

The successor of Pharaoh Cingris, who perished im 
the Red-Sea, was Pharaoh an Tuir, who upon his acces- 
sion to the tlu'one, to repair the loss sustained in the late 
reign, raised a numerous army, with a design to be re- 
venged upon the posterity of Nlul, for seizing the shij^Miig^ 
and assisting the IsraeUtes with provisions. When his 
army was completed, he entered the country of the 
Gadelians with fire and sword. Upon which Sru, with 
the principal of his people, embarked in four ships, and 
set out to sea and landed in the isle of Crete now Can* 
^a, where, it is said, some of his posterity remain to this 
day. Upon the death of Sru, Heber Scot, his son, suc- 
ceeded in the command. It was this chief that conduct- 
ed the Gadelians out of Crete, into Scythia. 

Upon the arrival of the Gadelians in Scythia, they 
were harassed with continual wars, by their kindred the 
posterity of Nenual, the son of Feniusa Farsa, who 
imagined they would lay ckdm to the government of the 
country, and in one of the engagements between them, 
Aidnon fought hand to hand with the king of Scythia, 
and slew him. Their dissensions continued seven years. 

Upon the death of Reffleoir, king of Scythia, his two 
sons, Nenuel and Riffil, resolving to revenge their fath- 
er's death, raised a great army, to drive the Gadelians out 
6£ the country. The Gadelutns, unable to engage with 
the Scythian forces, came to a resolution to I ave the 
Country, before they were pressed to a battle; and accord^ 
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ingly they retired with all speed into the country of the 
Amazons, where they continued the space of a year un* 
der the conduct of Aidnon and Heher. They then set 
out to sea, and were drove on an island called Caronia 
in the Pontic-Sea, where they staid a year and a quarter; 
and here Heher died. From thence they steered their 
course under the command of Lamhfionn, and landed in 
Gothland, where they continued one hundred and fifty 
years. Here Lamhfionn had a son called Heher Glun* 
fionn. 

Bratha, the son of Deaghatha, the eighth descendant 
from Heher Glunfionn, was the principal commander in 
conducting the Gadelians from Gothland into Spain. 
When he landed in Spain, the posterity of Tuhal, the son 
of Japhet, were the inhabitants of that country. He 
fought many battles with the natives, and always came off 
eonqiieror. He had a son born to him in Spain, whom 
he called Breogan, who was a valiant prince, and grand- 
father of Milesius, king of Spain. 

This Milesius havixtg performed many heroic actions in 
Spain, fitted out a fleet in order to pay a visit to the king 
of Sdythia, who was his relation. He had no sooner 
arrived there, than Rifileoir, then king, received him and 
his retinue, with great civility; and he so behaved that the 
king made him Us chief favourite, general of his army, 
and gave him his daughter Seang to be his wife. Mile- 
sius having the sole command of the army, soon enlarg- 
ed the bounds, and subdued the enemies of the Scjrthian 
nation, which occasioned him to become the darling of 
the people. This raised a jealousy in the king, who was 
resolved to put him to death; but he being informed of it« 
assembled his followers, who immediately forced their 
way into the palace, killed the king, and then retired to 
their shipping, and set sail for £gypt. Upon their arrival 
in Egypt, they found that country engaged in a desperate 
war with the Ethiopians. Pharaoh Nectonibus observ- 
ing the valour of Milesius, made him general of his forces, 
and he made such good use of it, that he soon obliged 
the Ethiopians to become tributaries to the crown of 
Egypt. For these services, the king gave his daughter 
Scota to him to be his wife, the Scytluan princes being 
£eaoi. Havirg staid seven years in Egypt, he took his 
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leaTe of the court, and embarked himself and followers, 
in sixty ships, and then set sail, ^d having visited Thrace, 
Gothland, and Britain, he at length arrived on the coast 
of Biscay in Spain, where he unladed his ships, and set 
all his people on shore. On his arrival, he found the 
Spaniards in the most deplorable circumstances, overrun 
by the Goths, and other foreigners, wherefore he drew 
idl his forces together, and gave them battle, in which 
the foreigners were routed. He pursued his blow, and 
with the same good fortune defeated them in fifly-four 
battles, and drove them quite out of the kingdom. 

The Gadelians having encreased, since their settling 
in Spain, to a great multitude, they resolved to attempt 
the conquest of some other country, there to fix their 
abode. They agreed in this the sooner, because there 
had been a great scarcity of corn, and other provisions, 
in Spain; they were also continually alarmed with the in- 
roads of the Goths and other foreigners, insomuch that 
they were obliged to be continually in arms. Ith, the un- 
cle of Milesius, a brave and enterprising general, was fix- 
ed on to make discovery of a western island, which, by 
an old prophecy, was to be inhabited by their family. 

Ith having fitted out a ship with provisions and other ne- 
cessaries and manned her with one hundred and fifty brave 
Gadelns, set sail with his son Lugliaidh, and landed upon 
the northern coast of Ireland. Upon his landing, a number 
of the inhabitants came to the shore, and called to him in 
Irish, to know his business, and the country he was of. 
He answered them in the same language, and told them 
that he was of tlie same tribe with tliemselves, decended 
from the great Magog, and that the original Irish was the 
language of his family. 

Th^ inhabitants having informed Ith, that the island 
was governed by t)^:ee princes, the sons of Cearmada 
Miorbheoil, as was before mentioned; and that they were 
at a place called Olieach Neid in the province of Ulster, 
and were like to come to blows about some jewels that 
were left them by their ancestors; he marched with one 
hundred of his men to the place where these yinces 
were. Upon his arrival, he was received with the great- 
est marks of respect by the three princes, who left their 
differences to this stranger's determination. Ith was of 
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opinion, that the jewels should be equally divided, which 
was immediately agreed to. He concluded this inter- 
view, with saying, that the island abounded with all the 
necessaries of life, in so plenteous a manner, that there 
was a sufficiency for all their wants, and even their am- 
bition, so that he thought they had no occasion to quarrel 
among themselves; and having acknowledged their civil- 
ities, he took his leave, and set out to go on board. 

The three princes, upon Ith's encomiums of the island, 
began to reflect, that if he should return home, he would 
soon come back with a numerous force and make a con- 
quest of the kingdom; wherefore Mac Cuil, one of the bro- 
Ihers was dispatched with one hundred and fifty men in 
pursuit of Ith, whom they overtook, and a smart engage- 
ment followed, in which Ith was mortally wounded, at 
Mu^rh Ith, so called from this general. The Gadelians 
immediately retired to tlieir ship with Ith, where he died 
of his wounds. 

About this time died Milesius, king of Spain, after a 
glorious reign of thirty-six years. All the historians 
agree in giving him the character of one of the bravest 
princes of his time. 

Upon the arrival in Spain of the Gadelians from Ire- 
land, Lughaidh shewed his father Ith's body to the sons 
of Milesius, and related the treacherous circumstances 
of his death; which so enraged them, that they solemnly 
swore to revenge the death of his father upon the sons of 
Cearmade, and take possession of the kingdom. 
A. V. } Pursuant to this resolution, the Milesians set 
2737 ^ sail for Ireland in thirty ships, from Tor Breogan in 
Galicia, and many others followed them, in order to share 
in the intended conquest, and landed in the west ci 
Munster, and then marched in good order to the palace 
of Temair, where the three princes kept their court with 
great magnificence. Amergin one of the sons of Mile- 
sius addressing himself to the three kings, demanded of 
them to resign their government, oj to hazard a pitched 
battle, which he insisted upon in revenge for the death 
of the brave Ith, whom they caused to be basely slain. 
The princes replied, that they were not in a state to haz- 
ard a battle, having no standing forces, therefore they 
would leave the whole aflTair to the arbitration of Amer- 
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u-liicti luadij tiie Milvajan iilu;i)iiii|{ Tall fuul dCuiik aoalfabf, 
•o that die wliole D<^ttt llMil IlLe tu iiavv liecu tlirMfoycil. 
The Iwo shijis, coiDitimidr!!] by Duttii and Ir, muw of Mi- 
lesian, were broke (opiecrsiui IbvrnrU, andallpfinRhf^. 
AirOBaii. the youngest eoa, bring on tiw! l«p. lu iiiako <!)»• 
cor«ne3, was blown off, and ftdliiii; on tJir dvQ k. imoanily 
died. Hcrccuon, anothKr hoo of Mdimuii. with |mt of 
i fl«ei, wss driven lo tin; InlV, niid Arrived ut Inliher 
« Urogliedu. soculled from Colpa, juiother Hon, 
b templing to Land here, was drowned. 
nchnr landed Iiia furoee at Inbher Sccinr in ihi* r6unty 
Knrry, and Moon came to an eni{a;{cinR:iil with liit», 
tlie wifc^of JUacGreitte, at th.; inountun ut'Miii, in wiucb 
xho ciieiny lost ou^thoumnd men, ami tliv MilMJina 
Uir€e httudrcd, ainong llie latter w«re t^cuiii, tlu 
L^£Me]e:4ius, and Uie ladyKais, wife lo onn uf'tlui < 
^^^L Oftdelians. Eire riiirested with ihv ruinniniug f 
^^^ner troops, tu TniltRan. 

m^Bfler the bailie of Mis, the victorious Ilebrr marcUoil 
^^Wtroop3loDrogheda,»liert- ho joined llcremon with ilia 
fiwces, and then sent a challen^jR to the princeH of thd 
■slaod, lo come tn a pitched ba.tilE', in order to decide the 
government oftlie country. The Tuatha de Danans ac- 
cepted of it, and advanced with tiiiir troops, headed by 
their three princes to Taillean, where a bloiidy battle 
was fought, in which the sons of (.'(«tniade.and their three 
^aueem. and almost their whole army, wcra-slaui' 

IJ 
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Upon this defeat, Heber and Heremon took possession 
of the government of the island, and ruled jointly one 
year, till an unhappy difference arose between them, oc- 
casioned by the ambition of Heber's wife, which at last 
ended in the death of Heber Fionn, who was the eldest 
son of Milesius, at the battle of Geisiol in Leinster, fought 
with Heremon in 2738. The occasion of this battle is 
related thus: There being three exceeding fruitful vallies 
in the Island, two of which was in Heber's division, his 
queen would not be contented unless she was in posses- 
sion of the three; she therefore persuaded her husband to 
wage war with his brother, in order to gain it by the sword, 
in which conflict he was slain, as above. 

Heber and Heremon, upon their conquest of Ireland, 
are said to have divided it as follows, viz. Heber was pos- 
sessed of the two provinces of Munster, Heremon of 
Leinster and Connaught, they divided Ulster between 
Heber, the son of Ir, their brother's son, and some others 
of the principal Gadelians; and the Cantred of Corckal- 
uighe, in the county of Corke, to Lughaidh, the son of 
Ith.* From these princes, the generality of the antient 
Irish are descended. 

I shall conclude this book with the character of the 
Irish, as I find it giv^n by a celebrated English author, 
whom we cannot suspect of partiality in their favour: — 
*They are, says he, of a middle stature, strong of body, 
of an hotter and moister nature than many other nations, 
of wonderful soft skins, and by reason of the tenderness 
of their muscles, they excel in nimbleness, and the flex- 
ibility of all parts of their body; they are reckoned of a 
quick wit, prodigal of their lives, enduring travel, cold and 
hunger, given to fleshly lusts, light of belief, kind and 
courteous to strangers, constant in love, impatient of abuse 
and injury, in enmity implacable, and in all affections most 
vehement and passionate.! Allowances being made for 
the infirmities of human nature, this character is no dis- 
advantageous one. Their vices are common in some de- 
gree or other, to all nations; and I believe none ever sur- 
passed them in their virtues. According to this account 

"* Psalter of Tanu fCamden. Forman. 
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BOOK 11. 



Containing the reigns of one hundred and eighteen mon- 
archs of Ireland ^ from Heremon the first sole monarch 
of the Milesian race, to Laogaire, in whose reign St. 
Patrick converted the Irish to Christianity. 

A. M. > 

2738. 5 JtlEREMON having gained a complete victo- 
ry over his brother Heber, as has been related in the pre- 
ceding book, he reigned sole monarch of Ireland four- 
teen years. However his government was interrupted 
by the friends of Heber, which obliged him sometimes toF 
. take the field. In one of these engagements he slew his 
' only surviving brother Amergin who was a brave com- 
mander, in the battle of Cuil Breagh.* 

In the beginning of this reign, the Picts landed in Lein- 
ster in great numbers, at the time Griomhthan Sciathb- 
heil was governor of that province, under the conduct of 
Gud, and Cathluan his son.t The reason of the Picts 
quitting their country, is thus related. Gud, the gene- 
ral of the Picts, in the service of Policornus king of Thrace, 
had a daughter, a beautifullady ,who so captivated the mon- 
arch's heart, that he was resolved to have her for his con- 
cubine. The king's design was soon discovered to Gud, 
who found means to destroy him for the affront he intend- 
ed his daughter, and then, with his Picts, left the country. 
After marching through the dominions of several princes, 
they arrived in Gaul, where they were received into pay 
by the king of that country, who assigned them a tract of 
land for their support, where they built a city, and called 
it Pictaviam, now Poicters in France. Gud having related 
the occasion of his leaving Thrace to the king, that prince 
made some attempts to debauch the lady himself; upon 
which her father, by stratagem, seized upon the king's 
shipping, and set sail with his people, and landed in Lein- 
ster, as before related. 



* P^al. of Cashel. Psal. of Tara. fPsal. of Casfael. 
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\t governor of Leinsiet rvcuri-d them kiodlf, and «| 
d ialoannctrnDiwi$lupKit]iGud»DdluB»oD.b«c«MW ' 
Vwsmod Uirir tHiBtaac« tguatt auiut- Diiiotw. « bo nwd* 
U (tepredatioRB on iKiib viikiB iki' mot i^Uinfc, and 
i poisonsd wonpona in thi-ir altodcs. wtiich had thai 
effect, to make ihc wound murlal. The ([oYfrnor rela- 
ting this savegp nist'jm of ijie Briion* to liit iicntral of l)ie 
Picts; ho said, he had a druid wiili bun. nho, I15 his kiiow- 
Ifld^. iavttjac ironld, no doubt, prepwe u aniidoto 
■gamit tne poMo of those baibiioiu ennniea. The 
£iid Bceordingly prepared a bath near the place of ac- 
tion, which entirely defeated the effectsof the ptnaon, and 
the Irish gained a complete victory ovw the Britons, 
and obliged them to quit the kingdom.* 

This victory being guintd by the advice of the Pictti, 
Gud and his Hun Uathluai), their leaders, funned a dct>it(n 
to possess themHelves of liie (forernincnt of I.eini<ti:r, and 
aettle there; but tliisie^lutinn being tiiiiplydii^i'OTiTod to 
Heremon, he raised an army, and marched with all ^^iicud 
todrive them out of the country. The I'ii'tM finding tiicy 
were not in a con<htioti to r(;sist the kiii", surrciidcrc-d 
themselves to his mercy. Ilercinon rcct-ived llu-ir nub- 
nusBion, withal telling them, that there was a cuunlry ly- 
ing east and by north of Ireland, where they mitilit make 
a settlement, lipon this tliey resolved to quit the island^ 
but first desired to have some women along with them, up- 
on whose issue, they solemnly swore, the jiovernnient of 
the country, if ever it came into their hands, should de- 
scend. This law was in force in Bcde's lime. The king 
complied with their request, and accordingly delivered 
to them three women of quality who were widows; and 
Cathluan espoused one of them, and tlien act sail for 
North-Britain, where he founded tlie I'lctish kingdom, 
and it is said eevenly kings of his line ^'ovcrned that na- 
tion. Heremon also sent along with them, a great num- 
ber of tiie Tuatha dc Danaiis, and of :hc p«tstcrity if 
Breogon, who, in some time alter, got large possessions in 
South-Britain, and were called Brigantcs. 

*. M. i S. Muimhnc, Luigne, and J.aighne succeeded 
S752. \ their &ther Heremon, and reigned jointly three 
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years, when Muimhne died at Magh Cruachain, and 
Luigne and Laighne were slain by the sons of Heber at 
the battle of Ard Ladhrain. 

A. M. } 3. Er, Orbha, Fearon and Feargna sons of 
2756. 5 Heber governed the kingdom one year, and 
were slain in an engagement wiUi Iria). 

A. M. } 4. Irial the son of Heremon, succeeded them, 
2766. 5 and reigned ten years. He was a learned 
prince) and esteemed a prophet. He fought four battles, 
with success against his enemies, and died at a place call- 
ed Magh Muagh. 

A. M. } 6. Eithrial, his son, succeeded him, and 
2766. \ reigned twenty years. He was also a learn- 
ed prince, having wrote the history and travels of the 
Gadelians. He was at last slain by Conmaol, at a bat- 
tle in Leinster. 

A. M. } 6. Conmaol, son of Heber, seized the crown, 
2786. J and reigned thirty years. He fought twenty- 
five battles with the family of Heremon, and was slain 
by the son of his' successor; 

A. M. ^ 7. Tighermas, of the line of Heremon, suc- 
2816. Receded and reigned fifty years. He fought 
twenty-seven battles with the posterity of Heber, and 
always came off conqueror. This prince ordered that 
all his subjects should be distinguished by their garb, 
viz. the clothes of a slave one colour, a soldier two, a 
commanding officer three, gentlemen who kept hospi- 
table tables for strangers four, the nobility five, tiie 
kijig, queen and royal family six colours, and the chro- 
nologers and persons of eminent learning were indulg- 
ed the same number. It was this prince that introduc- 
<^d idolatry among the Irish, and erected pagan altars. 
He was struck dead, with many of his subjects, worship- 
ing his idol Cromcruadh, the same god that Zoroaster 
adored. From the adoration paid to this idol, and the 
kneeling posture of those who worshipped it, the field 
in Breisne was called Magh Sleachta. In his reign a 
gold mine was discovered near the Lifiey , of which great 
profit was made. 

A. M. > 8. Eochaidh Eadgothach of the posterity of 
2866. 5 Ith, seized the throne, and reigned four years, 
and was slain by Ceannna. 
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A. M. i 9. Cearmna and Sobhairce, of the line of Ir, 
2870. ) succeeded, and reigned joint monarchs forty 
years. Sobhairce was at last slain by Eochaidh Mean, 
and Cearmna was slain in the battle of Dunn Cearmna 
by Eochaidh Faobharglas. These princes built two roy- 
al palaces, <me in the north called Dunn Sobhairce, and 
the other in the south called Dunn Cearmna. 
A. H. ) 10. Eochaidh Faobharglas, of the line of He- 
2910. ^ ber, succeeded and reigned twenty years. This 
prince subdued part of North-Britain, and obliged the 
Picts to a constant payment of their tribute, which they 
had often neglected since the reign of Heremoa He also 
fought four battles, with success, against the posterity of 
Heremon. He was at last slain in the battle of Corman 
by his successor. 

A. M. ^ 11. FiachadhLabhruine,ofthe line of Here- 
2930. \ mon,mounted on the throne, and reigned twen- 
ty-four years. He engaged the family of Ileber in four 
battles, hi the last of which he was slain by liis succesor. 
A. M. > 12. Eochaidh Mumho succeeded and reigned 
2954. \ twenty-two years. He was of the line of He- 
ber, and was slain by his successor at the battle of Cliach. 
A. w.} 13. Aongus sumamed Ollmuchach, i. e. large 
2976. \ swine.because he had the largest breed of swine 
in the kingdom, seized upon the throne, and reigned eigh- 
teen years. He was the son of Fiachadh Labhruine, and 
he fought thirty battles against the Picts, and the inhabit- 
ants, of the Orcades, with success; he also fought four bat- 
tles against the posterity of Heber, and was at length slain 
by Eana Firtheach. 

A. M. ^ 14. Eadna Airgtheach, son of Eochaidh Mum- 
2994. \ ho, succeeded, and reigned twenty-seven years. 
This prince took care to reward the courage of his sold- 
iers, by causing a number of silver shields and targets to 
be made, which he distributed to the most deserving of 
them. However, he was killed by his successor in the 
battle of Raighne. 

A. M. > 16. Rotheachta I. grandson of Aongus, suc- 
3021. 5 ceeded, and reigned twenty-five years. He was 
at last slain by his successor at Rath Cruachan. 

A. M. } 16. Seadhna, of the posterity of Ir, governed 
3046. 1 next, and reigned five years. He unhappily fell 
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by the hands of his son, when the pirates attacked Cni- 
achan. 

A. M. > 17. Fiachadh surnamed Fionnsgothach, i. e. 

3051. 5 white flowers, because, in hb time, a great 
quantity of such flowers grew, the juice of which the in- 
habitants used for drink, succeeded his father, and reign- 
ed twenty years. This prince was killed by Muinheamhoin. 

A. M. > 18. Muinheamhoin, of the line of Heber,seiz- 

307 1 . ^ ed the government and reigned five years. This 
prince ordered the gentlemen of Ireland to wear a chain 
about their necks, to distinguish them from the populace. 
He also had several helmets made, with the neck and 
forepieces of gold; which he bestowed on the most de^ 
serving of his army. He died of the plague at Magh 
Aidhne. 

A. M. > 19. Aildergoidh, his son, succeeded him, and 

3076. ^ reigned seven years. This prince introduced 
the wearing of gold rings, which he bestowed on per- 
sons who excelled in arts and sciences, or wherein any 
other way particularly accomplished. He was slain by 
OUamh Fodhla at the battle of Teamhair or Tarah. 

A. M. 7 20. Ollamh Fodhla, the son of Fiachadh Fi- 

3083. \ onnsgothach, succeeded, and reigned thirty 
years. All the historians agree in giving this prince the 
character of one of the most accomplished princes of his 
time. He introduced the most useful laws for the well gov- 
erning his people. It was he that first ordained the royal 
assembly of Tarah, and also relinquished many of his 
prerogatives for the benefit of the state. He also wrote 
a very correct history of the several travels, voyages, 
adventures, wars, &c. of his royal ancestors.* He like- 
wise ordained, that every family should be distinguished 
by coats of arms, for the future, according to their merit, 
the Milesians having made use of no other arms of dis- 
tinction in their banners, since their arrival in the island, 
than a dead serpent and the rod of Moses, after the ex- 
ample of their Gadelian ancestors. This great prince 
was succeeded by his son, 

A. M. > 21. Fionnachta, who reigned fifteen years. 

3113. J His reign was remarkable for vast quantity of 

^Psalter of Tara. Psalter of Cash«l . 
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snow which fell, the like never seen in the kingdom be- 
fore. This prince died at Magh Inis,, and was buried 
there. 

A. M. > 22. Shanell.his brother, succeeded, and reign- 

3128. ^ ed fifteen years. His reign was distinguished for 

the extraordinary health the people of Ireland enjoyed. 

This prince died at Tarah, but of what distemper is not 

mentioned. 

A. M. } 23. Geide surnamed Ollgothach, i. e. loud 

3143. 5 talking, succeeded his brother, and reigned 

seventeen years. This prince was slain by his nephew. 

A. M. } 24. Fiachadh, the son of Fionnachta, who 

3 1 60. J succeeded him , reigned twenty-four years. He 

was at length killed by his uncle Geide Ollgothach's son, 

ivho succeeded him. 

A. M. } 25. Beamgall reigned twelve years, and was 
3184. 5 slain by OillioU the son of Slanoll. 
A. M. > 26. OillioU succeeded, and reigned sixteen 
3196. 5 years. He was at last slain by his successor. 
A. M. 5 27. Siorna surnamed Saoghalach, i. e. great 
3212. 5 age, of the line of Heremon, seized the govern- 
ment, and reigned twenty-one years. He was slain at 
Aillin by Rotheachta. 

A. M. } 28. Rotheacta II. of the line of Heber, sue- 
3233. \ ceeded him and reigned seven years. He wad 
burned to death in his palace of Dunn Sobhairce, by ac- 
cident. 

A. M. "> 29. Elim, his son, succeeded him, and reign- 

3240. J ed but one year. He was slain by his successor. 
A. M. > 30. Giallchadh, grand-son of Siorna Saoghal- 

3241. \ ach, succeeded, and reigned nine years. He 
was siain by Art Imleach, at Moighe Muadh. 

A. M. > 31. Art Imleach, son of Elim, succeeded, and 
3250. ^ reigned twenty-two years. He was slaiij by his 
successor. 

A. M. > 32. Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchadh, 
3272. 5 obtained the crown and reigned twenty years. 
He was at last slain by his successor. 

A. M. } 33. Breafrigh, the son of Art Imleach, suc- 
3292. \ ceeded, and reigned nine years. He fought sev- 
eral successful battles against the pirates that infested 
the coast, and was at length killed by Eochaidh Apthach 
at CarnChluain. 
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A. M. > 34. Eochaidh Apthach, of the line of Ith, ob- 

330 1 . i tained the crown, and reigned only one year, ev- 
ery month of which was visited with a dreadful plague, 
that swept away gi eat numbers of his subjects, and occa- 
sioned his name. He was killed by his sucessor. 

A M. > 35. Fionn, of tlie line of Ir, seized upon the 

3302. 5 government, and reigned twenty years. He was 
slain by Seadhna Jonaraice. 

A. M. ^ 36. Seadhna Jonaraice, of the line of Heber, 
3322. \ succeeded him, and reigned twenty years. He 
was the first monarch of Ireland that settled a constant pay 
upon the officers and soldiers of the army. He also or- 
dained miUtary laws, and instituted a form of discipline, 
which was a standard to the Irish for many ages. He 
was inhumanly murdered by having his limbs torn asun- 
der, by his successor. 

A. M. > 37. Simeon Breac^ of the line of Heremon, bj 
3342. ^ this cruel act obtained the government, and 
reigned six years. He was at length seized by Duach 
Fionn, the son of his predecessor, who punished him 
\fith the same cruel death he had inflicted upon his &• 
tlier. 

A. M. } 38. Duach Fionn, son of Seadhna Jonaraice, 
3348. \ succeeded, and reigned five years. He 
?^lain by his successor. 

A. M. } 39. Muireadhach Balgrach, son of Simt _, 

3353. ^ Breac, succeeded, and reigned four yean^v] 
when he was killed by his successor. 

A. M. > 40. Eadhna Dearg, son of Duach Fionn, suc^ 
3357. 5 ceeded and reigned twelve years. In this 
prince's reign a mint was erected at Airgiod Ross and mo- 
ney coined. He died of the plague, which destroyed vast 
numbers of the inhabitants, and was buried at Sliabh Mis. 
A. M. } 41. Lughaidh Jardhoinn, succeeded his father, 
3369. J and reigned nine years. This prince was slain 
by his successor at Rath Clochair. 

A. M. } 42. Siorlamh, called so from the length of his 
3378. 5 hands, succeeded, and reigned sixteen years. 
He descended from Ollamh Fodhla, and was slain by his 
successor. 

A. M. } 43. Eochaidh Uiarceas, son of Lughaidh Jard- 
3394. J hoinn, seized the crown, and reigned twelve- 
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years. This prince was banished the kingdom two years be- 
fore he came to the gOTernment; and having fitted out thir- 
ty ships he set to sea, from whence he would oflen come 
upon the coasts, and plunder the inhabitants; and for the 
better conveniency of landing his men, he invented a sort 
of cock boats, that were easy to manage, and covered them 
with the skins of beasts. This invention gave occasion 
to his name; and these skifls are known in the Irish lan- 
guage by the name t)f Ourachs or Curachain, and are made 
use of in some parts of the island to this day. This 
prince was slain by Eocliaidh Fiadhmhuine. 

A.M. } 44. Eocbaidh Fiadhmhuine, and his brother 
3406. \ Conning Beg Aglach, of the line of Ileremon, 
succeeded, and reigned jointly five years. Eochaidh was 
slain by Lughaidh Lamhdhcarg. 
A. M. } 46. Lughaidh Lamhdhearg, the son of Eoc- 
3411. ^ haidh Uiarceas, seized upon the crown, and 
reigned seven years. Conning Beg Aglach made war 
upon him, and slew him, and thereby revenged liis bro- 
ther's death. 

A. M. } 46. ConuingBeg Aglach succeeded, and reign- 
34 1 8. ^ ed ten years. He received the name of Beg Ag- 
lach, because he was resolute and fearless, exposing his 
with the greatest bravery in the heat of action, al- 
ays fighting against the enemies of his country with the 
atest success, and governed his subjects with justice 
moderation. However, with all these shining qual- 
ities, he could not secure himself against the attempts of 
Art, who slew him. 
A. M. > 47. Art, son of Lughaidh Lamhdhearg, seized 
3428. $ upon the crown, and reigned six years. He was 
slain by Duach Laghrach, with the assistance of his fa- 
ther, who was this prince's successor. 

A. M. } 48. Fiachadh Tolgrach, of the line of Here- 
3434. J mon, mounted the throne, and reigned seven 
years. He was at last slain by OillioU Fionn. 

A. M. } 49. OillioU Fionn, the son of Art, succeeded, 
3441. \ and reigned nine years. He was at last slain 
by Airgiodmhar, in an engagement, with the assistance 
of Fiacha and his two sons. 

A. ft. } 60. Eochaidh, Oillioll's son, however succeed- 
3450. y ed him, and reigned seven years. He made a 
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peace with Duach, but it did not continue long, for he 
slew him. 

A. M. > 51. Airgiodmbar, the son of Siorlamh, of the 
3475. 5 line of Ir, seized upon the crown, and reigned 
twenty-three years. He was at last slain by Duach Lag- 
hrach and Lughaidh Laighdhe. 

A. M. ^ 52. Duach Laghrach, the son of Fiachadh, 
3480. J mounted the throne, and reigned ten years. The 
reason why he was distinguished by the name of Lagh- 
rach, was because he was so strict aixd hasty in the exe- 
cution of justice, that he was impatient, and would not 
admit of a moment's delay, till the criminal was seized 
and tried for the offence. He was slain by his successor. 
A. M. } 53. Lughaidh Laighdhe, son of Eochaidh, of 
3490. ^ the line of Heber, succeeded, and reigned 
seven years; he was at last slain by Aodh Ruadh. 

A. M. > 54. Aodh Ruadh, grandson of Airgiodmhar, 
3497. ^ succeeded, and reigned twenty-one years, by 
an agreement made with Diothorba and Ciombaoth, his 
uncle's sons, who were to succeed and reign in the like 
manner. He, afterwards, was unfortunately drowned at 
Easruadh. 

A. M. } 55. Diothorba succeeded according to agree- 
3518. ^ ment, and reigned twenty-one years, and then 
delivered the crown into the possession of his successor. 
A. M. > 56. Ciombaoth succeeded and reigned twen- 
3539. \ ty-one years. 

A. M. / 57. Machadh Mongruadh, daughter to Aodh 
3559. ^ Ruadh, seized upon the crown, in right of her 
deceased father whose turn it wasHo sit upon the throne. 
She was a princess of a masculine temper, and fought 
several battles with Diothorba and Ids five sons who pre- 
tended to the crown, and had the good fortune to over- 
come them; and after the death of their father, to oblige 
them for their security, to retire to the woods and marsh- 
es. She then married Ciombaoth, the last reigning mon- 
arch, by which means she kept him from disturbing her. 
But still she had her uneasiness, knowing her rivals were 
still in the kingdom, and accordingly resolved to have 
them in her power. She, at length, hearing where they 
were, set out in pursuit of them, and took the five bro- 
thers by stratagem. When she brought them to her court. 
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her council was for putting them to death; but she being 
of a merciful disposition, would not consent to the tak- 
ing away of their Uves, so changed their intended pun- 
ishment to that of erecting a stately palace for her in Ul- 
ster, which they soon completed, and it was called Eani- 
huin Macha. After a reign of seven years, she was slain 
by her successor. 

A. M. } 58. Reachtallighdhearg.ofthehneofHebcr, 
3566. \ succeeded, and reigned twenty years. He was 
at length killed by Ugainc More, in revenge for the 
death of his foster mother, whom he had slain. 

A. M. > 59. Ugaine, sirnaiiied the Great, of the line of 
3386. 5 Heremon, obtahied the crown, and reigned thir- 
ty years. This prince very much enlarge d his dominions, 
being monarch of all the western isles of Europe; and hav- 
ing a numerous issue, viz. twenty-five children, he divided 
Ireland into twenty-five parts, as a support for them, on 
the complaint of his subjects, tliat each of his children 
took upon himself to raise a body of soldi* ts, and in a 
military manner marched through the kingdom, and rais- 
ed contributions upon the country for their support, and 
no sooner had one troop left a pluce, but another came 
and consumed all the provisions that were l<,i't. By the 
rules of this division, the public taxes of the island were 
collected for the space of three hundred years. This 
prince was at last slain by Badhbhchadh. 

A. M, > 60. Laoghaire liorck, his son, succeeded, and 
3616. 5 reigned two years. lie seized upon the mur- 
derer of his father, and slew him, and was at last kilhul 
in the following manner, by his own brother; Cobthui'! 
Caohnbreag being an ambitious prince, was not coiitcnted 
with the pi o vision the king, his brother, had made for 
him, wherefore he feigned himself dead, which couiin'v Ic 
his brother's ears, he immediately went to see him, and 
throwing himself upon the body, with extreme grief, tli<^ 
cruel Cobthaigran a poinard, which he had concealed, ir- 
to the belly of the king, who instantly expired. 

A. M. > 6J. Cobthaig Caolbreag, after the cruel mur- 
3618. 5 der of his brother, set the crown upon his own 
head, and reigned thirty yeare. Upon his mounting thr? 
throne betng apprehensive of some attempts of the deceas- 
ed king's son, he caused him to be slain, and attempted the 
D 
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same upon his son Maion, but to no purpose. Whereupon 
he was conveyed into Munster, and from thence to Gaul, 
where he was kindly received by the prince of that country, 
who was his relation, his father's grandmother being a 
daughter of a king of Gaul, and he ws soon after promot- 
ed to the command of the king's army, in which post he 
behaved with the greatest courage and conduct. While 
he was in Gaul, Moriat, daughter to the prince of Mun- 
ster, where he was concealed when he fled from the king 
of Ireland, hearing of his fame abroad, conceived an high 
esteem for him; she therefore sent a messenger to him, 
with a present of jewels, and to let him know that it was 
now time to pursue his right; Cobthaig being abhorred 
by his subjects. 

Upon this Maion, who was also called Labhradh Lo- 
ingseach, desired assistance of the king of Gaul, who im- 
mediately granted him 2200 choice troops, with which 
he embarked for Ireland, and landed at Wexford, and 
then marched with all speed to the court of Cobthaig, 
whom he surprized and slew, with all his retinue. From 
a kind of green-headed partisan^ used by the Gauls in 
this expedition, the province of Leinster took its name. 
A. M. } 62. Labhradh Loingseaeh, having destroyed 
3648. 5 Cobthaig, mounted the throne, and marrying 
the princess Moriat, reigned eighteen years, and at last 
fell by the sword of Meilge. 

A. M. > 63. Meilge Malbthach, son of Cobthaig Ca- 
3666. ) olbreag, seized the crown, and reigned fleven 
years, till he was killed by his successor. 

A. M. > 64. Mogha Chorb, of the line of Heber, suc- 
3673. 5 ceeded, and reigned seven years; he was slain 
by Aongus Olamh. 

A. M. 7 65. Aongus Olamh, grandson of Labhradh 
3680. 5 Loingseaeh, mounted tlie throne, and reigjie^ 
eighteen years; he was killed by his successor. 

A. M. > 66. Jaran Gleosathach, son of Meilge, suc- 
3698. 3 ceeded, and reigned seven years. He was 
a prince of great wisdom and judgment, as his name im- 
ports; he was slain by Fearchorb. 

A. M. > 67. Fearchorb, son of Mogha Chorb, suc- 
3705. 5 ceeded, and reigned 1 1 years; he was slain 
by his successor. 
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It by tbe sword uf Aoiigufi Tuitmlieoch. 

* 73 Adieus Tuirmlic&cli, mn of Eoclilidh 
'ulll«atbaB. got possession oftko thioDc, incl 
jnod thirty yeais. This prince, wfacn inloxicBtcd with 
le, dobaurlved his own daughter, whicb produced a 
, I, whose name wits Fiacbadn Fearmora. After tbi« 
ttconld n«Ter bear lo be seen pubiidy. eo mudi con- 
ceriKd was be tot tiaUtiog his daughter's chastity. Tbo 
chiM w«^ coDTcyed away privatoly, ood exposed ioasmall 
bow, witbBome jewels, to the mercy of the sea- It was 
not long befiite the rliild was taken up by Fome fisher' 
nun, mio took care of it. This monarch was killed iX. 
Tvah. 

A- M.} '(4. Coaall Calambrach, of tbe line ofHere- 
3303 J tnon, succeeded, and reigned five years. Ho 
ma Blain by bis succesEor. 

K, V.} 16, Niadh Seadbamhuin. ofthe lineofHeber, 
'3808. S seized the throne, and reigntd seven years. 
Be WM at Irngth killed by Eanda Aighnach. 
L^^ M. > T6. Eanda Aighnacb, of the !ine of Here- 
uSStS, 5 ""*"■ obtained the crown, and reigned twenty- 
tht years. This prince was of a bountiful dispo- 
) his name importti He was slain by his sue- 
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,4. M. } 77. Criomhthan Cosgragh, of the line of He* 

3Q43. J rrmon, filled the throne, and reigned scYeii 

y vars. Tliis prince was remarkable for his bravery, hav- 

in^T fought many bottles with success; however h#wa5: 

^?lain by one Ilogcrus. 

A. M. > 78. kughruidhe the CJrcat, of the line of Ir^ 
v3850. ^ succcedcid, and reigned thirty years. He died 
a natural death at Airgiod Ross. 

A. M. ^ 79. Jonadhmhar, of the line of Heber, seia- 
3380. i ed the throne, and reigned three yearfl. He 
was «lain by liis successor. 

A. M. > 80. Brcat'al Bodhiabha, son of Rughruidlie 

0883. ^ the Great, succeeded, and reigned eleven years. 

lie was distinguished by the name of Bodhiabha, because, 

during his reign, a terrible murrain raged among the 

black cattle through the kingdom, which almost dsBtroy- 

^d them. This prince was lulled by his successor. 

A. M. > 81. Lughaidh Luaghne, son of Jonadhmhar, 

»S894. ) seized the throne, and reigned five years. He 

was slain by Congal Claringneach, 

A. M. > 82. Congal Claringneach, a son of RughrU' 
3899. \ idhe the Great, succeeded, and reigned thir- 
teen years. He was at last killed by his successor. 
A. M. '> 83. Duach Dalta Deagliadh, grandson of Ln- 
3912. 5 ghaidh Luaghne, seized the throne,- and reign- 
ed ten years. This prince had a brother, who was call- 
ed Deaghadh, a person of singular courage, and who de* 
signed to seize upon the crown; but before he could put 
himself at the head of his arniy^ the king, who was in- 
Ibrmed of his intentions, sent for him to court in a friend- 
ly manner, as if he understood nothing of his treason. 
Upon which his brother came, and was no sooner arrived. 
than he was seized, by the king's older, and his eyes put 
out, to prevent liim pursuing his ambitious designs. How- 
over he allowed him a princely support during his life, 
which occnsioned tins addition to his name, Dalta Deagh- 
dah, i. e. Dcjisihadah's fostcr-fjither. But tliis method to 
secure himsc^lf in the throne, could not defend him from 
the attempts of Fachtna Fathacli, who slew him. 

A. M. 7 84. Fachtna Fathach, a son of Rugbruidhe 

3922. 5 tho Great, mounted the tlirone, and reigned 

eighteen years. Ilr was a prince of great learning and 

wisdom, havmg established many excellent laws for the 
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\ienefit of his subjects, whom he ruled with wisdom and 
discretion, as Fatibach imports. However he was slain 
by his successor. 

A. M. > 85. Eochaidh Fiedhloch, of the line of Here- 
3940. ) nCion, succeeded, and reigned twelve years. He 
was called FiedhUoch from his continual sigliing, which 
was occasioned by the loss of his three sons in the battle 
of Dromchriadh, who were princes of uncommon brave- 
ry. This prince gave the provinces of Ireland lo Ids fa- 
vourites, to rule over them with a kingly power, not un- 
like the kingdoms founded in England by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons.* Ulster he gave to Feargus, the son of Leighe; 
Leinster to Rossa, the son of Feargus Fairge; the two 
provinces of Munster to Tighcrnach Teadhbheamach and 
Deaghadah; and Connaught he divided into three parts, 
which he gave to Fiodhach, the son of Feig, Eochaidli 
Allat and Tinne, the sons of Conrach. Soon after this 
the monarch having a desire to erect a palace in Con- 
naught demanded a place from these piinces, ])ropcr foi 
the purpose, which was refused by two of them, Eochaidh 
Allat and Fiodhach; but Tinne made an offer of any parr 
of his country, for the king to build upon; which com- 
pliance of his so pleased him, that he bestowed upon 
Tinne his daughter Mcidhbh, and made him king of tlie 
whole province. The palace waB iniinc(hatf;ly erected, 
and called Rath Cruachan; altei this princess's Tuothei. 
Tinne reigned, with his queen Meidhbh, for many 
years over Connaucrht, and was at last killed at Tarah by 
Maceacht. She then married OillioU More, by whom 
she had seven children; and ho was killed by Conal 
Cearnach, when of a great age ; but the murderer was 
soon overtaken, and slain in revenge lor the murder of 
OillioU. This princess is said to be queen of Connaujrht 
ninety-eight years, and was at last killed by Ferblu'diie, 
the son of Connor, king of Ulster, which jmt an enU to 
the wars that had continued for many years betw« en 
Ulster and Connaught, and had almost laid the two pro- 
vinces waste. The occasion of these animosities is re- 
lated thus : Connor, king of Ulster, havln'^ a beautiful 
young lady confined in a castle, on account of some pre- 

'^ Psalter of Cashel, 
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diction, whose name was Deidre, she fell in loYe with a 
young nobleman whose name was Naois, the son of Vis- 
neach, who immediately came to a resolution to carry 
the lady off. He therefore with the assistance of his 
brothers and one hundred and fifty resolute men, attack- 
ed the guard of the castle, and having defeated them, 
carried the lady off, and retired with her into North* 
Britain, where Naois had a revenue settled on him and 
liis followers by the king of that country. Soon after 
this, the British king seeing the beauty of the lady, leaolv- 
ed to have her by force; which Naois being informed of 
put himself in a posture of defence, and several skir- 
mishes happened between his troops and the king's, 
when at last he was obliged to retire to an adjacent isl- 
and, where he expected to be attacked. In this distress, 
he sent to some of the nobility of Ulster, for a supply of 
troops, which was not only granted, but they also pre- 
vailed on the king lo give them leave to return home. 
The king also delivered up two of his favourites, as host* 
ages for their security, to the friends of Naois, which 
were Feargus, the son of Riogh, and Cormac Conlain- 
gios. Depending upon the honour and sincerity of the 
king, Feargus sent his son with a sufficient number of 
forces, to the relief of Naois, which brought him and his 
followers into Ireland. Connor having notice of their 
landing, dispatched Eogan, the principal commander of 
Fearmoighe, to conduct them to his court, but with pri- 
vate orders to fall upon them in the way, and kill every 
man of them. Eogan met with them in the plains of 
Eamhain, and advancing up to Naois virith pretence to 
salute him, he thrust a spear through his body, so that 
he fell dead at his feet. Fiachaidh, the son of Feargus, 
seeing this treacherous act, immediately attacked Eogan, 
but was unfortunately slaui, mth the two sons of Vis- 
iieach, and their forces were routed. Eogan upon this 
seized upon Deidre, and brought her to the king's court, 
where she soon died with grief The two hostages for 
the king's faith, were so enraged at the king's proceed- 
ings, that they raised an army, and attacking the king's, 
gained a complete victory, and having set the palace of 
Eamhaim on fire, retired to the province of Connaught 
nnder the protection of queen Meidhbh, from whence 
they would send parties in the night to destroy the pro- 
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TUice of Ulster. Feargus is said to have three sons at a 
birth, by his queen, during these commotions, who are 
known in history by the names of Ciar, Core, and Con- 
mac. 

A. M. > S6, Eochaidh surnamcd Aireamh, succeeded 
3952. $ his brother Eochaidh Fiedhlioch, and reigned 
twelve years. This prince was distinguished by the name 
of Aireamh, because he introduced the custom of bury- 
ing the dead in graves dug within the earth, the Irish be- 
fore the reign of this monarch, always covering their 
dead, by raising great heaps of clay over their bodies. 
He was slain by Siodmhall at Freamhoin Teablitha. 
A. K. > 87. Eidersgeoil, of the line of Ueremon, seiz- 
3964. \ ed the crown, and reigned six years. He was 
slain by his successor. 

A. M. } 88. Nuadha Neacht, of the line of Heremon, 
3970. ^ succeeded, and reigned half a year, being kill- 
ed by Conarie. 

A. M. > 89. Conaire sumamed the Great, the son of 
3970. ) Eidersgeol, seized the throne, and reigned thir- 
ty years. From this monarch descended the noble fam- 
ily of Earnighs in Munster, and the Dalraidhs in Scot- 
land He was at last slain by Aingeal Caol, son to a 
British king. 

A. M. > 90. Laughaidh Riabdearg, grandson of £o- 
4000. ) chaidh Feidhlioch, succeeded, and reigned 
twenty years. This prince entered into an alliance 
with the king of Denmark, whose daughter Dearbor- 
guill he obtained for a wife. Upon some discontent he 
put an end to his own life, by falling upon his sword. 
A. M. > 91. Connor, sumamed Abbraidhruadh, i. e. red 

4020. 5 eyebrows, grandson of Nuadha Neacht, suc- 
ceeded, and reigned one year. The manner of his death 
is not mentioned. 

A. M. > 92. Criomhtan Fiadhnar, the son of Lughaidh 

4021. J Riabhdearg, succeeded, and reigned sixteen 
years. He was one of the bravest princes of his time, 
being always victorious over his enemies. Niadlmar in 
the Irish language signifies a bold hero. He was killed 
by a fall from his horse. 

A. D. > 93. Fearaidhach Fionfachtnach, his son, suc- 
4. J ceeded, and reigned twenty years. Thisprince* 
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during the whole time of his reign, governed his subjects 
witii equity and moderation, being a monarch of strict 
virtue. In the reign of this prince, Moraihn, the son 
of Maoin, was the chief justice of the kingdom, and by 
way of eminence called the first judge.* It is said he was 
the first who wore the wonderful collar, called in Irish 
Joadh Morain,' which collar, as it is said, had that sur- 
prising virtue, being put about the neck of a wicked judge, 
who intruded to give false judgment, it would immediate- 
ly shrink, and almost stop the breath; but if he changed 
his resolution, and resolved sincerely to be just in his sen- 
tence, it would instantly enlarge itself, so as to hang loose 
about his neck. This collar was likewise made use of 
to prove the integrity of the witnesses, in the courts of 
judicature; and from hence arose the custom in the ju^- 
catories of the kingdom, for the judge, when he suspected 
the veracity of a witness, and proposed to terrify him to 
give true evidence, to charge him solemnly to speak the 
truth, for his life was in danger if he falsified, because the 
fatal collar, the Joadh Morain was about his neck, and 
would proceed to execution. This prince died peace- 
ably at Leitrim. 

94. FiachadhFion, of the line of Heremon seiz- 
ed the crown, and reigned three years. He was 
slain by his successor. 

A. D. > 95.FiachadhFionoluidh, thesonofFearaidhach 
27. ^ Fionfachtnach, seized the throne, and reigned 
twenty-seven years. He was called the prince of the 
white cows, because, as it is said, the cows were gener- 
ally white through the kingdom, during his reign. This 
prince was at last murdered, with several of the nobility 
in the following manner. Cairbre Cinncait, with two 
others, and the plebeians of the kingdom, entered into a 
conspiracy to destroy the king with the nobility and gen- 
try, and then to seize upon the government.* To effect 
which, they invited them to a great feast, which had been 
a long tmie preparing, at a place called Magh Cru in the 
province of Connaught. At this feast were the monarch of 
Ireland, the kings of iV^unster and Ulster, with theip 
queens, British princesses, and a vast number of the no- 

"* Psalter of CasheL 
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bility. It continued for nine days tofrether in frreat 
splendor, when the signal was given to fall on, and the 
conspirators rushing in, put all to the sword, excepting 
the three queens, who were all hig with child. Tliey 
soon after escaped into Britain, where they were deliver- 
<mI of three princes, viz : Tuathal Tcachtmar, Tiobruidlic 
Tirioch and Corbulan. 

A. D. } 9G. Cairbrc Cinncait, descended from tho 
54. ^ FirboJgs, the chief of the conspirators sci/ed 
upon the government, and reigned live years. He died 
a natural death. 

A. D. ^ 97. Ehm, of the line of Ir, was elected mon- 
59. J arch in liis room, and reigned twenty years. — 
This prince was very cruel, and treated his subjects with 
contempt ; and there was also a famine in tho land, 
which made the people come to a resolution to call the 
exiled princes home. They accordingly sent deputies 
into Britain to them, where they swore allegiance, and 
then set out for Ireland with three kings. Upon their 
landing, they were received with loud acclamations of 
joy, several of the nobility and gentry having met them 
with a considerable number of forces, with which Tua- 
thal Teachtmar gave the usurper battle at Aichle, were 
he slew liim, and routed his army. 

A. D. ? 98. Tuathal Teachtmar, tho son of Fiachadh 
79. 5 Fionoluidh, on the death of Elim, was unani- 
mously acknowledged monarch, and reigned thirty years. 
Tie received the name of Teachtmar, from that state of 
plenty and tranquillity, which he settled over the whole 
Idngdom. This prince, as soon as he was in quiet pos- 
session of the throne, convened the general assembly of 
Tarah, where several wise regulations were made for 
the better governing of the state. It was by the authori- 
ty of this assembly, that Tuathal separated a tract of land 
from each province, and made tho country of Meath, as 
it appears at this day ; he also erected a stately palaco 
in each of these proportions, viz : in that of Munster, 
the palace of Tlachtga, where the fire of Tlachtga was 
ordained to be kindled, on the 31st of October, to sum- 
mon the priests and augurs to consume the sacrifices of- 
fered to their gods ; and it was also ordained, that no 
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Other fire should he kindled in the kingdom Uiat nigfat,* 
so that the fire to he used in the country, was to derive 
■from this fire, for which privilege the people were to pay 
a scrahall, which amounts to three pence, every year, as 
an acknowledgment to the king of Munster. The se- 
cond palace was in that of Connaught, where the inhabit- 
ants were assembled once a year upon the first of May, 
to offer sacrifices to tlie principal deity of the island, un- 
der the name of Beul, which was called the convocation 
of Visneach ; and on account of this meeting* the luiur 
of Connaught had, from every lord of a manor or chieN 
tain of lands, ahorse and arms. The third was atTail- 
tean in the portion of Ulster, where the inhabitants of 
the kingdom brought their children, when of age, and 
treated with one another about their marriage. From 
this custom, the king of Ulster demanded an ounce of 
silver from every couple married here. The fourth was 
the palace of Teamhair or Tarah, which origmally be- 
longed to the province of Leinster, and where the states 
of the kingdom met in a parUamentary way. In this 
reign also were two general assemblies called, one at 
Eamhain in Ulster, and the other at Cruachan in Con- 
naught, in which several wholesome laws were enacted. 

Tuathal having enjoyed some peace, married his eldest 
daughter, whose name was Dairine, to Eochaidh Ain- 
chean, king of Leinster. About a year after this, the 
king of Leinster paid a visit to Tuathal, at Tarah, where 
he kept his court, to demand his daughter Fithir in mar- 
riage, her sister being dead, as he pretended. Tuathal 
granted his request, and the princess ivas married to the 
king of Leinster accordingly, and soon after he set out 
with his bride for Leinster. When they arrived there, 
the princess found her sister Dairine aUve and well, 
which so surprised her, that she instantly fell into fits, 
and expired. Dairine was so overcome with the death 
of her sister, that she soon after died with grief. 

The monarch being informed of the tragical end of 
his daughters, immediately demanded aid from his sub- 
jects, to chastise the perfidiousness of the king of Lein- 
ster. They all made preparations with the utmost expe- 
dition, and when the troops were completed, Tuathal 
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inaiched into Leiiuter, destroying aU before him with fire 
mndsword. The king of Leinster, not expecting so sud- 
den a visit, was obliged to submit to the monarch's terms, 
which were, that the king and people of Leinster, should 
pay to the monarch of Ireland, for the time being, every 
second year, viz : of cows, hogs, wethers, copper caul- 
drons, ounces of silver, and mantles, of each six thousand. 
This tribute was known by the name of Boiroimhe Laig- 
heaB, i. e. the tribute of Leinster, and was paid during 
the reigns of forty monarchs of Ireland. This great 
prince was at last slain by Mai. 

A. D. } 99. Mai, of the line of Ir, succeeded, and 
109' \ reigned four years. He was slain by the son 
of Tuathal. 

100. Feidhlimhidh Reachtmar son of Tuathal 
Teachtmar, seized the throne, and reigned nine 
years. This prince was distinguished by the name of 
Reachtmar, because he governed his people by the law 
of retaliation. Every sentence and decree he passed up- 
on an offender, was conformable to this antient law, 
which he enjoined with the same exactness in all the 
public judicatories of the kingdom. He died a natural 
death. 

A. D. > 101. Cathaoir the Great, of the line of Here- 
122. 5mon, mounted the throne, and reigned three 
years. This pi ince had thirty sons. 

A. D. ) 102. Conn Ceadchathach, a son of Tuathal 
125. ^ Teachtmar, succeeded, and reigned twenty 
years. This prince, for his valour, was called the hero of 
the hundred battles, because, it is said, that he fought so 
many in subduing the provincialists. He was at last 
obhged to give way to the success of Modha Nuagat, 
who had defeated him in ten battles, and to part with 
halfof his kingdom to the victor. The reason of tliis 
revolution is as follows. 

The descendants of Heremon, by many victories, hav- 
ing got the better of the descendants of Heber Fionn in 
Munster, seized upon the government. Upon which 
Modha Nuagat, of the line of Heber, and the right heir 
to the crown of Munster, thought proper to retire into 
the province of Leinster, where he had his education 
and support withDaire Barrach the son of Cathaoir More. 
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In some time there grew so great a friendship between 
these two princes, that Modha Nuagat desired his assist- 
ance to recover the crown of Munster. Accordingly 
his friend complied with his request, and put liim at the 
head of a stout body of troops, with which he entered the 
province of Munster in an hostile manner. Aongus, 
then king, met him with a numerous army, and gave him 
battle, in which Modlia Nuagat, was victorious, and drove 
them out of that province. 

Aongus after this defeat, fled to Conn Ceadchatch, 
who assissted liim with fifteen thousand men, with which 
he entered Munster, and engaging Modha Nuagat, was 
again defeated, and almost his whole army destroyed. — 
Animated with this success, he banished the posterity of 
Heremon out of the province, but with this restriction, 
that as many as submitted peaceably to his government, 
might continue in the country. 

The assistance that Conn Ceadchathach gave Aon- 
gus, was the occasion of the many battles fought between 
Modha Nuaofat and this monarch, which ended in the di- 
vision of the kingdom as lias been related above. This 
division is known to this day, by the names of Leath Cu- 
inn, i. e. Conn's half, and Leath Modha, i. e. Modha's half 

It is said tliat Modha Nuagat had another opportunity of 
•enlarging his dominions; for being informed by an eminent 
druid, that a famine would speedily come on the land, 
he ordered his people to feed upon fish and fowl, of which 
there was great plenty, and to save all the corn they could, 
for whicli purpose he had erected store-houses, lie also 
sent factors all over the kingdom to buy what corn they 
could, as far as the revenue of his province would extend. 
At the time foretold, there was a prodigious scarcity in 
all parts of the kingdom, and the inhabitants were reduc- 
ed to a most miserable stale; but when they were inform- 
ed of the provident care of the king of Munster, they ap- 
j)Iied to him in great numbers, to support them with bread. 
Modha made use of this advantage, though he was resolv- 
ed to relieve them, by obligin;^ them to submit to a con- 
stant tribute to be paid to the crown of Munster; which 
they readily agreed to, and Modha accordingly supplied 
their wants. 
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This great prince Moadha Nuagat, who was also call- 
ed Eogan More, was married to Beara, the king of Cas- 
tile's daughter, by whom he had Oillioll Olum, who suc- 
ceeded him. Modha was at last slain treacherously by 
Conn Ceadchathach. 

Soon after this, the monarch himself was murdered at 
Tarah, by fifty ruffians in the habit of women, employed 
by Tiobraidhe Tireach. 

A. D. ^ 103. Conaire, of the line of Heromon, seized 

145. ^ the crown, and reigned seven years. He was at 
last slain by Neimbidh. 

A. D. > 104. Art Aonshir, the son of Conn Ceadcha- 

152. 5 thach, succeeded, and reigned thirty years. The 
occasion of this monarch's being distinguished by the name 
of Aonshir, was, because he was the sole survivor of his 
two brothers, who were killed by their father's brothers. 

In this monarch's reign, Oillioll Olum was king of Mun* 
ster, who, for corruption in pronouncing judgment, ban- 
ished Mac Con the kingdom, who was chief judge. Mac 
Con, in this state of exile, continued in Britain for some 
time; but being of a restless spirit, he resolved to be re- 
venged. Accordingly he applied to Beine Briot, son to 
a British king, who was an experienced general, to assist 
him with forces to invade Ireland, assuring him, he had 
a considerable party in the island. 

Upon this, the British prince, with a considerable ar- 
my, and Mac Con, embarked for Ireland, where they 
landed, and then sent a herald to the monarch, to require 
him to resign the government, or to give them battle. 
This menace was a surprise to Art; however he accept- 
ed tlie challenge, and sent orders to the general of the 
militia, to attend Inin with his troops. The general be- 
ing sufficiently bribed by Mac Con, refused to go, and 
also brought the officers of his side. Art, under these 
unhappy cirumstances, raised an army, and marched to 
meet Mac Con, who was ready to receive them. The 
king's army was supported by nineteen sons of Oillioll 
Olum, who brought a considerable reinforcement with 
them. At Magh Muchruime both armies engaged with 
equal courage, where the king was slain by Lughaidh La- 
ga, brother to OiUioll, who had taken part with the inva- 
ders, and seven of OillioU's sons, with all the royal army. 
E 
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A. D. } 105. Lughaidh surnamed Mac Con, of the line 
182. ^ of Ith, by his victory, took possession of the goy- 
ernment, and reigned thirty years. This monarch went 
into Munster, to solicit the friendship and assistance of 
his relations there, but being denied on account of the 
death of OillioU's sons, he returned to Leinster, where he 
was basely murdered by Comain Eigis, by the persua- 
sion of Cormac, the son of Art, as he was distributing 
his bounty to the poets and principal artists. 

A. D. > 106. Feargus, surnamed Black Teeth, of the 
212. ^ line of Heremon, was his successor, and reign- 
ed only one year. It was in the reign of this prince, that 
Cormac, the son of Art, at a feast he made at Magh 
Breag, had his beard set on fire, by the order of the king 
of Ulster, and banished the province. The three prin- 
cipal persons concerned in the disgrace and exile of this 
great man, were Feargus, king of Ireland, and his two 
brothers. 

Cormac inflamed with resentment, applied to Thady, 
grandson of Oillioll Olum, who was a person of authority 
in the country of Elp, for protection. The generous 
Thady, when he had heard Cormac relate the severe 
treatment he had met with, promised to support him 
against his enemies, and restore him to his right, provi- 
ded he would engage to settle a tract of land upon him, 
after he had triumphed over his enemies. Cormac rea- 
dily agreed to the conditions, and gave him security that 
he should be put in possession of as much land as he 
could surround with his chariot upon the day of battle, 
when the fight was over, and he had obtained a complete 
victory over the three brothers. Upon which Thady 
made preparations to assist him ; and to intimidate his 
enemies, he told Cormac that he knew where the invin- 
cible hero Lughaidh Laga lay concealed, and assured 
him, that if he could prevail upon him to appear at the 
heatd of his troops, and to present himself in the front 
of he battle, the day would be his own. Cormac, being 
informed where Lughaidh was, immediately repaired 
thither, where he found him in a poor cottage, lying on 
the ground with his face upwards. Seeing him in this 
posture, Cormac pricked him gently with the point of his 
lance, upon which Lughaidh demanded, who it was that 
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presumed to disturb him in so insolent a manner. Cor- 
mac answered mildly, and told him his name. Where- 
upon Lughaidh said, that if he had been pleased, he 
might^ave justly taken away his life, in revenge for the 
death of his father Art, who f^ by his hand. Cormac 
told him, he thought he was obliged to make him a suita- 
ble recompence for that action. That I promise you, 
says Lughaidh. Upon which Cormac having told him 
his business, they set out together to head the army. 

Upon their arrival at Ely, Thady marched his army to 
the province of Ulster, where he was met by the monarch 
of Ireland, and his two brothers, who were resolved to 
hazard a battle. The signal being given, both armies en* 
gaged with equal courage, till the valiant Lughaidh, re- 
solving to turn the fortune of the day, rushed into the 
thickest of the battle, where in some time he slew the 
three brothers, and cut off their head. Upon this Cor- 
mac gained a complete victory, though the Ulster forces 
rallied seven times. Cormac was btu a spectator of the 
action, at the request of Thady. 

The battle being over, Thady was obliged to be car- 
ried in his chariot out of the field, being sorely wounded: 
His design was to surround as large a tract of land as he 
was able, according to agreement, and therefore he com- 
manded his driver to make all possible expedition, for he 
proposed to encompass the royal palace of Tarah, and to 
drive on as far as Dublin; but the anguish of his wounds, 
and a large effusion of blood, had reduced him to so 
weak a state, that he perfectly languished; yet intent 
upon enlarging his territories, he csJled to the driver, 
and asked him whether he had yet surrounded the palace 
of Tarah. The servant told him he had not; upon which 
Thady in a rage, flung his spear at the driver, and killed 
him on the spot. 

By this time Cormac came to tile place, and perceiving 
Thady in that languishing condition, called to a surgeon, 
who was in his company, and with the most barbarous 
design, commanded him under a pretence of dressing 
his wounds, to convey something into them, that by de- 
grees might affect his life. The surgeon performed his 
part, and Thady remained in the greatest torment, till 
Lughaidh Laga brought a surgeon from Munster, who 
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cured the prince, and discovered the baseness of Cof* 
tnac. It is said that Corinac was suspicious that Thady 
would seize upon the crown, which made him treat Tha- 
dy in such a cruel manner. Be that as it will, Thady up- 
on this entered Lcath ^.linn, and c<Hiquered large terri- 
fories. 

A. D. > 107. Cormac Ulsada, the son of Art, suc- 
213. ^ cceded, and reigned forty years. It happened 
in this prince's time, that tliere was a person of principal 
jiote in the kingdom, who had fallen under the displeasure 
of Cormac, who could not be induced, by the application 
of his greatest favourites, to receive him into his esteem, 
till Aongus undertook to be his advocate, and humbly in- 
terceded for his pardon. The king was at first inflexible; 
but when Aongus olTcrcd to be bound for his fidelity and 
good behaviour for the time to come, Cormac was pre- 
vailed upon to forbear his resentment, and admit the dis- 
carded favourite into his court. This reconciliation, pro- 
< .urcd by the intercession of Aongus, was so displeasing 
to Ceallach, the young prince, that he seized on the rer 
stored favourite and put out his eyes. Aongus being in- 
formed of the barbarity of the young prince, so resented 
it, that he raised an army, and marched towards Tarahto 
chastise the insolence of Ceallach, Cormac having pre- 
pared to defend himself, and his son, a battle ensued, in 
which Aongus killed Ceallach, and struck out one of the 
eyes of the king. Cormac, nothing discouraged at these 
misfortunes, resolved to crush the rebellion in its infan- 
cy, and therefore attacking Aongus furiously, drove him 
out of the field, and made a terrible slaughter of his best 
troops. 

Upon this defeat, Aongus and his brothers retired into 
the province of Leinster for protection, where they con- 
tinued one year. From thence they removed to Ossory; 
but this place was no safe retreat; they therefore resolv- 
ed to fly to the court of the king of Munster, who was 
tlieir relation. When they arrived, Oillioll Olum, moved 
at the distresses of the three brothers, bestowed the terri- 
tories of Deasie in the province of Munster, upon them. 
The brothers accepted of the lands gratefully, and divi- 
ded them into three equal parts without any disputes,— 
From these brothers the title of king of the Deasies pro- 
ceeded. But to return to the king of Ireland. 
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Cormac having a numerous family to maintain, and his 
revenue but small, he was not in a condition to support 
them equal to their quality; he therefore advised with 
his treasurer, what method he should take to deliver 
himself out of these difficulties. The treasurer replied, 
there was no way left but to raise a numerous army, and 
enter the province of Munster, and demand of the king 
the revenue that lay in arrear; sir, says he, there are two 
provinces in Munster; and you receive but from one of 
them. The king falling in with his advice, despatched 
a messenger to Fiachadh Muilleathan, king of Munster, 
Oillioll Olum being dead, to demand the tribute. The 
message was received with contempt, and Fiachadh re- 
turned this answer, that the demand was unprecedented, 
none of his predecessors, the monarchs of Ireland, ever 
receiving an additional tribute from the province, neither 
would .he distress his subjects by raising new contribu- 
tions which they had no nght to pay. Cormac, upon 
the return of the messenger, was highly incensed, and 
therefore raised an army, with which he marched into 
Munste^r, committijig great depredations. The king of 
Munster perceiving he should be attacked, encamped 
near Cormac, resolving to try the issue of a battle. But 
the king of Ireland, distrusting the courage of his sol- 
diers, fled for security without striking a blow, and was 
to closely pursued by Fiachadh, that he was overtaken 
as Ossory, and obliged to capitulate. The conditions 
were, that the king of Ireland should repair all the losses 
the people of Munster sustained by this expedition, and 
that hostages of the principal nobility, should be sent 
from Tarsdi to Rath Naoi, for the performance of arti- 
cles. Fiachadh Muilleathan, the king of Munster, was 
at last killed by Conla, the son of Thady, as he was 
bathing himself in the river Suir. The pretence for this 
inhuman act was, that Conla, who laboured under a vio- 
lent leprosy, was told by Cormac, who pretended to di- 
vination, that he could not be cured, till he should .wash 
his body all over in the blood of a king. Be this as it will, 
the dying king ordered the life of his murderer to be 
spared. 

In this reign the men of Ulster invaded North Bri- 
tain, and committed great ravages, carrying Ciarnuit, 

E2 
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clau^rhtor to the king of the Picts, and several othert'-, 
captive with them. lI(>on their arrival they made a pre- 
sent of Ciarnuit to Corinac, who was an amorous prince, 
and he loved her extremely;* till at length, coming to the 
cars of his queen, she demanded the lady, whom Connac 
delivered into her hands. Ciarnuit being in the hands 
of the queen, slie, as a punishment, obliged her to grind 
with a hand-mill, a large quantity of corn. However all 
this severity was not able to keep the monarch from her, 
who found means to get her with child, and likewise to 
ease her of her punishment. 

About this time flourished Fiothall, who was tlie chief 
justice of the kingdom. All the historians agree in giv- 
iniT him the character of a person of great learning, and 
every way accomplished for so high a trust. It is said, 
that on his death-bed, he desired his son Flaithrighe to 
observe four things, viz: 1. That he should not under- 
take the education and maintaining a king's son. ^. 
That he should not impart any secrets of importance to 
his wife. 3. That he should not advance, nor be con- 
cerned in promoting a clown, or a person of low birth 
and ill manners. 4. Not to admit his sister into the 
(Tovernment of his affairs, nor trust her with the. keeping 
of his house, nor his money. The bad consequences 
attending not keeping these injunctions, it is said, by way 
t>f trial, he experienced. But to return to Gormac 

Cormac being a prince of extraordinary learning, and 
a philosopher, towards the latter end of his reign, he de- 
:^pised the idolatry of the times, and therefore, that he 
might be retired to contemplate on the perfections of 
one universal Bcii^, he made his son, Gairbre Liffea- 
chair, regent of the kingdom, and then made his retreat a 
little thatched house not far from Tarah.t Here he liv- 
ed till he died, which was seven years, and wrote that 
admirable treatise, for the u?e of his son, called, Advice 
to Kings. The manner of the death of this great prince, 
is as follows. 

Cormac, one day addressing himself to the Divin 
Being, in his retirement, the pagan priests, belonging to 
the court, came to visit him, with a golden calf, wMch 

^Psalter of Cashel. f Psalter of Cashcl. 
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was one of the idols of those times, and falling down be- 
fore it, adored it with divine worship.* The king, how- 
ever, continued his addresses to the Author of Nature, 
which so exasperated the priests; that Maoilogeann, their 
principal, demanded of Cormac, why he did not comply 
with the religion of his ancestors? The king answered, 
that it was beneath the dignity of a rational being to adore 
a brute, which he determined never to do, much less a log 
of wood fashioned by the workmans' hands, who was no 
more able to make a God than to create himself; and 
therefore he would direct his addresses to that Supreme 
Being, who formed the carpenter and the tree, super- 
stitiously converted into a God. The druid or priest, up- 
on this, retired with his idol, and in some time returned 
with it, magnificently dressed, and presented it to the 
king, and confidently demanded, whether he would not 
worship a deity so splendidly arrayed? Cormac replied, 
that it was in vain to tempt him to idolatry; for he was re- 
solved to pay divine homage to none but the Divine Being 
the Creator of heaven and earth, and of a place of punish- 
ment for the wicked, and those who disobey his laws. 
This resolution of the king, it is supposed, cost him his 
life; for the same evening he expired as he was eating a 
salmon for his supper. He was buried at Rosnariogh, 
according to his desire, not being willing to mingle his 
dust with his heathen ancestors. 

Amongst the many encomiums of this prince, by the 
authors who wrote his life, the following may be extract- 
ed*. He was a wise and learned prince, perfectly under- 
stood the maxims of government, and was the most accom- 
pHshed statesman of the age, as his book entitled, Advice 
to Kings, demonstrates. He also revised the ancient laws 
of the kingdom, and made new ones exactly calculated to 
the genius and temper of his people. He likewise was a 
prince of great munificence and hospitality, supporting 
the royal dignity of a king in the utmost state and gran- 
deur. He erected a stately palace for those times, call- 
ed in the Irish language Miodchuarta; it was four hundred 
and fifty feet in front, seventy-five feet in depth, and 
forty five in heighth, with a large lantern hung up in the 

* Psalter of Cashel. Psalter of Tarab. 
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stateroom, of curious workmanship; it also had fourteeB 
doors, and the lodging apartments were furnished with 
one hundred and fifty beds, besides the bed of state where 
the king usually lay. He had to attend him, as his yeo- 
men of the guard, one hundred and fifty of the bravest 
men in the kingdom, especially to serve him at table, 
when he dined in public, at*which time he was served in 
one hundred and fifty cups of massy gold and silver; and 
his houshold troops consisted of one thousand and fifty of 
the bravest men in his army. 

A. D > 108. EochajdhGunait, ofthe lineofHeremon, 
263. \ succeeded Cormac, and reigned but one year. 
He was slain by Lughaidh Feirtre. 

A. D. > 109. Cairbre Liffeachair, the son of Cormac, 
254. ^ succeeded, and reigned twenty-seven years. — 
He was called Liffeachair, because he was nursed near 
the banks of the Lifiey. He was killed in the battle of 
Gabhra, fought between him and the militia of Ireland, 
who had been a long time in a state of rebellion. 

A. D. > 110. Fathach Airgtheach and Fathacb Cairp- 

281. S theach, the two sons of Mac Con, possessed 
themselves of the government, which was but short, for 
their reign did not continue a year. Fathach Cairptheach 
fell by the sword of his brother Fathach Airgteacb, and 
he was dethroned by the militia of the kingdom, who slew 
him in the battle of OUarbha. 

A. D. ^ 111. Fiachadh Searbthuine, the son of Cair- 

282. ) bre Liffeachair, succeeded, and reigned thirty 
years. This prince had a son called Muirreadhach Ti- 
reach, who had acquired such knowledge in the art of 
war, that his father made him chief commender of his for- 
ces. Upon some provocations from the king of Munster; 
the young prince was sent with a strong body of troops 
into his kingdom, where he behaved with such courage 
and conduct, that he brought from thence a great num- 
ber of prisoners, and an immense booty. The king, his 
father, who was encamped near Tailtean, hearing of the 
success of his son, was so transported with joy, that he 
could not help running into encomiums upon his courage 
and conduct, which so exasperated three young princes, 
called the three Collas, and his nephews, who had a con- 
siderable body of troops in the camp, that they entered 
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into a conspiracy to dethrone their uncle. Upon this 
they withdrew their troops from the king's camp, and 
having corrupted some of his officers, they prepared to 
attack him. The king heing informed of their design, 
immediately drew out his forces, and attacking the ene- 
my, was unfortunately slain. 
A. D. > 112. Colla Vais, obtaining a complete victory, 
312. ^ seized the crown, and reigned four years. He 
was at last dethroned by Muirreadhach Tireach, and 
obliged to fily into Britain witli his two brothers. 

A. D. > 113. Muirreadhach Tireach, the son of Fiachadh 
316. ^ Searbthuine, succeeded, and reigned thirty 
years. In the fourth year of this prince's reign, the 
three Collas returned to Ireland, with a small retinue, to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of this monarch. When 
they came to Tar^h, they were admitted into* the king's 
presence, who, contrary to their expectations, received 
them very graciously, and promoted them to the princi- 
pal posts in the army. In these posts of honour they con- 
tinued some time, till the king, from a principle of friend- 
ship, told them, that as their salaries would expire with 
their lives, he would advise them to make a conquest of 
some country to be inherited by their children; and for 
which purpose he would give them a sufficient number 
of troops to enter Ulster, the inhabitants of which had 
used Cormac Ulsada, from whom they descended, very ill, 
by setting his beard on fire, and banishing liim the pro- 
vince. 

The three Collas accordingly entered Ulster with a 
numerous artny, and were joined by 7000 of the inhabit- 
ants of the province. With this reinforcement, they 
marched towards the provincial army, and a most dread- 
ful battle ensued, which was renewed every day, for 
seven days together, till at last Feargus Fodha, king of 
Ulster was slain, and his army routed. Upon this victo- 
ry, the three brothers plunderjed the palace of Eamhain, 
and conquered large territories in Ulster where they set- 
tled. 

The monarch was at last slain by Caolbach, the son 
of Grain Badhroi. 

A. D. > 114. Caolbach, of the line of Ir, succeeded, 
346. 5 and reigned one year. He was slain by his sue 
ceesor. 
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A. D. > 115. Eochaidh Moighmeodhin, the son of 
347. ) Muirreadhach Tireach, after slaying the pre- 
ceding monarch, mounted thethrone, and reigned seven 
years. This prince went to war with Eana Cinsalach, 
king of Leinster, but with no success; for it is said, the 
latter was victorious in fifteen battles in Leath Cuinn. — 
This king of Leinster having gained the famous battle of 
Cruachan Claonta, fought with the monarch of Ireland, 
his officers brought before him an eminent druid, who 
was called Ceadmuithach, and belonged to Eochaidh 
Moighmeodhin, Eana demanded why they spared the 
priest's life. The druid incensed at this question, boldly 
told the king; that whatever came of his life, he might be 
assured that he should never fight with success out of the 
field where he then stood. The king enraged at this reply, 
with a scornful smile, thrust his spear through the bod^ 
of the priest. The druid, as he was expiring, told him, 
that the insulting smile which attended the thrust, should 
be a reproach to his family, and give them a name that 
should not be forgotten. From this declaration of the 
druid, this king of Leinster was called Cinsalach. i. e. foul 
or reproachful. It is not unlikely that the king of Ireland 
was killed in the above battle. 

A. D. > 116. Criotmhan, descended from Oillioll 01- 
354. ^ um, of the line of Ileber, sat next upon the 
throne, and reigned seventeen years. This prince in the 
reign of Valentinian, the Roman emperor, carried his 
arms into Britain, and committed great ravages, in which 
he was assisted by the Picts, who were then his tributa- 
ries. In some of this prince's invasions, Nectaridus, guar- 
dian of the coasts, under the Romans, was defeated and 
slain, as was soon after duke Bochobaudes. First Seve- 
rus, and then Jovinus, sent over on this occasion, had 
the same fate. He from Britain sailed to Aimorica, bow 
Bretagne in France, and having plundered the country, 
sailed away with a great booty and hostages to Ireland.* 
Upon the success of tliis monarch, Theodosius the elder, 
(so called to distinguish him from his son) the first em- 
peror of that name, was sent into Britain, who attacking 
the Picts, routed and drove them out of the Roman prov- 

* Bede. Fsalter of Cashel. 
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ince, and having recovered all their plunder, restored it 
to the proprietors; he repaired the ruined cities and cas- 
tles, and, the enemy bein*; retired beyond tJie two fyrths, 
he fortified the neck of land' between the two seas, mak- 
ing a fifth province of the country they deserted, stiling 
it Valentia, in honour of Valeniian. 

This great prince, by what riglit is not mentioned, be- 
stowed the kingdom of Munster, upon Connal Eachluath, 
who had his education from his youth with him. The do- 
nation of this province to a stranger, was thought unjust 
by the posterity of Fiachadh Muilleathan, who represent- 
ed to Connal, that he was put into possession of that which 
was not his right, it belonging to Core, the son of Luig- 
dheach. This representation had such an efiect upon 
Connal, that he left the afifair to the determination of per- 
sons learned in the laws of the succession. It was at 
last agreed by the arbitrators, that Core should take pos- 
session of the crown, and that after liis decease, Connal 
should succeed, or his immediate heir, conformable to 
the will of OillioU Olum, who ordained, that the descend- 
ants of Fiachadh Muilleathan and Cormac Cas should 
succeed alternately. Connall, although he had it in 
his power to keep possession of the throne of Munster, 
resigned it to Core, who, after a short reign, died, and 
was succeeded by Connal according to agreement. This 
uncommon act of justice, made Criomthan hold Con- 
nal in the highest esteem, so that he delivered into 
his custody all the prisoners and hostages that he had 
brought from Britain and Gaul, being perisuaded he could 
rely upon the integrity of a prince, who dehvered up the 
possession of a crown which he was able to defend, for 
no other reason, but his having no right to it. 

Criomthan, notwithstanding his fine accomplishments, 
could not secure himself foom the base attempts of his 
sister Mung Fionn, who poisoned him with a prospect to 
obtain the crown for her son Brian, whom she had by 
Eochaidh Moighmeodhin. However, the better to oblige 
tlie king to take the fatal dose, she drank of it herself, 
which also dispatched her at Inis Dornglass. The king 
died near liimerick. 

A. D. > 1 17. Niall, distinguished by the name of the 

371. \ nine hostages, and son of Eochaidh Moigh- 
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mcodhin, succeeded, and reigned twenty-seven years. — 
His mother was a British princess. This prince, as well 
as his predecessor, transported a numerous army into 
Britain, and there committed great devastations in the 
Roman province. He also invaded Armorica in Gaul, 
and having plundered the inhabitants, returned with rich 
spoils and a valuable booty. But the most considerable 
pjirt of the prey consisted of 200 children descended from 
the most noble blood in the province, which he brought 
lioine with him; and among the rest, were St. Patrick, a 
youth about sixteen, and his two sisters Lupida and 
Darerca. 

This prince had several skirmishes with Eochaidh, the 
son of Eana Cinsalach, king of Leinster, who pretended 
to the crown of Ireland, which at last ended in Eochaidh's 
banishmeiit. The first offence was, that contrary to the 
order of Niall, he kept his residence at Tarah, as mon- 
arch of the island, for nine days, till he was told by a 
principal druid, that he had violated the ancient customs 
of Tarah, which enjoined that no person should presume 
to keep his court in that royal palace before he was admit- 
ted into the order of knighthood. Upon this Eochaidh 
withdrew, and in his way to his own province he entered 
the house of an eminent druid who was in high esteem 
with Niall. While he continued here, the druid's son 
had the imprudence to speak sliglitly of Kim, which so en- 
raged Eochaidh, that he killed him on the spot. Upon 
this the druid applies to Niall for satisfaction, who imme- 
diat(^ly entered the province of Leinster, with fire and 
sword, and miserably distressed the inhabitants; who 
weie at last obliged to deliver the prince into the handsof 
his enemy, and the king of Ireland withdrew his army. — 
Iilochaidh being given into the hands of the druid; he was 
resolved to put him to death, and therefore ordered the 
prince to be chained to a stone, where he remained some 
time, till his executioners appearing, he broke the chain, 
and twisting a sword out of one of their hands, he fell up- 
on them with such fury, that having killed some of them, 
the rest tied, and he made his escape into Britain. 

Niall having subdued his enemies at home, made 
great preparations to invade Armorica, and accordingly 
sent to the general of the Scots or Irish forces, who was 
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in North Britain to assist the Picts in their ravages of 
the Britons, to follow him with the choicest of his troops. 
The monarch having got every thing in readiness, sail- 
ed to Armories, and having landed liis troops, commit- 
ted great ravages near the river Loire. Here it was that 
the general of the Irish in Britain, with his forces joined 
the king, amongst which troops Eochaidh had entered 
hhnself a volunteer, in order to be revenged of Niall. — 
The king of Ireland, hearing of his arrival, would by no 
means admit him into his presence; however Eochaidh 
found an opportunity to execute his designs; for one 
day perceiving the king sitting upon the bank of the 
Loire, he shot him with an arrow from an opposite grove, 
and he instantly died. Upon this the troops returned 
home. 
A. D. > 118. Dathy, grandson of Moighmeodhin, suc- 
398. S ceeded and reigned twenty-three years. He 
was a prince of surprising nimbleness and agility, as his 
name imports; for it is said, that he could handle his 
weapons dextrously, and put on his armour before he 
was at man's estate. This prince carried his arms into 
Britain, as his predecessor had done, and committed 
great ravages. The Scots, with the assistance of the 
Picts, having subdued the fortresses between the two 
fyrths, proceeded as far as Severus' wall* where, without 
much difficulty, they entered the Roman province. The 
Romans having been called out of Britain, the Britons 
were reduced to great extremities by the inroads of 
their enemies. The Romans could not assist them, be- 
ing themselves invaded by the Goths under Alaric, who 
having sacked the city of Rome; had got possession of 
Gaul; and the Suevi, Vandals, Catti, and Alans were be- 
come masters of Spain. The emperor, however, to pre- 
vent the importunities of the Britons for assistance, pub- 
licly and freely acquitted them of the Roman jurisdiction. 
This liberty enhanced their misery. iEtius, in the reign 
of Valentinia^i III. having obtained signal victories over 
the Visigoths and Burgundians, in compassion to the Bri- 
tons, who were still harassed by the Picts and Scots, sent 
them a legion, under the command of Gallio of Ravenna, 
or as others say, of Maximilian, who forced the Scots and 
Picts beyond Severus' wall. J^tius, before his departure 

F 
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advised the Britons to inure themselves to arms, and to re- 
pair Severus' wall, promising them the help of his soldiers 
and his own direction in the work. The Britons falling 
in with his advice, soon completed the wall, and the Ro- 
mans took their last farewell of Britain, in the year four 
hundred and eighteen, according to Dr. StillingjSeet. 

In this monarch's reign, Eogan, the supposed son of 
Gabhran, general of the Scots in Britain, invaded Lein- 
ster, when Randubh, the son of Eochaidh, governed 
that province, and committed great ravages, under pre- 
tence of his title to the crown of Leinster. The mother 
of Randubh, seeing the misery the inhabitants were redu- 
ced to, went to Eogan's camp, where being introduced 
to him, she privately told him, that she was his own motifc- 
er; and that sh^ bore him and Randubh at a birth in Bri- 
tain, when Eochaidh was in exile; and that his supposed 
mother was then in labour, and brought forth a daughter, 
which being a great trouble to her, having no son, site 
immediately ordered him to be delivered to her, Bhd he 
was accordingly bred up as Gabhran's son. This ac- 
count prevaileid so much with Eogan, that he ceased hos- 
tilities, till the arrival of his supposed mother from Bri- 
tain. When she came, she confirmed all that the old 
princess had said, and Eogan retired with hb forces to 
ravage the Britons. 

Dathy hating a life of inaction, after having harassed 
the Britons, landed his troops in Gaul, where he com- 
mitted great ravages, and was at last killed by lightning 
at the foot of the Alps. His army brought his body wit£ 
them into Ireland. 
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jumelj doaili of Ualhj, was d^dved mookrcli of Inbnd- 
** aod (signed tliirly ynnis. 

In Uiis prince's rbign, t)ie Pictg uid Norlfacm Irixb 
itow began their hostilities againet the Britatw, wttb 
greater confidence than ever; and, thai lliny might miLe 
imiptioQS at their plcasiue, thoj made Inrgc IitvbcJics id 
fleveral parts of the wall, lalely lepait^d, which ws« 
weakly defended. *In this exiremiiy, tlie Britonn one* 
more applied to the Romans, and wrote a Tory movjna 
tetterto £tias then in Gnu!: "We know not (say they) 
what, course to steer. The barbarians drirc us to the 
sen, and the sea drives uh back to the baibaiiana ThtM, 
of two kinds of death, always in our view, one or otlter 
must be chosen, either to be swallowed up by t!ie waTea, 
or destroyed by the eword." jEtiuswsB nrnking prepS' 
rations against Attila, who had entered tiaul with eighty- 
thousand men, and, therefore, answered the Britons, tlial 
be could not comply with their petition. Upon this they 
were thunder-struck^ and called togethe^|[^etierfil coun. 
ci], which agreed that the only means, to prevent llieir 
ruin, was to choose a monarch, faacyiug that being uni- 
ted under one head, their divbions would cease, and they 
should be more enabled to resist their enemies; but such 
were the dissensions of their petty kings, that they en- 
deavoured to dispatch the monarch elect, in order to suc- 
ceed him. The names of these monarclia are unknown 

■Bcda, Bspin 
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till Vortigern, king of the Danmonii, i. e. Devon and Corn- 
wall, chosen in the year four hundred and forty-five, who, 
it is said, even assassinated his predecessor. It was he 
that sent ambassadors to the Saxons for assistance 
against the Picts and Scots, who had advanced as far as 
Stamford in Lincolnshire. 

Upon the arrival of the British ambassadors, Witigesil, 
the Saxon general, having summoned an assembly on 
this occasion, the chief of the embassy addressed them 
as follows: "Illustrious and generous Saxons, the Bri- 
tons, oppressed by the continual irruptions of the Picts 
and Scots, send us to implore your assistance. We have 
heard of your renown; and we are sensible that your 
arms are invincible; and, therefore, we are come to in- 
treat your protection. Britain, for many years, was a 
considerable part of the Roman empire; but being aban- 
doned by our masters, we know no nation better able 
than yourselves to assist us. If you grant our request, we 
offer, in return, all that our country, which is both rich 
and fertile, can afford. We shall submit to your own 
terms, provided you enable us to drive the enemy out of 
the country." Witigesil gave them this short though 
pleasing answer, "Be assured the Saxons will stand by 
you in your extremity;" and accordingly nine thousand 
men were granted them, on condition the Saxons should 
be possessed of the isle of Thanet, and their troops allow- 
ed a certain pay. It was these Saxons that founded the 
English monarchy, and at last drove the Britons into 
Wales, where they remain a distinct nation to this day. 
This shows of what dangerous consequence it is to in- 
vite foreigners into a kingdom. But to return to Ire- 
land. ^1^ 
A. D. > In VR twelfth year of Laogaire, Palladius was 
432. 5 sent into Ireland to preach the gospel by pope 
Celestinus I. who, having made some progress in the 
conversion of the Irish, they being somewhat prepared 
by the preaching of some converted Irish, who had been 
at Rome, he erected three churches in Leinster, which 
were called Cilfinne, Teachna Romhanach and Domh- 
nach Arda. PaUadius and several of his assistants, be- 
ing at last seized by Nathi, the son of Garchon, a violent 
bigot for the pagan religion, and who had the principal 
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command of the province, obliged him to, quit the work 
he had undertaken, to save his hfe, and to retire into Bri- 
tain, where he died in the first year of his mission. 

A. D. > The next year, St. Patrick, a Briton by birth, 

433. 3 and nephew to St. Martin, bishop of Tours, ar- 
rived in Ulster, by commission from Celestinus I. to com- 
plete the conversion of the Irish. He entered upon his 
ministry with such piety and courage, that he soon con- 
verted the nobility of Ulster, and established the metro- 
politan see at Ardmagh, of which he was the first bishop. 
He also converted the monarch of Ireland. 

Aongus, king ofMunster, hearing that St. Patrick was 
preaching in his province, went in person to invite him to 
his palace at Cashel, where St. Patrick came, and hav- 
ing instructed Aongus in the Christian faith, he baptized 
him. It is said that whilst Aongus stood at the font, St. 
Patrick striking his episcopal staff on the ground, the bot- 
tom of which had a spike of iron, struck it through the 
foot of the king; but notwithstanding the violence of the 
pain Aongus would not stir till the solemnity of the office 
was over. The same is related of Eogan, the son of 
Niall, the king of Ulster. St. Patrick also erected an 
archiepiscopal see a1^3b.st^l, whj^tj^ called the arch- 
bishop of Leath Mooii^. • -. . • 

Upon this extraordJHii^ spresrcRng of the gospel in 
Ireland, St. Patrick is said to have consecrated three 
hundred and sixty-five bishops, and ordained three 
thousand presbyters. From this time this island be- 
came so famous for piety and learning, that it was? 
<^alled the Island of Saints, and people from all parts of 
Europe flocked hither as to the great mart of learning.* 

In this prince's reign, a convocation was assembled to 
examine the public records of the kin(ylom, and a com- 
mittee of nine were chosen for that purpose, viz: Lao- 
guire, monarch of Ireland, Daire, king of Ulster, Core, 
king ofMunster, St Patrick, Benigne, Cairnach, bishops, 
Dubtach, Feargus and Rosa, antiquarians.! By this 
learned committee were the antient records of the king- 
dom examined and purged, and then committed to the 
care of the bishops, who had them transcribed and laid 
up in their principal churches for the benefit of posterity. 

* Bede. Camden. f Psalter of Cashel. 
F 2 
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There are many of these manuscripts preserved to the 
present times, and many copies of them found in the cus- 
tody of the cuuous; such are the hook of Ardmagh, the 
Psalter of Cashel, the hook of Glandelock, the hook 
called in the Irish language, Leahhar na Huaidbchon- 
gabhala, the Treatise of Cluainmacnaois, the book of 
Fiontan Cluana Haighneach, the yellow book of Moling, 
the black book of Molaiga, and several others. Also 
about this time, mints were erected at Ardmagh and Ca* 
shel, and money coined for the service of the state. 

Laogaire was disturbed in his government by Criom- 
than, the son of Eana Cinsalach, who, with the assistance 
of the provincial troops, attacking the king's forces rout- 
ed them, and took Laogaire prisoner. Criomthan hav- 
ing the king in his power, would not give him his liber- 
ty, unless he would swear, that he would never attempt 
to get possession of the tribute of Leinster. This the 
monarch agreed to; but he was no sooner out of his ene- 
my's power, than he violated his oath; wherefore, says 
the historians, the vengeance of Heaven fell upon him, 
for he was killed by a thunder bolt at Greallach Dabhuill, 
near the Liffey, as an example to all succeeding kings, 
who trifle with.Jp||iiHu;M^^qfllfllt ^MiSsnagine they have 

a dispensin^^cgiv^wwEens. jgW"° ^^ state seemte re- 
quire it. •• • ^. ^j^l 

A. D. > 1 20. OiUioll Molt, the son of Dathy, succeed- 
451. ^ ed, and reigned twenty years. This prince 
fought the memorable battle of Tuama Aichir with the 
people of Leinster, which concluded with incredible 
slaughter on both sides. He was at last attacked by 
Lughaidh, son of Laogaire, with a numerous army, in 
which conflict he was slain. In this reign died Amal- 
gaidh, king of Ck>nnaught, who had governed that pro- 
vince twenty years. Likewise Muirreadhach Mundearg^ 
king of Ulster, after a reign of twelve years. 

A. D. > 121. Lughaidh the son of Laogaire, snCceed- 
471. S ed, and reigned twenty years. In the reign of 
this prince, the following battles were fought between 
several princes of the island, vi2: the battle of Gill Os- 
nach, in which Aongus, the king of Munster, with his 
queen, lost their lives, after a reign of thirty-six yeurs» 
by the forces of Leinster, In the battle of Graine, Fhh 
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A. o t ItwudnintfaethirtaentfaTmrof this prince, 
609. 1 Mending to Vahet, Lloyd, and Stillinsfleet, 
writen St great note, that Feargua the Great, farolEer to 
Ibia monsrui with a numerona army invaded North-Bri- 
tain, and there founded the famous kingdom of Scotland. 
And tlw firmer to fix the crown upon hia ]iead, Feargua 
sent to hia brother for the famous sLone, on which the 
IdngB of Ireland usually were inaugurated, that he might 
receiTO the crown also upon it. His request was grant- 
ed, and the stone accordingly sent away to Scotland, 
where it remained at Scone till Kdward I. king of Eng- 
.laud, in the year 1296, caused it to be removed to West- 
minster, where it rentains to this day. enclosed in a 
wooden chair, and in which the kings of England re> 
ceire the crown. On tliis stone the following ^stich was 



JVt falUt/atum, Scoti ijnocunque locatum 
IivvenitMt lapidem, regiuire tenenter tbidtm. 

Or fate's deceiv'd, and Heaven decrees in vain; 
Or, where tbey find this stune, the Scots shall reign. 

The pet^e of Scotland had all along placed a sort of 
fatality in this stone, fancying, that, whilpt it remained in 
the country, their state would be unshaken, but that the 
moment it should be removed it would occasion great re- 
volutions. Edward had no other view, in carrying it 
away, than to create in the Scots a belief, that the time 
of the dissolution of their monarchy was come, and to les- 
sen the hopes of recovering their hberty; but at that time 
tbej received a greato) loss-, for the burning of their le- 
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cord, by Edward's order, was, to them and their posteri- 
ty an irretrievable misfortune. But to return to the mon- 
arch of Ireland. 

Mortough met with great opposition in his government, 
towards the latter end of his reign; for he fought five bat- 
tles in one year with various success. Soon after this he 
• died at the house of Cheitthigh. 

1 shall here add a few particulars concerning some ec- 
clesiasticks, eminent for their piety and learning, which 
flourished in the last century in Ireland. 

St. Albe, or Ailbe, born in Ely O Carol, was convert- 
ed in his minority, before the arrival of PaUadius, and 
went to Rome, where he was consecrated bishop by the 
Pope. There is yet remaining of his works, a rule f(tf 
monks, in manuscript. He laboured much in the conver- 
sion of his countrymen, and died in 527. 

Dubtach a convert of St. Patrick, and a famous poet 
and antiquarian, wrote sacred poems, for says Jocelin, 
being baptized and confirmed in the faith, he turned his 
poetry, which in the flower and prime of his studies he 
employed in praise of false gods, to a much better use, 
changing his mind and style, he wrote more elegant po- 
ems, in praise of the Almighty Creator, and his holy- 
preachers. 

Fiach, educated under Dubtach, being appointed bish- 
op of Sletty in the Queen's county, he was so remark- 
able for his strictness of life, that he converted and bap- 
tized the whole nation of Cinsalach, which is the greater 
and better part of Leinster. 

Benige was a scholar of St. Patrick, and his success- 
or in the see of Ardmagh. He was remarkable for his 
holiness of life, and for his having wrote a book, part Ir- 
ish and part Latin, of the virtues and miracles of St. Pat- 
rick, to which Jocelin owns himself beholden. There is 
extant an Irish poem of the Dubhnians conversion, ascrib- 
ed to liim. 

Sedulius, a famous poet, orator, and divine, lived about 
490. He travelled into France, Italy, and Asia, and re- 
turning by the borders of Achaia, in the city of Rome, 
great notice was taken of him for his singular learning. 
He wrote several books in prose and Verse, viz. fourteen 
books on St Paul's Epistles, a pftchal song in metre, in 
four books, and many others. 
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Si HHta'd WM tmruin Mnnrtcr. •vrfDOOt^'d at tjatnora, 
and nftorwartia bisliop uf Kntlxny lUviitg fur wme 
years hunor^hlj diechu^ied his rpiwonal fanclioo, he 
weut n pil^image lo Jerusatem. from thpnc« he tiaveUt^d 
into Italy, where he became lii5}M)p of Tai 
wrote a book of phropiiei^ios. 

Lienan, bishop of Damleag, or Dulcck. was horn in 
Monster, had hip eduration srime time in Fntnce, under 
St. Martin, bisliop of Tours, and died in 489. lie wrnte 
the life of St. Palrick. 

A. D. } 123. Tuathal Maolgarbh, ihe son of C'ormac 

bio. ^ paoch grandson of Ninll. upon the dcalli of 
Mortough succeeded to the throne of Ireland and reign- 
ed thirteen years. 

In this reign the followini; battles nerc fought liy ihe 
princes of the conntry, viz. the battle of Torlan was fnii;;!)! 
by the people of Leinster, in ^liicli Knrra, the son of 
Oillioll Molt was slain; the battle of Sligo, by I'eargii*: and 
Daniel, the two Bona of Miirtouah. in wliicli l'>>gan Heal 
king of Connaughl, was slain, after a niun of thirty-five 
years. 

Upon the death of P^ogan Bcal, Gtiaire, the son of 
Colman, took upon him the iinvornuient, although Ihede- 
ceased prince left children behind hitn. Ceiillath, the 
eldest, had entered hiinsell' in'o a reli;,'ious o der, under 
the famous C'iaran; but nc^vertheless lit.' was ^o prej^sed 
upon by his friends to assume \»s rijihtA to the proviuiiid 
crown, that he left liis cell anil appeared al the head of a 
good body of forces. Ciarau iriissiujr ihe yjiiiiL' prince, 
and en(|uiring for him, was soon ititliniied of iiis inteii- 
tions, which very much ex!>s]>praied the saiiit. (Vallacb 
being informed of Ciaran's reseutmenl. lie liaslcncd to 
the convent hv.am-d the abbot's pardon, and promised 
obedience for the future. Cinran i;ave him his blesRing, 
and the younti prince relurnet' 'ii his devotion, where in 
process of time be vucl p-.-,rr;ol.',<l lo a bisli-iprie, Uuw- 
ever, Ccallach endeavored to secure an interest for hi<; 
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younger brother, which being discovered to Guaire, he 
prevailed with three of the bishop's servants to dispatch, 
him, which they did the first opportunity. This violent 
death of Ceailach, say the historians, was owing to his at^ 
tempting a secular life, which was foretold by Ciaran. 

Tuatbal Maolgarbh was at last assassinated by Maol- 
mor, the son of Niathire, at a place called Grealladh Ely, 
at the desire of his successor. 

A. D. ) 124. Diarmuidh, the son of Feargus Ceirbh< 

628. \ eoil the grandson of Niall, ascended the throne, 
and reigned twenty-two years. This prince was distijirb- 
ed in lus government by Feargus and Daniel, the two 
sons of Murtough, who defeated him in the battle of 
Cuildreim'ne, with a great slaughter of his troops. He 
was attended with the same ill fortune, when he foii|^ 
the battle of Cuil Vinsion at Teabhtha, being driven oat 
of the field by Hugh, king of Teabhtha, where the greats 
est part of his army was cut oS, 

In the seventh year 6f Diarmuidh's reign, Guaire, king 
of Connaught, had, for some reasons, taken a cow from 
a religious woman, called Sionach Cro; who applying to 
the monarch for satisfaction for the injury he had done 
her, Diarmudh immediately marched his army towards 
Connaught, and encamped on the side of the Shannoa 
Guaire Hkewise encamped on the other side. In this state 
of inaction both armies lay for some time. In the inter- 
im Guaire, doubting of success sent Cumin, his favorite, 
to the monarch, to desire he would not pass the river for 
twenty-four hours. Diarmudh readily agreed to this; and 
in the mean time Cumin endeavored to persuade Guaire 
to give the king satisfaction, and not hazard a battle, his 
forces being vastly inferior to Diarmuidh's. These rea- 
sons did not prevail on the king of Connought, who was 
resolved to give battle; and, therefore, prepared to face 
the enemy. The two armies being drawn out in order of 
battle, the king of Ireland's troops plunged into the Shan* 
non, and gaining the opposite side, although bravely de- 
fended by the provincial forces, made a great slaughter 
of them, and put them to a general rout. 

After this defeat, Guaire retreated to the cell of a re« 
ligious woman in an unfrequented wood, till he could 
make his peace with the king of Ireland. In this wood 
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he met with his scattered forces, who unanimously 
agreed to suhmit to Diarmuidh. Upon this, Guaire 
sent a messenger with his submission to the king, which 
was accepted. Guaire being introduced to the king, he 
fell on his knees anti deUvered his sword into the mon- 
arch's hand, who obUged him to hold the point of it be- 
tween his teeth, whilst he made trial of that charity and 
bounty he was so much famed for, and whether it pro- 
ceeded from a principle of rehgion and goodness, or 
were the effect of popularity and ostentation. Accord- 
ingly the king ordered an eminent bard, to apply to him 
for charity, which being done, Guaire refused his re- 
quest, being sensible that he was supported by the king. 
Upon this, a man, grievously afflicted with a leprosy, (for 
it was in the camp) and a very miserable object, solicited 
his charity and begged alms for God's sake. Guaire, 
convinced of his necessities, and being incapable of re- 
lieving him any other way, gave him the silver bodkin 
that stuck in his vest. The poor man retired with his 
alms, which was soon taken from him by the king's order. 
Upon this, he returned to Guaire, and ^cquaii^^ing him 
of his misfortune, again begged his charity. The prince 
affected with this relation, gave him his girdle, which 
was of considerable value; and this was likewise taken 
from the poor man; which Guaire being informed of, 
burst out into a flood of tears, because he had nothing 
more to give. The king observing him in this affliction, 
demanded the occasion of it, and asked him whether his 
sorrow proceeded from the state of his affairs. Guaire 
replied, that his ill fortune was the least subject of his 
grief, which whoUy arose from reflecting upon the dis- 
tress of the miserable leper, and the incapacity of his 
condition to afford him rctief. The king upon this, de- 
sired him to rise from the ground, being convinced of the 
humanity of his nature, and extraordinary virtue, and 
generously received him into his friendship, promising 
never to require any subjection from him; being sensible 
there was an Almighty Sovereign, to whom he himself 
owed homage, and whose vicegerent he was in the ad- 
ministration of his government. 

The two kings hieing reconciled, entered into a strict 
league, and bound themselrea in the most solemn man- 
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ner not to violate their engagements. Upon this friend- 
ship, the king of Ireland invited Guaire to go to the 
gr«iai fair of Tailtean, which was the public mart of the 
kinf<clom: when they were there, Diarmuidh gave secret 
orders through the whole fair, that no one should, upon 
any account, apply to Guaire for his charity, or receive a 
gratuity from his hands, being sensible of the tenderness 
of his nature, and that his bounty admitted no limits. 
Three days after their arrival, Guaire perceiving no mis- 
erable object to implore his relief, and being informed of 
the king's orders, desired the king to let him have a good 
bishop, that he might confess and receive absolution. The 
king surprised, asked him what he intended by this re- 
quest? He answered, that he was certain that his death 
was approaching, because he was unable to live without 
exercising his charity, which his royal mandate had en- 
tirely put it out of his power to do. Diarmuidh immedi- 
ately revoked his order, and by that means opened a way 
for the bounty of liis royal companion, who, besides the 
large sums he expended in relieving the poor, with great 
giBnerosi),y encouraged the men of learning in all profes- 
sions, anoby Tiis benefactions procured the applause of 
the most eminent poets and antiquarians of the kingdom. 

Upon Guaire's restoration to the throne of Connaught, 
lie made great preparations to invade Munster, in hopes 
of recovering the territories that had been taken from 
his ancestors, by Lughaidh Mean, king of Munster. As 
soon as his troops were ready, he entered Munster, and 
committed great ravages. Upon this Dioma, king of 
Munster, marched with his forces, to drive Guaire into 
his own province; and the two armies meeting in the 
middle of the county of Limerick, a terrible battle ensu- 
ed, in which the king of Connaught was defeated, and 
most of his forces cut to pieces. 

In Diarmuidh's reign the kingdom was visited with a 
dreadful plague, which destroyed vast numbers of peo- 
ple, particularly the religious. About this time died 
Eochaidh, king of Ubter, after a reign of twenty two 
years; and likewise Colman More, who had governed 
tlie province of Leinster thirty years. 

Diarmuidh waa at last slain by Hugh Dubh Mac Swy- 
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b Kt • pkro c«ll«d Haifa Deftp, vtd mu bunrd at Ctia- 
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^K«.D. 2 13'^' Irarnni and Daniel, the two wos oT 

^MSfio ) MnrtoQph. d^cendf-tl Trum Ntal). vucci^mImI 

IMmDuidh, and tetgnMl but one vhw. Tlioie princ«* 

vere oblifitid lo engaifp willi tliv mhalritaiila uf l.ciiulM' 

ut itif Ifuiilvof liflUiia UlTey, in wliidi acituu li>c fixi^ca 

^^JLiCUtalttc w«i« cnlirely fouled. Suon adiir ibla ticUc 

^^Mfauy tUed. but af>er what maun^r i« ni>t rvranletL 

^Ki. o. i 1 3ti. Kochaidli. tl>D Mint »r Otuilel. ami hi* un> ' 

rlillt iniglinil. thrim joua. lii the retain at' llien; princea, 
Cwbra Cron, king of MunsteT, Icnight the t»ulf) of 
Fmnhia agiinst Colman Beag, the Bon of Uiarmuidh, 
and defeated him, wilh the slaughter of tlie (freateat 
part of his fbrcea. Soon after tliis victory, the king of 
Hunstn died. As did also, rcm.irknlilc for Iiis grpot 
q^, ^aoniiin Biorra, a^ed one inmdrtd and cjj^lily 
yean. Some time af\er tliia, Fiaf^hadli, ihe. pon of 
Baodhaa, engaged in tlie bloody hattlei' of Koila and 
Forthola against the inhabitants of I'ilv ^id U!^y>ry. and 
obtained a coinptete victory. Tht^se priiict's were at 
last alain in a battle with Crouan, king of Conachta 
Glinne Oeimhtn 
A D- > 127.Ammcreach,thesonofScadlma, descended 
664. ( from Niall, succeeded, and ruimied thrct^ years. 
This prince was at lant slain by Fcarnus Mac .Neill, at 
Carrig Leimme an Kich. 

1. D.} 188. Baodhan, the son of Nincadhiidh, do- 
667. \ Bcendird from Niall, !<at nest upon tlu- throne, 
and reigned but one year About thij> time the battle 
of Bagha was fou^dit. in which lliiL'h, the king of <?on- 
naiight, was alain. Ba'Klhan was at last Ireachorousty 
slain, by the two Cumins, at tlje place where his pre- 
Oecessor was slain. 

*. D. ) 129. Aodh or Ilu^h, thp son of Ainniereach. 

568. 5 succeeded, and reiLmed twenty-seven years. — 

Thia prince fonsht the not^'d battle of Beallacb Ualhi, 

where he oblained a complpie victory, killing Colman 

Bei^ on the spot, wilh five thousand of his forces. 

This monarch summoned the prince, nobility and 
clergy of die kingdom, to meet in a parliumentary way 
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at Droniccat. lie had three principal reasons for con- 
veninjr this assembly. First, The insolence of the poets, 
who had l^ocorne so numerous by the indulgence of 
former kinj^rs, that a third part of the whole kingdom 
passed under the notion of poets, and professed them- 
selves regular members of that society; for it was a plau- 
sible cover to idleness and ease, it being ordained by 
law, that they should be quartered on the inliabitants 
from November till May. But what incensed the king 
the more, was their demanding the golden bodkin that 
fustrned the royal robe under liis neck. This was not 
the first time that their conduct displeased the govern- 
ment, but they were always protected by the kings of 
Ulster.* Second, To settle a constant tribute on the 
famous tribe of Dailriads in Scotland, who owed hmn- 
age to the crown of Ireland, and paid an acknowledg- 
ment, called Eric, i. e. ransom or kindred money. It seems 
the Scots of Britain had of late refused to pay this tax, 
which Hugh resolved, for the future, to oblige them to 
pay. 'i'hird, To deprive Scan Ian More, the son of 
Cionfha^ladh, of the command of Ossory, who had re- 
fused to pay the revenue arising from that country into 
the {>ublic exchecpier, and converting it to his own use. 
The king desi(j;ned to rccoinmend Jollan, the son of Scan- 
Ian, to the assembly, who ^as every way 'qualified to gov- 
ern the people of Ossory. 

'J'o this assembly, came St. Collum Kille from the 
land of the Picts, where he had been to convert that na- 
tion to Christianity, which he happily effected. He was 
attended by twenty bishops, forty priests, fifty deacooSi 
and thirty students in divinity, who were allowed a place 
in this assembly, on account of their abbot's extraordina- 
ry worth. When the three important questions came to 
be debated, St. Collum Kille, by the force of his reasons, 
obliged the assembly to release Scanlan, who was in con- 
finement; to lay aside all preparations to invade Scotland; 
to oblige that famous colony to pay I'^ric; and that the 
eollege of poets should be reformed, but not suppressed; 
and that the greatest part of them should be degraded for 
their insolence; and for the rest, that every king, prince^ 

* PsalUr of Cashel. 
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1^ lord«r a (Tuitrrd, »hou)d mainlwii oitoof them, lo pre- 

n« the enploite oibie familr. I'rom lliis tiinp, Ihr pijcUi 
eaUowvil an hoitoitttblc mpporl. and inrv;-iod <ri(h 
itMdiMry priFiLegoB. 1( b said, tliat iliif HwemUly 

f br tbine«n monlhs, whar« Mvfval exc«ll«n< U«ra 
e enacts lor (he better novTrniRtiit or the etat(>.— 

; Cullum. ujion ihc breaking u|t of tlie aHMrmbly. >«• 
orned 10 Iu9 monastery in iho islaad of lly, ob tlM> eout 
of Scotland. 

In tliis monarch's reign, bis son Conall. at ibe head of 
theioval army, was defeafed by Coiniuii Riraliidli. in ilia 
iAiBKnPaismhna. Soun al'^r ilu^ t\,.- l,;,M|r of CuiU 
Conall wu flm^ by Fiachadh, the son of Baodhan, in 
winch ictiooF^chadh, the son of Diomein, was routed. 
and the greatest part of his army put to the sword. Af- 
ter this defeat, Conall, the son of Suibhne, obtained by 
his conduct and courage, three complete victories in one 
day, over three great generals of the name of Hugh, viz: 
Hng^ Slaine, Hugh Buidhe, king of O Maine, and Hugh 
Room, king of O Faily. These battles were fought at 
Broighin da Choga. 

It wu also in this monarch's reign, that the Saxons, 
iriio were invited into Britain, by the natives, to assist 
them against the inroads of the Picts and Scots, after 
nnheaid-of cru^ties, made an entire conquest of South- 
Britain, which they called England.* These cruel idola- 
ters, Bays a celebrated historian, as well out of duty as 
wantonness, trampled upon^cry tiling relating to Chris- 
tianity, and treated even the christians themselves with 
the atmost barbarity. "From the east and west, says Gil- 
das, nothing was to be seen but churches burnt and de- 
stroyed to dietr very foundations. Tlie inhabitants were 
ant off by the sword, and buried under the ruins of their 
own houses; and the altars were daily profaned by the 
blood of the Bntons slain thereon." Bede, who was 
himself a Saxon, tells us, that "by the Saxons a fire was 
lighted up, which executed the just vengeance of God 
against the wicked Britons, as he had formerly burnt Je- 
rusalem by the Chaldeans. Britain was so ravaged by 
the conquerors, or rather by the hand of the Almighty, 
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that there seemed to be a continued flame from sea to 
sea, which consumed the cities, and covered the surface 
of the whole island. Public and private buildings fell 
in one common ruin; the priests were murdered on the 
very altars; and the bishop and his flock perished with- 
out any distinction, no one daring to give their scatter- 
ed corpse an honourable burial. 

The Britons, who escaped the fury of those merciless 
conquerors, for want of provisions in the woods and 
mountains to which they retreated, were forced, at last, 
to submit to the Saxons, being glad to purchase their 
lives with the loss of their liberty. Some retired into 
Ireland and other foreign parts; and they who out of love 
to their native country, remained in the island, and dread- 
ing slavery, could not think of surrendering themselves 
up to the Saxons, dragged on a miserable life, exposed 
unto inexpressible wants, and perplexed with continual 
fears. But to return to the affairs of Ireland. 

Hugh having some difference with the king of Leinsier, 
raised a great army, and attacking the provincial forces, 
he was unfortunately slain, at Beallach Dunbolg, and his 
army defeated. 
A. D. } 130. Hugh Slaine, the son of Dairmuidh, and 
585. ^ Colman Riamidh, the sonof Murtough, both de- 
scended from Niall, succeeded and reigfled six years. In 
this reign the people of Leinster took up arms against 
Brandubh, their king, and in the battle of Camcluain, they 
gained a considerable victory over the king's troopa, in 
which action Brandubh lost his life. These princes were 
at last slain, Hugh by Conall Gubthin, and Colman by 
Lochan Diolmhain. 

A. D. > 131. Aodh Vairiodhnach, the son of Daniel, 
591. ^ succeeded, and reigned twenty-seven years. — 
This prince met with frequent disturbances from Aongus, 
the son of Colman, who was at length entirely defeated 
in the battle of Odhbha, in which bloody action Conall 
Laoghbreagh, the son of Hugh Slaine, lost his life. Also 
in this reign, in the year 579, Gregory the great, bishop of 
Rome, sent forty Benedictine monks, vnth Austin at their 
head, in the quality of abbot, into England, to preach the 
gospel to the EngUsh.''^ Austin landed in the ide of 

* Bede. Rapin. 
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Thmnet in Kent, and having converted Ethelbert, king of 
Rent, he fixed the metropolitan see at Canterbury. But 
to return to Ireland. 

Aodh, the monarch of Ireland, was killed in the battle 
of Dafearta. 

I shall conclude this book, with an account of several 
persons eminent for their piety and learning in the Irish 
church, in the sixth century. 

St. Collum Rille, or Columba, of a noble Irish family, 
founded a monastery in Ireland, called Dearmagh, or the 
field of oaks, because situated in a forest. In the year 
565 he went into Britain, to preach the gospel to the 
Picts, where, by his doctrine joined to his good example, 
he converted the whole nation, with their king Brydlus, 
who gave him the little island of Jona or Hy, since named 
Cochil, where he founded a very famous monastery. The 
Scotch churches both in Ireland and Great Britain, were 
for many years, supplied by these two monasteries, with 
bishops and priests. It is remarkable that pursuant to 
Collum's institution, the abbot of Jona retained a juris- 
diction, not ^y over the several monasteries which 
sprung from that, but also over the monks that went off 
to be priests or bishops. Bede gives this reason for it, 
that Collum, the founder, was no more than a priest; but 
it might be added, that the monks, who hod vowed obedi- 
ence to the abbot of Jona, though advanced to the episco- 
pal dignity, believed their former vow indispensably ob- 
liging. St. Collum died in tlie year 597, aged seventy- 
seven, and was buried in the abbey of Jona. 

St. Finan, or Finian, bishop of Clonard, writ some 
prselections, with other things. In his tiiiie the abbey of 
Clonard, was a college, to which persons from most 
parts of Europe resorted. 

Ciaran, abbot and bishop of Seigar-Ciaran, wrote a 
rule for monks; and is said to !tave wrote some prophe- 
eies. 

St. Jarlath, the first bishop of Tuam, lived about 640, 
and was remarkable for his holiness of life. There are 
certain prophecies of his successors, bishops of 'J'uam, 
extant under his name. 

St. Brendan, of Clonfert, in the county of Galway, wag 
famouft for his extraordinary learning and piety, being 

G2 
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principal of the abbey of St. Mary of Port Pure, in that 
town, which was thtMi a college, and much resorted. 

St. Ruaden founded the abbey of Lure ho in Munster 
and was tbe first abhot. He was educated under St. Fin- 
ian, bishop of Clonard. He writ a book against king 
Diarinuidh, another of the strange nature of springs in 
Ireland, and of a wonderful tree. 

St. Congal, or Coiugal, i. e. fair pledge, born in Ulster, 
and educated under St. Fintan, at Clonenach, in the 
qucen's-county, afterwards at Clonmacnoise, under bish- 
op i^ugid, from whom he received holy orders. St Ber- 
nard, in the life of St. Malachias, says, that "St. Congal 
built the great monastery of Bangor in the Ardes of Ul- 
ster, near the eastern sea, and a vast multitude of monks 
came tliither, insomuch that one place could not contain 
them; so he built cells and monasteries, not only in the 
Ardes, but throughout Ireland, in which were three thou- 
sand monks under the care and government of the holy 
fkther Congal." This monastery was a college of ]Hriii- 
cipal note. Congal wrote monastical institutes yet ex- 
tant, also the acts of St. Collum, and some epistles. He 
died in his abbey of Bangor, aged eighty-five. 

St. Canic or Kynnic, but commonly called St Kenney, 
son of Laidec, a celebrated poet, was abbot of Aghavo« 
in Upper < )ssory. He wrote the life of St Collum, and 
hymns in his praise. It is said he wrote a volume of the 
four Evangelists, called by the ancients, Glass Kynick. 
He died the 11th October, 600, aged seventy-two. 

St. Colman bishop of Cloyne, was remarkable for \m 
extraordinary piety. He wrote the life of St Senan. 

St Bridj^'et, a virgin, born at Fochardinthe county of 
Louth, accoidiiigtothc historians, was one of the greatest 
ornaments of, Ireland. It is said, that her love to virgin- 
ity was so preat, that a youni» man asking her for a vnfe, 
she prayed to God to make her so deformed, that none 
ihould ever more regard her. Her prayer was heard, 
and a distemper that fell in her eye, and quite put it out, 
deUvered her from the importunity of the youth, that 
would have had her in marriage; which obhged her father 
to consent that she should be a nun. Three othei maids 
of that country joined with her in the resolution of giving 
themselves up to God in the same manner; and l^viaff 
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taken leave of their parents, they went away to bishop 
Mel, disciple to St Patrick, in the county of y eath, who 
veiled, and gave them a particular habit, and received 
their profession of perpetual virginity. Bridget having 
formed a religious community of her companions, soon 
found the same encreased by a considerable number of 
holy virgins, who desired to live under her direction. — 
This obliged her to erect several monasteries in sundry 
parts of Ireland. The chiefest of them, and where she 
geneially resided, was at Kildare in Leinster. The repu- 
tation of her sanctity, and it is said, miracles, on which 
account she was called Thaumaturga, i. e wonder-work- 
er, made the place so renowned, and so much frequented, 
that the many buildings erected about the monastery du- 
ring her life formed a town, which in process of time grew 
so considerable, as to have the episcopal see placed 
therein The care she was obliged to take of all the re* 
ligious houses that looked upon her as their mother and 
foundress, obliged her to undertake many journies, which 
took up a great part of her life, and were always so bene- 
ficial, that it may be said, she never ceased, till the end 
of her days, still to found some new monastery, through 
the piety of persons of quality, who gave her lands; so 
that in a short time Ireland was full of monasteries of St. 
Bridget. She was altogether estranged Irom all crea- 
tures, but extraordinarily charitable to the poor. These 
two virtues seem to have been particularly eminent in 
her, and were her peculiar character. She wrote a rule 
for the nuns of her own order, also an epistle to St. Aide, 
son of Degil, in Irish rhyme, wherein she dissuades him 
from travel, a poem on the virtues of St. Patrick, and 
the (Quiver of Divine Love, or the Desires of the Pious. 
{She died in five hundred and twenty->one or five hundred 
and twenty-three ,^aged seventy years, and was buried at 
Kildare, where the religious women, the more to honour 
her memory, invented an holy and perpetual fire, called 
St. Bridget's Fire, which occasioned the monastery to be 
called the House of Fire. They kept the same burning, 
through the connivance of the bishops, till the year 
twelve hundred and twenty, when Henry Loundres, 
archbishop x)f Dublin, caused it to be put out, to remove 
all occasion of superstition. 
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St. Ita, a virgin, was abbess of the nunnery of Cluain- 
credil. She was eminent for her hohness of hfe, and 
is said to have the gift of miracles. 

St. Aide, a king of Leinster, founded the abbey of 
Kiidare, and afterwards was abbot and bisliop thereof. 

St Colmannelle founded the abbey of Linall, or Land- 
Elo, in Leinster, and the priory' of Muchmor of Ul- 
ster. 

St. Fiacre founded the abbey of Clonard in Meath, al- 
so those of Tibrada, inisfallen, Ardfinan, and Druim- 
der-Daloch. 

St. Cronan founded the abbey of Roscree in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary, Glasmore in the county of Waterford« 
p^^ and of Ball in Connaught. 

;: ' ' St. Lugadius founded an abbey in the isle of Rachin, 
on the coast of the county of Antrim, another at Cluain- 
* . Finchoil, and afterwards those of Druin-ineaschuin and 
of Fordhonira. 

St. Laferian, or Molaise, founded the abbey of Leigh"* 
lin, and was bishop and abbot thereof lie also found- 
ed the abbey of Devenests in the county of Fermaoagli. 
and that of Echrois in Connaught 
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€!ontain%ng the reigns of eighteen monarchs, with an account 
of several ecclesiastics in the church of Ireland^ in the 
seventh and eighth centurieSf eminent for their piety and 
learning, 

618. 5 132. jM-aolchobha, upon the death of Aodb 
seized upon the crown. He was grandson of Ainn 
each, and reigned four years. He was at last slain 
the battle of Bealgadin by Suibhne Mean. 

A. D. > 133. Suibhne Mean, the son of Fiachra, de* 

622. J scended from Niall, succeeded, and reigned 
thirteen years. In this prince's reign died, Hugh Bean- 
ain, king of Munster. Suibhna was slain by Conall Claon. 

In this reign flourished the great St. Carthage, or Mo- 
chuda, so eminent for piety and learning, and those un- 
^er his care, that having founded the abbey of Ratheny 
in East-Meath, people of all degrees flocked to it as to 
the fountain of piety and learning, it being a college ^of 
great note.* This high character of Mochuda and Ihis 
monks, who are said to be eight hundred and sixty-seven, 
raised a jealousy among the religious, who lived in the 
convent of Jobh Meill, they daily losing ground in the af- 
fections of the people. To recover their character, they 
sent messengers to Mochuda to desire him to leave 
Ratheny, and retire to his own country, which was Mun- 
ster. Upon the arrival of the messengers, Mochuda told 
them, that he would never leave his monastery till he was 
compelled to it by a king or a bishop. This answer so 
enraged the monks of Jobh Neill, that they engaged 
Blathmac and Diarmuidh, princes of the country, to force 
Mochuda out of the convent. Accordingly they camOi 

*f Salter of Cashel. 
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attended by several of the northern cler^, with a design 
to seize upon the saint. Mochuda hearing of their ap- 
proach, sent a Pictish nobleman, who was a lay monk 
in the liouse, to treat with Blathmac, and to desire the 
favour of continuing with his monks a year longer. Upon 
this, Blathmac granted Mochuda' s request, and returned 
home. When the year was expired, Blathmac came 
again, with a resolution to turn Mochuda out of the con- 
vent; but was prevailed upon to let him remain there an- 
other year. At the expiration of the second year, Blath- 
mac went to the convent, and finding Mochuda and his 
monks still in it, he by violence forced them out and took 
possession of the monastery. The good man, in this de* 
plorable state, followed by his monks, travelled into 
Munster, where the king of the Deissyes gave him aa 
honourable reception, and bestowed on him Dunsginne, 
now Lismore, where he founded a monastery, which was 
also a famous college, and a bishopric. He also fomided 
an hospital for lepers. He wrote a rule for monks, ii 
Irish, yet extant, and died in 636 or 637. 

A. D. } 134. Daniel, brother to Maolchobha, succeed- 
635. ^ ed, and reigned thirteen years. This prince 
engaged Conall Claon, in the battle of Dun Citheme, and 
gained a complete victory, having made a terrible slaugh- 
ter of Conall's troops. Also some time after he engaged 
him a second time, in the battle of Muighrath, in whick 
Conall was slain, after he had governed the province of 
Ulster ten years. This monarch died a natural death. 
A. D. > 135. Conall Claon, and his brother Ceallachc 
648. ^ sons of Maolchobha, succeeded, and reigned 
thirteen years. In the reign of these princes, died Cuan- 
na, the son of Calchine, descended from Heber Fionn^ 
and who was king of Fearney in South Munster; he was 
a prince of the most distinguished courage of his time, 
and of extensive charity. 

Also in this reign Ragallach, the son of Vadhacfa, 
governed Connaught; who having usurped the crown in 
prejudice to his nephew, (who had great interest in the 
affections of the people) endeavoured to assassinate 
him, but to no purpose. Rag:allach, at length feigned 
himself sick, and sending for his nephew, told him, he 
meed not be under any fear of ill designs against his per- 
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li (or iiv lincl ltd! u ^iiort liiw In brr, iimI ilitTofiira de- 
D nainp titiii Tut Iiis ftiH'cnsnr; uihI iliTinrd thit 
nt tiinv lie raiiM? I<i mi- bitn, lit* wtiultl Ut k^idii all 
pcJon. tind cowr in o monHcr llnl hudIiI i>f>|>i*ik il* 
I young priiinr, deccivnl Uj tint hjyoctisf tif bM un- 
de. ciun« tkiv nvTHdny Hniitlpiid<^, uid (Ottering the cliam- 
ber where Ihokin); Inf, npon ■ n^ k'^^^' ti" ^"^ ■*' ■'p- 
on by a paicci of rntlinni' wlin t»»jn disi>ntclit'(l him. — 
Ka.!HiU<i<^h being that> df livrrpil from iiit- l<;nni, DbuidonfHJ 
lucaBell' to all manner ofilrhaiiilitry, fo thnt Itr deflow- 
ered hiH own diiiiahur, and kepi hrf sf liin ciwcnbinp. — 
Ills queen ofieiidtd at rlus iiiipimis act, brought iIip clcr- 
gj to luin, but their pious exliortatioiu had no effect — 
However, the vengeance of Hraven eoon overtook him; 
for be was killed by a prirc<-1 of labourers, as he was hunt- 
ing B stag, dtter a reign of t wcnlj-five years. His queen 
died soon alter, occasioned by the base usage ofherhus* 
band. 

Likewise in this rci^'n was fiiiii.'iit the battle of Cam 
Connill, bf Diatmnidh, the soil uf llii<!h l^laine, in which 
was slain Cuan, the kiniF of Alnn^tcr, after a Teii.rn of ten 
years- also Cuan Conuill, kini; of Fitiinte, and Talnion- 
ach, kingof U Liatbain. This victory, it is said, was ow- 
ing to the incessant prayers of the monks of ('Ion mac noise; 
for which success Diarmuidh bestowed a large tract of 
land to that abbey, known at this day, by the name of 
Liathmantain. 

Conall was at last slain by the above mentioned Diar- 
muidh, and Ceallach was lust In I3ru<,'li r)^ Uoyne. 

A. D. i 136. Blathrnacand lliarmiiidh ltuaidniii|ih,t]ie 
661. 5 two sons of Hugh Slaine, seized upon the gov- 
ernment, and reigned seven years. Tho.se piinces were 
carried off by the plague, wJiith was caUcd Uuidhe 
Conuill. 

A. D. > 137. Seachnusach succeeded hi.sfalhcTBlath- 
668. S mac, and reigned six years. In tliis prince's 
reign the battle of Teirt was funght between the inhabit- 
ants of Ulster and the I'icts, in which there wa.s a terri- 
ble slaughter of both annies. Soon after tseaclniusuch 
was slain by Dubh Duiu of Cineoil Cairbre. 

*FHlter of CBkhel. 
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A. D. } 138. Cionnfaola succeeded his brother Seach- 
674. ^ nusach, and reigned four years. In this prince's 
reign the famous monastery of Bangor in Ulster was 
burnt by the Picts, in a descent they made in the north. 
Soon after this, Cionnfaola, was slain by Fionnachta, the 
son of Dunchada, in the battle of Cealtrach. 

A. D. } 139. Fionnachta Fleadhach, grandson of Hugh 
678. ^ Slaine, upon the death of Cionnfaola, mounted 
the throne, and reigned seven years. This prince fought 
the battle of Lochgabhair with the people of Leinster, in 
which most of the provincial forces were cut off, and the 
king gained a complete victory. In 684, Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, under the conduct of Bertfrid, made a 
descent upon the kingdom, whose barbarity to the Irish, 
especially his not sparing the very churches and monas- 
teries, made the inhabitants, who were terrified at first, 
afterwards, defend themselves with so much courage and 
bravery, that they forced Bertfrid to return home with 
the remains of his army.* Soon after this,' Fionnachta 
was slain by Hugh the sonof Dubthaigh, and by Conning 
at Grealiach Dolling. 

A. D. ) 140. Loingseach, the sonof Daniel, descend- 
685. ^ ed from Niall, succeeded, and reigned eight 
years. In this reign the Welch invaded Ulster, and 
committed great ravages; but they were soon obliged to 
leave plundering, for the provincial forces came up with 
them at Magb Cuillinn, and entirely defeated them, cut- 
ting almost all those cruel invaders to pieces. Also in 
this reign the kingdom was miserably reduced by famine, 
occasioned by a dreadful murrain which raged among the 
cattle. Soon after this was fought the battle of Cormin, 
by Ceallach, king of Connaught, with the king of Ireland, 
in which action Loincrseach lost his life. 

A. D. > 141. Congall Cionnmaghair, the son of Fear- 
693 5 gus Fanuid, descended from Niall, took pos- 
session of the throne, and reigned nine years. It is said 
this prince was a cruel persecutor of the clergy, both se- 
cular and regular, for he burned the clergy of Kildare, 
without mercy; but vengeance soon overtook him, for he 
died suddenly unlamented. 

* Bede. 
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A.. D. ^ 142. Feargall, the son of Maolduin, dcsccnd- 
702. 5 ^d from Niall, sat next on the throne, and 
ireigned seventeen years. This prince's reign was re- 
markable for three extraordinary showers, viz. a shower 
ofhoneyfellat Foithin Beag, a shower of money at Fo- 
ithin More, and a shower of blood at Magh Laighion. 

Upon some provocation from the king of Leinstcr, who 
was at tliis time Morrough Mac Broin, this monarch 
raised an army of twenty-one tliousand choice troops, 
with which he marched against the province of Leinster. 
The Leinster forces consisted only ot nine tliousand. 
However, with this disadvantage, they attacked the royal 
army with so much bravery, that they pierced into the 
very middle of their enemies, with the slaughter of tliree 
thousand three hundred of them, some say seven thou- 
sand; upon which success a general rout ensued. lu 
this action, called the battle of Alamnlmine, Feargall, ' 
monarch of Ireland was slain, which was occasioned, 
say the historians, by some of his forces breaking into a 
<*.hurch called CiUin, and carrying otf all the holy vessels, 
and also driving away a cow that belonged to a hermit of 
that place. This injustice was so resented by the old 
iu?in, that he prayed to Heaven for exemplary vengeance 
uj)on the king and his army. 

A. D. > 143. Fogarthach, the son of Niall, descended 
719. ^ from Niall the hero of the nine Iiostuges, suc- 
ceeded Feargall, and reigned but one year; for he was 
slain in the battle of Beilge, by Cionaoith. 

114. Cionaoith, the son of .lar^allatli, descend- 
ed from Niall, succeeded, and reigned but four 
years; for he was siain with most of his army, by Fluitli- 
bheartach in the battle of Drom Currau. 

A. D. ) 145. Flaithbheartach, the son of Loingseach, 
724. ^ upon this defeat, succeeded, and reigned seven 
years. In this prince's reign, the battle of Fortlmrta, in 
Muirtheimne, was fought between the forces of Ilu-:,'!! 
Allain and Clanna Niall, and the inhabitants of Ulster, in 
which action Hugh Roin, who had been king of that pro- 
vince thirty years, and Concha, king of Cobha, were un- 
fortunately slain. Not long after this buttle Flaithbhear- 
tach died a natural death at Ardmagh. 
H 
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A. D. > 146. Hugh Allain, the son of Feargall, 8UC* 
731. ^ ceeded, and reigned nine years. In this prince's 
reign, the battle of Bealach Faily was fought between the 
inhabitants of Munster and Lcinster, in which Ceallach, 
king of Ossory was slain, and Cathall, king of Munster 
gained a complete victory. The battle of Athfeanuigh 
was soon after fought between the monarch of Ireland, 
and Hugh, king of Leinster, in which action, which was 
both sharp and bloody, nine thousand of the Leinster for- 
ces were slain, among whom were Hugh, son to the king 
of Leinster, and the principal of the nobility of the pro- 
vince. The monarch's army suffered much, he being 
dangerously wounded, and Hugh, a brave commander, 
mortally wounded and died the same day. About this 
time died Cathall king of Munster and Hugh Balve, king 
of Connaught. Soon afler this, fell the king of Ireland, 
in the battle of Ceananus, by the sword of Daniel. 

A. D. } 147. Daniel, the son of Morrough, descended 
740. ^ from Niall, upon this victory, succeeded in the 
throne, and reigned forty-two years. In this long reign 
many battles were fought between the princes of the 
island, with various success, the chief of which are as 
follows. — The battle of Beallach Cro, by Criomthan, the 
son of Eana, in which Fionn, the son of Airb, king of De- 
albhna, was slain, with most of his troops. The battle of 
Beallagh Gabhrah by Maconceara and the inhabitants of 
Ossory, with Dungall, in which action Dungall, with the 
principal gentry of Leinster, lost their lives. Cathasach, 
king of the Picts, was killed at Rath-Beathach, by the in- 
habitants of Leinster, in a descent he made upon that 
province. Also in this reign a strange phenomenon ap- 
peared in the air, like unto a great serpent. Soon af^er 
this died Seachnusach, king of C -insalach, and Mortough, 
kingr of Leinster. The monarch soon afler this, died a 
natural death. 

A. D. > 148. Niall Freasach, brother to Hugh Allain, 
782. > succeeded Daniel, and reigned four years. 
Ireland was sorely afflicted in this reign, for a dread- 
ful famine which raged at this time, destroyed multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants, besides several earthquakes 
did considerable damage. Also in this reign the battle 
of Achaliag was fought between the people of Jobh Bru- 
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in and Jobh Mean, in which both armies were almost cut 
off. Also the battle of Corann between the inhabitants 
of Cineal Connuill and Siol Eogan, in which action Hugh 
Allain, king of Fochla, gained a complete victory over 
Daniel, the son of Hugh Mundeirg, with a dreadful 
slaughter of the enemy. Niall Freasach did not long 
survive this battle, for he died in the island of Hy, where 
he had been to visit the famous monastery, founded bv 
St. CoUum Kilie. 

A. D. > 149. Dunchadha, the son of Daniel, succeed- 

786. J ed, and reigned twenty-seven years. There is 
nothing remarkable, related by the historians, that hap- 
pened in his reign, as to the civil affairs of tlic king- 
dom. . Thig monarch died in a peaceable manner in his 
palace. 

I shall conclude this book with an account of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics in the church of Ireland, in the se- 
venth and eighth centuries; and of the dispute between 
the Irish or Scottish church and that of the English, 
about the celebration of Easter and the ecclesiastical ton- 
sure. And first of those in the seventh century. 

St Evin founded the abbey of Ross in the county of 
Wexford, and was the first abbot thereof He wrote the 
life of St. Patrick, which Joceline owns himself be- 
holden. 

Molua or Lugid, born in Munster, educated under St. 
Congal in Ulster, became afterwards abbot of the mo- 
nastery called after him Clonfert Molua. He wrote a 
rule for monks, which being carried to Rome by the ab- 
bot Dagan, was approved by pope Gregory the Great. 
He died of a leproiy, the fourth of August, 600, and was 
buried in his own monastery. It is said, that lie was a 
leper twenty years. 

Dagan, his cotemporary, dwelt in a place called after 
him, Achad Dagain. He is said to have wrote a book to 
the churches of Britain. 

St. Munnu, or Fintan, abbot of Taglnnon near Wex- 
ford, founded the monaetery of Cluinn iEdnach, Achad- 
Arglass, Achad-Finglass, and Lanchoil in Lcinster, and 
those of Dumbkske and Ross Coerach in Munster. He 
wrote of the celebration of Easter, of which there was 
hot disputes between him and Laserian, bishop of Leigh- 
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iin. He died in his monastery of exlrefne old age in Oc- 
rober 1)35. 

St. Coliimbanus was born in Leinster in 5f^0. In liis 
youth he applied liimst^lfto learning, and made a ^reat 
progress. Being handjsonie, and fearing to give way to 
worldly pleasures, he left lieinster, notwithstanding tlie 
opposition of his mother, and going into another province, 
he put himself under the conduct of the venerable Sile- 
nus, who had a wonderful gift for instructing his disciples 
in learning and ])iety. He made so great a progress in 
his school, that in a short time he attained much perfec- 
tion in the understanding of the Holy Scriptures. He at 
length entirely forsook the world, and became a monk in 
the abbey of Bangor, under St. Congal, where having 
lived several years, and being desirous to travel into a 
strange country, to propagate tlio gospel, he acquainted 
the abbot with his intention, who granted him twelve 
monks, with w^hom he at first passed over into England, 
where he spent some time of his life; and from thence 
passing into Burgundy, the desert of Vauge, tliough bar- 
ren and rocky, appeared to him agreeable. There he 
stayed, and for his place of abode, made choice of an old 
euinous castle, called Annegray, where, with his compan- 
ions, he practised all the exercises of the religious pro- 
fession. St. Colombanus's name being become famous, 
drew to him abundance of people from all parts, either to 
sue for cure of diseases, or to put themselves under his 
<;onduct. Tliis made him resolve to build another mo» 
iiastery in the same desert, and accordingly he luckily 
lound an old castle, called Luxeuil, which had once been 
very strong, eight miles from Annegray. There he be- 
i^an to build a monastery, which was soon filled, and be- 
came a model for several others. The community in a 
short time became so numerous, that, as St. Bernard, in 
ilie life of St. Malachias, reports, the monks, following the 
Aceuicte.--, divid<;d themselvijs into several parcels to sing 
the divine olfxre, without any interruption. His disci- 
ples daily increasing, these two monasteries could not 
contain them; for which reason he built the monastery 
of Fontaine, a league from Luxeuil, where in process of 
time there were sixty monks. He subjected this monas- 
tery, and the other of Annegray, to that of Luxeuil, mak- 
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ing it the chifef, as being the largest of the three; and 
this was the first original of priories, which having been 
founded by abbies, were subordinate to them. He kept 
the custom of Ireland in celebrating of £astcr, which 
raade the clergy in his neighbourhood to condemn him 
in that part, and he wrote several letters to justify him- 
self; but would ijot recede from it, whereupon, he was 
twice banished, and is said to have been miraculously 
brought back. Then being oflered by Theodebert, king 
of Austrasia, some place for himself and his disciples, 
near such of his subjects as still remained infidels, that he 
might preach the gospel to them, he travelled to Zug in 
Switzerland, and finding a convenient solitary place, he 
resolved to stay there. The inhabitants of those parts 
were then cruel and inhuman, following the worship of 
idols; many ^f whom he converted by his preaching. 
Those people being resolved to murder him, because St. 
Gall, one of his companions, had burnt tlieir tem]>Jcs, he 
removed with his monks to a place called Arbcn, on the 
lake of Constance. His protector, king Theodebert, be- 
ing afterwards vanquished by Thierri, who was a profess- 
ed enemy to St. Columbanus, he again removed from 
thence into Italy, where he founded the abbey of Bo- 
bio, on Mount Appennine. He wrote several pieces yet 
extant, for which see tlie history of the Irish writers. He 
died on the twenty-first of November, in the year six hun- 
dred and fifteen, in Bobio monastery. 

St. Kevin, or Coemgen, i. e. Fair-begotten, a native 
of Leinster, founded the abbey of Glandeloch in the 
county of Wicklow, and was the first abb<.t and bishop 
thereof. He wrote of the origin of the I'ritish, and of 
Heber and Heremon. He died the third of June, six 
hundred and eighteen, aged one hundred and twenty 

St Colman, the first bishop of Dromore, said to have 
received his episcopal dignity from St. Gregory at Rome, 
fixed his see, says the writer of his life, upon the river 
Locha, where he had a great number of scholars, sei ving 
God according to his own most severe rule of discipline, 
of which he shewed himself a living pattern. 

St. Gall, companion to St. Colombanus. By liis yjeV' 
suasion Sigebert king of Westrick, erected a monaste- 
ry in Switzerland, called S. Gall's monastery, which be- 
H2 
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came so rich and large, that it occasioned a town to be 
built there, which is of chief account in Germany. His 
works were published by Henry Cainis. He died of a 
fever at Arbone, aged ninety-five years, on the sixteenth 
of October, in the year six hundred and twenty-five, oth- 
ers say six hundred and thirty-five. 

St. Livin flourished about this time, a learned man, 
and what is more glorious, a martyr for the faith; for, 
says Massy, St. Livin of Scottish descent, archbishop of 
Ireland, came with three of his scholars to Ghent, the 
sixteenth of July, Indict. 6. and continued there one 
month; afterwards he preached Christ at Huesia, and 
made many converts; but was murdered by some barba^ 
rous villains the twelfth of November, in the same year. 
He wrote an epistle to Florbert, abbot of St Bavo's mon- 
astery, and St. Bavo's epitaph. He is reported also to 
have written some homiUes, with some other things. — 
His relicks were translated to Ghent in one thousand and 
seven, and carefully preserved a long time. 

St. Moling, archbishop of Ferns, founded the monas- 
teries Tulagmin and Tegmoling. He wrote in Irish 
verse certain prophecies of the kings of Ireland, and of 
their battles and death to the end of time. 

Ultan Mac Concubar, bishop of Ardbraccan in Meath, 
was a pious and learned man. He collected the mira- 
cles of St. Bridget in one volume alphabetically, and is 
supposed to have written the life of St. Patrick, and 
some hymns, to foretell the coming of the English, and 
the union of both kingdoms. He died at Ardbraccan 
the fourth of Semptember, six hundred and six. 

St. Brogan founded the monasteries of Mothil in Ul- 
ster, CUuain-Murchain, Moetgall, and Ross-Tuirk in 
Leinstor. He wrote a hymn in Irish, of the virtues and 
miracles of St. Bridget, at the request of Ultan, who was 
his contemporary. 

Aid en, a monk of Hy abbey, was famous for con- 
verting the kingdom of Northumberland; for although 
Paulinus had converted to the christian faith king Edwin 
and many of his subjects, yet upon the death of Edwin, 
I lis successor and the Northumbrians relapsed into idola- 
try, and remained so. till Oswald ascended the throne, 
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who no sooner had restored peace and tranquillity, than 
he exerted all his power to revive religion. With this 
view, he desired the king of Scotland to send him some 
persons of learning to instruct his subjects. Accordingly, 
Gorman, a monk of Hy, was despatched into England; 
but being disliked by the EngUsh, on account of lus im 
perious temper, he returned to his monastery. Gorman 
making a report of his mission in a full chapter, Aiden 
found, from his own words, that he had not treated the 
English with that condescension their circumstances re- 
quired, and therefore, told him: "In my opinion, brother, 
you have been somewhat too rough and severe in your 
carriage to those, whom you designed to convert, not 
considering that the christian religion is to be propa- 
gated by imld and gentle, not by compulsive methods." — 
llpon this, the monks unanimously declared, that Aiden 
was the fittest person to undertake the conversion of the 
Northumbrians; and being first consecrated a bishop, he 
began his journey in six hundred and thirty-five. Bede 
tells us, that he was a pious and religious man, but that 
his zeal was without knowledge, because he did not ob- 
serve the custom of the Romish church, in the celebra- 
tion of Easter, keeping it after the manner of the east- 
em christians. However, as much a schismatic as he 
was, nothing can be added to the character given him 
by Bede. He says, that Aiden not only instructed 
christians in their duty, but also by his piety and fer- 
vent charity charmed the very pagans, converting them 
to the christian faith. Such was his success among the 
Northumbrians, that they returned, in swarms, to the 
profession of Christianity. Oswald was so zealous in 
this work, that he vouchsafed to be Aiden's interpreter; 
to explain his discourse to the people. Aiden fixed his 
episcopal see in the little iHand of Lindisfarn on the 
coast of Northumberland, though Gregory had ordered, 
that York should be the principal see, for the northern 
parts. This renowned doctor died in six hundred and 
fifty-two, having governed the church of Northumber- 
land seventeen years. He wrote commentaries on the 
Scriptures, homilies and sermons. 

Braccan, abbot of Ardbraccan, which was so called 
l>om him, now a manor belonging to the bishops of 
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Mealh, lived in six hundred and fifty. He is said to 
have committed to writing his prophecies of the wars of 
Ireland, and of the coming and success of the English. 

St. Canin founded the abbey of Iniscalter in Thomond, 
and was abbot thereof. He died in his abbey in six 
hundred and fifty- three, and is said to have wrote upon 
the Psalms. 

Finan, successor to Aiden, in the see of Liindisfam, 
and a monk of Hy, died in six hundred and sixty-one. He 
was, according to Bede, a pious and religious man, and 
had the gift of miracles; however, he could not be 
brought to conform to the customs of the church of 
Rome in the celebration of Easter, &c. although Ronan 
his countryman, who had Ids education in France, was 
sent to represent to him the reasons alleged by the Ro- 
manists, on this article; but he was so far from being 
able to convince him, that Finan became a more open 
opposer of the Roman customs. He wrote a book of 
the antient usage of the passover. 

Furscy liaving founded tJie monasteries of Cluinet> 
FiCcam, and another in an island of the lake of Curbe in 
Connauglit, left Ireland, and sailed for England in six 
hundred and thirty-seven, where he was joyfully receiv- 
ed by Sigebort. king of the East-Angles, who employ- 
ed him in converting that nation, and his labours were 
very successful. Bede gives him an extraordinary char- 
acter, attributing to him several miracles; nay he assures 
us, that, like St. Paul, he was wrapt up into Heaven. — 
He founded the abbey of Cnobersburgh, uow called Bu- 
ry-Castle in Suffolk, where Sigebert, by the persuasion 
of Fursey, exchanged a regal dignity for a monk's hood. 
The commotions that arose upon the king's resigning 
the crown, obliged Fursey to retire into France with friar 
Ultan, leaving the care o> his abbey to friar Foilan and 
the priests Gobban and Dicull, where he founded the 
monastery of Lagny, in the jurisdiction of Meaux. He 
died at Perone in Picardy the sixteenth of January, in 
the year six hundred and forty-eight or six hundred and 
fifty-three. At his death, he committed the care of Lag- 
ny abbey to St. Eloquius an Irishman, who perceiving 
iiis scholars at variance among themselves, retired with a 
few of his friends to Grimac near the Isar. 
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Diuma, with his three coini)anions Beti, Adda and 
Cedda, were brought into the kingdom of Mercia, the 
largest of the heptarchy, containing sixteen counties, by 
Peda, eklest son of the king of tJiat kingdom, from Nor- 
thumberland, in six hundred iind forty-three, where he 
had been to marry Antieda, king Oswy's daughter, for 
whom he was obhged to turn (Christian. Diuma, who 
was the only bishop of the four, governed tlio cliurch of 
Merica prosperously, for s^ohk' years, he and his fellow-la- 
bourers having raet with :i pl<*ntiful harvest in this largo 
kingdom, and the last of the seven tliat was converted 
to Christianity. Ceallaclj succeeded Diuma. 

Cedd, brother to Codda abovc-menlioned, properly 
may be called the apostle of tlie Kast Faxons; for al- 
though Mellitus, one of the missionaries sent over to 
Austin, preached the gospel to them, yet the success he 
met with was, in all probability, owing to Sabert king of 
Essex, and Ethelbert king of Kent, since, upon their 
deaths, all the East Saxon converts revolted to pagan- 
ism, and expelled AJellitu*. n(?v(?r admitting him to return. 
The conversion of the ]''nr>t Soxons, then, must be reck- 
oned from the year six hujidred and tifty-three, when 
Sigebert the Good, governed that kingdom. This prince 
preserving an uninterrupted friendj?hin with Oswy, king 
of Northumberland, and making him frequent visits, was 
instructed in the christian religion at his court, and receiv- 
ed baptism there. Returning, he brought with him Cedd, 
a Scotch or Irish priest, who was also a bishop, attempted 
the conversion of the East Saxons, and with remarkable 
success. He was the only Scotchman, that after the sy. 
nod of Whitby, remained with his flock, though the con- 
troversy, about Easter, was decided, contraiy to his opin- 
ion; and he even censured Colman and his adherents, for 
leaving their flocks, on account of a thing of so httle im- 
portance. As Cedd often visited Northumberland, where 
he had spent a considerable part of his hfe, Adelwalt, 
king of Deira, gave him certain lands near Lestingham, 
where he founded a monastery. Thither he usually re- 
tired to practise the greatest austerities; and there also 
he died of the plague, after he had governed the church 
of Essex several years. Bede, who gives him great 
encomiums, mentioning his austere way of living, takes 
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occasion to tell us, that fasting was religiously put in prac 
tice by all who pretended to a regular Ufe, and that some 
fasted every Wednesday and Friday, till three o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Arbogast, an Irishman, came into Alsace, says Gasper 
Bruch, a stranger and a hermit, and in a sacred grove 
there, almost the same place where Hagenau is situated. 
He built an oratory, and constantly served God with Oust- 
ing and prayer; yet not so taken up with a lazy devotion 
as to do nothing else, for he found opportunity to come 
from his cell and carefully instructed the inhabitants in 
the true knowledge and fear of God, reprehending their 
idolatrous practices, and confuting their wild opinions. — 
Hence he came to be known to king Dagobert, by whose 
appointment he succeeded St. Amand in the see of Stras* 
burgh in Germany, where having sate twelve years he 
died, and lies buried near the gibbet, in St. MichaeFs 
Mount, being desirous to imitate Christ, who suffered 
without Jerusalem in the place of execution. He wrote 
some homiUes and learned commentaries on St. Paul's 
epistles. 

Colman, successor to Finan in the see of Lindisfam, 
was famous for his contest with the Romanists about the 
observation of Easter and the ecclesiastical tonsure; for 
whilst Aiden and Finan lived, the Romanists, who had a 
veneration for these holy bishops, bore with some pa- 
tience, the diversity of opinions with which England was 
divided, in relation to the keeping Easter, &c. but when 
Colman succeeded, in the reign of Oswy, king of Nor- 
thumberland, the dispute was renewed with greater ve- 
hemence than ever. The Romanists, at length, prevail- 
ed on Oswy to call a synod, in the nunnery of Hilda, 
at Streanes-halh or Whitby, to decide this affair.* In 
this synod, which was held in 664, each party procured 
as many voices as they could; but historians tell us, the 
Romanists exceeded the others in zeal and activity. At 
the head of the Scotch or Irish party, were king Oswy, 
Colman, bishop of the Northumbrians, and the other 
Scotch priests and monks, v/ith jM that received their or- 
dination from them. On the contrary side, appeared Anv 

*Bcde, Rapin. 
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fleda Oswy's queen, Alfred king of Deira, Oswy's natur- 
al son, WUfrid a priest, his preceptor, who had studied 
at Rome, Agilbert bishop of Paris, who had been bishop 
of the West-Saxons, Agathon a priest of the same churcii, 
Ronan a Scotch priest, James the deacon, and all who 
had been disciples of the Italian priests and monks. As 
this dispute about Easter, was the cause of great com- 
motions in England, I shall give a brief account of its first 
rise and original. 

Towards the end of the second century, a controversy 
arose in the church, about the day on which the festival 
of Easter should be observed. The churches of Asia 
kept it on the fourteenth day of the moon, on whatsoever 
day of the week it happened, accordincr to the custom of 
the Jews: but the western churches put it off until the 
Sunday after the fourteenth day, because that was the 
day of our S^-viour's resurrection. Several councils were 
called, in the east as well as west, to determine this af- 
fair; but both parties stiffly adhered to their opinions, each 
of them pretending to apostolical tradition, the eastern 
bishops from St. John, and the western from St Peter and 
Paul. If we admit both these traditions to be true, it ev- 
idently follows, that it is not very material, which of them 
be observed, since the apostles had not settled this point 
among themselves; and indeed, notwithstanding this di- 
versity of custom both parties held communion with one 
another, till the time of Pope Victor f . who excommuni- 
cated the Quartodecimans, or those that kept Easter on 
the fourteenth day of the moon. Irenasus, bishop of Ly- 
ons, though of the same opinion with Victor, severely re- 
primanded him, for uncharitably making a rupture on the 
account of a thing so trivial. He reminds him of Anice- 
tus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, and Xistus, his prede- 
cessors, who held commimion with the churches of Asia; 
and he farther tells him, that it would have been more to 
his credit, if he had copied after the example of Anice- 
tus, who gave the eucharist with his own hand to Poly- 
carp bishop of Smyrna, though of different sentiments 
from him, in this very matter. 

Victor's imperious treatment of the churches of Asia, 
only made them more tenaciously adhere to their opin* 
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ion, and they believed they were the less obliged to con- 
form to the practice of the church of Rome, as the pope 
in the mean, could not produce any authentic proofs of 
their tradition from St. Peter and St. Paul, though the 
Asiatics would liave been equally perplexed to make out 
theirs from St. John. Socrates the historian has a re- 
markable passage to this purpose; "Neither Christ nor 
his apostles," says he, "have given any orders concern- 
ing the paschal feast, Jis Moses did to the Jews, it not 
being their design to determine circumstances about ho- 
ly days, but to instruct Christians in the precepts of 
piety and a holy life. It is my opinion therefore, that as 
certain customs have been introduced in each country, 
this of the paschal solemnity, was one among the rest, 
and not built upon the authority of the Apostles. The 
Quartodecimans affirm, that the fourteenth day was in- 
stituted by St. John. The Romanists tell, us they hfd 
their practice from St. Peter and St. Paul. But as nei- 
ther of them have proved their assertion by any authen- 
tic record, it is evident the festival of Easter may be kept 
in every place according to the custom first introduced 
there." 

Hence it appears, that they who were not fond of 
wrangling, did not apprehend this controversy to be of 
any importance to religion. However, for the sake of 
uniformity, even in the smallest matters, the council of 
x\rles, in 314, determined that Easter should in all pla- 
ces, be celebrated on the Sunday after the fourteenth 
day of the moon, which happened next after the vernal 
equinox or the twenty-first of March.. This canon was 
ratified by the council of Nice, in 325, and the emperor 
issued orders throughout the whole Roman empire, to 
have it put in execution. His letter to the governors and 
other magistrates declared, that the council came to tlii.s 
resolution, because the Quartod^jcimans were the fewest 
in number, and too nearly followed the custom of the 
Jews. For these reasons it was, that the council order- 
ed, that Easter > should be kept on the Sunday after the 
full moon in March; but it is uncertain whether it was 
meant that the people sliouM reckon from the beginning 
of the fourteenth of the moon, or from the evening and 
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l^gianing of the fifteenth.* PursiiaHt to this decree^ all 
the churches observed Easter day on a Sunday. One cir* 
cumstance however, viz. what was to be done when the 
full moon fell out on a Sunday, not being thoroughly set- 
tled, was the occasion of a diversity; for some churcliee , 
the Scotch in particular, began their Easter on that very 
day, and cofnsequently, at the saine time with the Jews, 
though the church of Rome put it off to the Sunday fol- 
lowing. Since that time, some alterations liavc been 
made, wliich introduced different customs; whercaiJ, for 
a long time, a cycle of eighty-four years was every wliere 
made use of, to discover the precise time of Easter. The 
church of Rome invented for that purpose, a vastly more 
convenient cycle of nineteen years, obliging all the 
churches under her jurisdiction, to a conformity to it. 
Though doubtless, this cycle was calculated nearest tho 
truth, yet as it was unknown to the Britons and Scots?, 
who held but little correspondence with Rome, they ad- 
hered to their old method. 

Easter, being thus celebrated at different times, it 
sometimes happened in Oswy's court, that whilst the 
king kept the paschal-feast, the queen, who observed the 
x;ustom of the Romanists, was advanced no farther in 
lent than Palm-Sunday. Oswy was, therefore, desirous 
of fixing Easter-day, that all might keep it, at the same 
time. Having made a short speech, to open tlie council, 
he ordered Colman to produce his arguments, in vindi- 
cation of the custom of the church of Scotland. Colman 
alleged, that it had been the constant practice of his pre- 
decessors, and of those from whom he received his con- 
secration; that Columba, Aiden, and I'inan had always 
observed it; and that, farther to coniirm this point, he 
could advance the authority of St. John the beloved apos- 
tle. Having, at large, insisted on this argument, Agil- 
bert bishop of Paris, was desired to make a reply to what 
Colman had asserted; but he, having excused himself, 
because of his want of skill in the English language, re- 
quested that Wilfrid might have leave to speak the sense 
of the Romanists. Wilfrid, obtaining she king's permis- 

* An ecclesiastical day commences from six o^clock tho prec^d- 
iflg evening. 

.^- ' 
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sion, answered Colman very warmly. He explained the 
method of fixing Easter made use of by the church of 
Rome, and asserted, that all the churches in the world 
conformed to it, except the Scots, Picts and Britons, who 
persisted in their foolish obstinacy. Cc^an replied, 
that Wilfrid's manner of speaking highly reflected on St. 
John's memory, who never would have established a 
foolish custom. Wilfrid, conscious that he had expressed 
himself somewhat too freely, to justify St. John, said, that 
he could not, at once throw off all the Jewish ceremonies, 
lest he should offend the Asiatic Jews, as St. Paul, for 
the same reason, had circumcised Timothy; and, in the 
last place, he alleged, that the Romanists exactly follow^ 
ed in this particular, what was prescribed by St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

The passage I cited from Socrates shews, that it was 
as difficult to prove, that the custom of the Romish 
church had its rise from St. Peter, as that the practice of 
the Scotch church was derived from St. John. Besides, 
the cycle of nineteen years, then used by the Romanists, 
was, doubtless, invented after the time of St. Peter; but, 
as Colman and his party were but little acquainted with 
what was transacted abroad, and did not so much propose 
to prevail on the Romans to observe their customs, as to 
persuade them to let them continue their own ancient 
practice, without interruption, they still appealed to the 
authority of St. John and Columba. Wilfrid, however, 
demanded of Colman, with an air of triumph, whether he 
pretended to put Columba in the balance against St. Pe- 
ter the prince of the apostles, to whom our Saviour said, 
*'Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
church." We are not told, what answer Colman re- 
turned: for it must be remarked, that all the account we 
have of this council, is given us by the partisans of Rome. 
However, it appears, Oswy was convinced, that St. Pe- 
ter had a prerogative above the other apostles, since he 
declared, at last, for the custom he had established at 
Rome, in preference to that of St. John. Bede tells us, 
the king was brought to this conviction, by being told, 
that as St. Peter had the keys of heaven, he would deny 
kim entrance, if he obstinately opposed his own institu- 
tion; and Oswy's declaration, Butantly, drew over a ma 
jority of votes for the Romanisti. 
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In this synod, the controversy, about the ecclesiasti- 
cal tonsure was also debated. The Romanists asserted, 
that the head ought to be shaved round, exactly in the 
place where our Saviour wore the crown of thorns, of 
which it was an emblem; but the Scotch priests shaved 
the fore-part of the head, from ear to ear. Bede does 
not relate the issue of this debate; but, in all likelihood, 
it was determined in favour of the Romanists. 

The affair of Easter being decided against the Scots, 
Colman left his bishopric, and returned to Ireland with 
some English, and all the Irish which accompanied him 
to England, and spent the remainder of his life at Inis« 
bosin. He also built the monastery of Mayo, the occa« 
sion whereof is delivered by Bede as follows. "Colman 
coming to the isle aforesaid, built a monastery, and plac- 
ed in it the monks whom he brought with him out of 
both nations, who not agreeing together, because the 
Scots would, in the summer-season, when the fruits of 
the earth were ripe, disperse themselves and live on the 
people, in those places where they were acquainted; but 
in the winter would return, and enjoy in common those 
things which the English had taken care to provide for 
themselves: Colman, to remedy this dissention, travelled 
&r and near, till he found a proper place to build a mo- 
nastery, called in the Scotch language Maigio, part of 
which he purchased from the lord of the see for that pur- 
pose^ with this condition in the deed of sale, that the res- 
identary monks should offer up prayers for that lord who 
provided them this commodious habitation; and forth- 
with a monastery was erected, with the assistance of the 
lord and the neighbours, where he placed the English, 
(among whom was St Gerald) the Scots being lefl in In- 
ispofin." He adds afterwards, ''those English lived after 
the example of the antient fathers, in great continency 
End sincerity, on the sole labour of their hands." Harps- 
field says, that Colman was very eminent for his virtue, 
works of mortification and piety. He wrote a book in 
the defence of the Quartodecimans, of the tonsure of 
clerks, and an exhortation to the inhabitants of the He- 
brides. 

Disibod, or Disibode, an Irish bishop, having abdicated 
bid bishopric, in sjj^ hundred and s^venty-four« travelled 
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to Germany with some other learned men, where he 
erected a monastery, in a place called after him Mount 
Disibod, now Disenberg, in the Lower Palatinate, and 
there died, aged above eighty. He wrote of the profr- 
ciency of monks in their solitary estate. 

Maidulph, a learned monk, lived in six hundred and 
seventy-six. He travelled into Britain, and built a little 
monastery at Inglcborne^ and after him called Maidulphs- 
barg, now Malmsbury in Wiltshire, and was the first 
abbot thereof, which was afterwards richly endowed by 
the bounty of king Athelstan, and other benefactors. 
Here he opened a school, and taught many persons in 
great esteem afterwards for their learning. He wrote 
of the observation of fkister, of the tonsure and celibacy, 
lales for attaining the arts, and of natural sciences, 
hymns, dialogues, epistles, with many other things not 
now extant. He died very old at Mahnsbury, and lies 
interred in his monastery. 

St. Cuthbert son to an Irish king, was born, some say, 
at Kells in the county of Meath, others at Kilmacudrick 
Cbur miles from Dublin. His mother going a pilgrimage 
to Rome, left him in the abbey of Mailrose, where he 
was made a monk, then prior, which offices he discharg 
ed with honour. Afterwards he was persuaded by bish- 
op Etta to live with him at Lindisfarn; but afibcting a 
solitary life, he passed over to the isle of Farn, about 
tiuee leagues distant in the sea, where he continued till 
Jie was chosen bishop by the councilthat deposed Thum- 
bert for presuming to take it ill, that Theodorus, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, should exercise his jurisdiction over 
the northern churches. This was, indeed, contrary to the 
regulation of Gregory I. and the pall, sent to Paulinus 
the first bishop of the Northumbrains, evidently proves 
it was not the design of the court of Rome, that the church- 
es of the north should have any dependence on Canter- 
bury; but Aiden, Finan, and Colman not having demand- 
ed the pall from the pope, York and Lindisfarn had only 
the bare title of a bishopric, which did not give these 
Scotch or Irish prelates the least disturbance, domineer- 
ing over the church being a thing that was farthest from 
their thoughts. However Cuthbert opposed bis own elec- 
tion, through an excess of modesty. ThQ bishQps, who 
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himilil tiim wortby nf tlie opivnyiMi (li)[Bily, wlili 
ulty, bmughl liim lucixDjiliaiKA, being. *l )adl, obUg. 
I cniwenl, that l>c iiliimld conliiiuu at LindiAfani, 
B he h&d long TeBidnl, nnd bixhup Eatta was Iran** 
laled to flagiilstad. Bal Cuihbcrt alter two yeatH re- 
signed bis bishopric, jtnd returned to the isle or Farn, 
where he died soon utter in .«ix luimlred and ei•^ll(y-s^v('t■. 
■flM|^9^ of time, hij^ body brrinjf if mOTcd to Uurhani, 
■eMCUne ao renomied for miradea, that of all the uiota 
iiDMMu in EoglaBd, be had the greatest teneratum paid 
to hia meiDory. 

St. Kilias, called the apostle of the Frankn, was abhot 
of Teg-Talain in Ulster, Leaving Ireland he passcil over 
to Germany with Colinan and Tcitnsn his companions, 
where he was mtide bishop of Wirtzburgh. llavinir con- 
verted by his preacliing and exemplary piety to cnrinti- 
anity, duke Gosbcrt, and nlinost all Kranconia, he advi?- 
ed the duke to put away his wife (icilane. wJiu had been 
his brother's wife, whom he had mnrried in his state ol* 
paganisDi, his marriage beinf; within the degrees forbid- 
den by the law of (iod. The success of which advice 
was, that ho, with his companions, wore dignified with 
martyrdom, boipg put to death in a most cruel manner, 
through the wicked devices of that provoked woman, the 
eighth of July six hundred and eighty-nine. 1'heir bone:^ 
were sometime allpr interred in a decent manner, by St. 
Burchard, bishop of that see. 

Adamnanua, abbot of Ily, a good and wise man, well 
vcraed in the scripturcp, snye Btd«, was eent legate into 
Britain, to Alfred king of Nurlhuniberlaiid; and while he 
continued there, he conformed to the custom of iLe Ro- 
manists in keeping Easter. After his return howe he en- 
deavoured to bring over those of ily monastery to observe 
the hke custom, but without success; he therefore s-ailed 
to Ireland, and preaching to the Irisli, he with modest ex- 
hortation brought them all over to the opinion of the Bo- 
manists with respect to Easter, except those in aul-jcc- 
tion to the monastery of Ily. I'rom thence he titnrned 
to Hy, wbcre be attempted again to persundr tbeui to a 
conformity, but to no purpose. Soon atler this he died 
He wrote several pieces yet extant 
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St. Abban was famous for founding many abbies at Dru- 
imchain, Canros, Maghermuidhe, Fetherde, and Kil-Ab- 
bain in Leinster; at Cluainirard, Clusdnfinglas, Brigob*^ 
ban, Kilnamarban, Husneagh, Cluaincombrain, Magee, 
Cuilcolluinge aiid Kilruimthir in Munster. 

St. Barri or Barrindeus was also famous for founding 
an abbey at Drumcuillin in Leinster, and another in the 
city of Cork in the province of Munster. 

iSt. Donan founded the abbey of Corbal and the priory 
of Tome in the county of Tipperary. 

St. Fechin, a pious and learned man founded an abbey 
at Fourre at West-Meath, where he taught many persons 
eminent for their learning, it being a college of great note; 
he also founded tlie abbies of Cone in Mayo, Assudare 
and Bellisechin in Sligo, Immag and Ardoilen in Gal way, 
and lastly those of Kilmamanach and Lemmag. 

St. Manchin founded the abbies of Moethal, Mene^ 
dracaid, Tuaine, Grene and Leithmanchin. 

St. Murus, or Muris, founded the abbies of Fathene 
andForgnuidhe. 

St. Nestan founded the abbies of Ireland's Eye', and 
Mountgarret in Leinster. 

St. Sacra, or Mosacre, founded the abbies of Tegsacra 
and Finmach. 

St. Tola founded the abbies of Ardbraccan and Desert 
Tola. 

Sedulius the younger, an eminent scholar and divine, 
who flourished in the eighth century was present at a 
council held at Rome by pope Gregory II. the fifth of 
April, seven hundred and twenty-four, against unlawful 
marriages, (together with Hergust a bishop of the Picts,) 
and thus subscribed the decree; "Sedulius, bishop of 
Britain, of Scottish descent, hath subscribed this consti- 
tution promulgated by us." He left notes on St. Mat- 
thew's gospel, which are in manuscript at Paris. 

St. Coman, Bishop of Roscommon in Connaught, was 
eminent for his piety and learning. He wrote a rule for 
monks, and died in seven hundred and forty-seven. 

Albuin, otherwise Witta, White and Wlutane, leaving 
Ireland, preached the gospel to the people of Thuringia 
in Germany, with extraordinary success, where he be- 
C9JD% bishop of Buraburge near Frislar, which see was 
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10 that or Poderboriui, in ■etrenlrrji buddrod and 
He wrote a batik bi Ibc pco|ilr or Llunbgvii, 
seveo buiutied siMliii((}>lwn. 
'trgil, s person of great piety. ■ ptnlcMUjiber and mi- 
themaiician. decended of an untieDt and honourable 
lamily in Ireland, leaving his native country, trafcllcd 
into IbVance, where he spent two jcan in the oourl of 
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_toOlilodiikear Btnvu, to be pnftned to 
Uilit^irie of EUtibiii^, ud two yean after be re- 
ceived coneecrotiMi the fifteenth of June, oeven hundred 
and sixty-Beven, and the aame year laid the foundation 
of the new church ui Saltzburgh, which being Gnislied in 
the thirteenth year following, he dedicated it to the 
honour of St. Rupert, whose bones at that time he trans- 
lated thither. He wrote a discourse of the Antipodes, 
which he held, though against the received opinion of the 
antients, who maintained the contrary, imagining the 
earth to be a plane, and the heavens in eome part joined 
to it. Upon this opinion he was undeservedly a great 
suSerer, being opposed by Boniface, archbishop of Mentz. 
He died the twenty-seventh uf November, seven hundred 
and eighty-five, and was at length canonized by Gregory 
IX. in twelve hundred and thirty-three. 

St Engus was famous for founding the abbey of Deser- 
EnguB, of which he was abbot and bishop, and also fof 
writing a martyrology in Irish veree, yet extant 
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Origin of the Danes. Their continual irruptions ^ and 
conquest of the isle under Turgesius. The Irish drive 
the Danes out of the kingdom^ and recover their liberty, 
under the conduct of Maolseachluin L Of the further 
irruptions of the Danes till the reign of Maolseachluin U, 
And of the most eminent msn who flourished in the Irish 
church in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

A. D. r ^^ 

815. ^ 150. JblnGH, surnamed Dorndighe, i, e. Fin- 
ger-sucker, the son of Niall Freasach, upon the death of 
Dunchadha, ascended the throne, and reigned monarch 
of Ireland twenty-four years. This prince's reign was 
principally remarkable for the invasion of the Danes, who 
were hitherto strangers to the island. But before I pro- 
ceed to particulars, it will not be amiss to enquire into 
the original of a nation, that in the ninth century, became 
so formidable to all Europe. 

Scandia or Scandinavia,* lying in the North of Eu- 
rope,! is in length, from north to south, about nine hun- 
dred and sixty, and in breadth, from east to west, about 
three hundred and sixty miles. If we can give credit to 
the northern historians, this country was inhabited, soon 
after the flood, by two nations, or rather two branches of 
the same nation, viz. the Goths and Swedes, who erect- 
ed two large kingdoms in this part of the world. From 
these two nations, who were sometimes united and at 
other times divided, descended all those colonies, which, 
upon the decline of the Roman empire, over-ran the rest 
of Europe. 

In the reign of Erick, sixth king of the Goths, and said 
to be cotemporary with Terah, Abraham's father, Goth- 
land was so very populous, that the country was unable 
to maintain ist inhabitants. To remove this inconven- 



* Containing Norway and so much of Sweden, as lay weet cP 
Bosnia. It was also stiled Baltia, whence the Baltic sea* 
fRapin. 
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ience, Erick was obliged to send away part of his subjects 
to try their fortune in the neighbouring isles * who 
at length, not only peopled the islands, but also Jutland 
on the continent, formerly called Cimbrica Chersonesus.t 
The colonies thus dispersed, for above seven hundred 
years, were subject to the kings of Gothland. Humel, 
the sixteenth kmg of the Goths, making them indepen- 
dent, permitted them to have for their king, Dan his 
son, from whom Denmark received its name, and who is 
said to have been cotemporary with Gideon. Norway 
also in all likelihood, was peopled by Gothic colonies, 
since it was, for a long time, under the dominion of the 
kings of Gothland. Aftet many revolutions, Norway was 
at length governed by judges independent of Gothland ,{ 
till about the end of the ninth century, it became subject 
to a king. 

The Danes and Norwegians being thus separated from 
their ancestors, the Goths and Swedes grew so powerful, 
as to be in a condition to withstand them both in several 
wars. The situation of their country, and the plenty of 
materials for the building and equipping a fleet, soon 
made them masters by sea. In process of time they em- 
ployed all their naval forces in ravaging the coasts of 
Europe. France, England, Ireland and the Low Coun- 
tries were most exposed to their depredations; and, for 
above one hundred and iifty years, nothing was to be seen 
at sea, but the Danish pirates. They became so potent^ 
that Charles the Great could never subdue the Saxons, 
whilst they were assisted by the Danes. History informs 
us, that the emperor having sent Pepin his son to make 
war against the Saxons, that prince was prevented in his 
designs, by Gothrick king of Denmark's sending a rein- 
forcement of Danes, on board three hundred vessels.il A 
northern historian affirms, that Charles the Great was 
never more agreeably pleased than with the news of Go- 
thrick's death, having despaired of accomplishing his ends 
during the life of that prince. § 

* As in those times, none had a permanent interest in land, it 
was decided by lot who should leave their country, in quest of new 
habitations. Cses. de Bell. Gal. 1. 6. c. 20. P. Warnfrid, d^ G^a^, 
Len^ohard. c. 2. 

t Janus Kelding. J Suaning Cron. Dan. 

II Meursiu^ kkt Dao. § Jo. l^agn. L 17. e, U 
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As people increase and multiply exceedingly in cold 
countries, Denmark and Norway were oflen compelled 
to send off numerous colonies to make room for the rest. 
Having a natural inclination to a seafaring life, they cheer- 
fully abandoned their country, as they had by this means, 
an opportunity to play the pirate, under the pretence of 
being in quest of new habitations. The first adventurers 
meeting with success, the richest and most powerful of 
their countrymen were tempted to seek their fortune in 
the same manner. They entered into associations, much 
of the same kind with those of this day, made in time of 
war, by the inhabitants of the sea-port towns in France 
and Flanders, and always by the corsairs of Barbary; and 
at length they fitted out large fleets. As they acted un- 
der the authority of their longs, who, having a share in 
their plunder, provided them with admirals and generals; 
so when a considerable prize was in view, they did not 
scruple to command them in person. These are the 
fleets that made such ravages in several parts of Europe* 
causing the inhabitants of /ranee, England, Ireland, and 
the Low Countries to make dismal lamentations, for the 
miseries brought upon them by the northern nations. 
They were csdled in France, Normans, i. e. men of the 
north, but in Ireland they were commonly called Oust- 
mans, i. e. men of the east, the Irish cdling all those 
Easterlings, who came from the eastern parts of Europe 
in respect of them, excepting France, one part whereof 
is nevertheless to the eastward of Ireland. 

It is obvious, from what has been said, that the view 
of the Danes, when they first invaded Ireland, was only 
to plunder; and therefore they did not make war like reg- 
ular troops, with a fixed design, but like pirates, what 
they could not carry off, they sacked and destroyed. As 
they were divided into several independent companies, 
it oflen fell out, that as soon as one was gone, another 
came; so that the inhabitants had scarce any respite from 
their incursions. But what was still worse, the Irish 
princes, instead of uniting their forces, to make head 
against the common enemy, oflen times would take an 
advantage of 4he weakness of their neighbour, by enter- 
ing his territories with fire and sword, and even employ- 
ing the Danes as auxiliaries, in their qu^elf. But to 
return to the Danish invasion^. 





Tba finit dufcnnt thai tiw l)>ne« mnilf apon Irttand, 
ivaa in the irrat of Mniinlt^r, whiMi Airlrc gutcmwt tbu 
prorjnce, and Un» ramc in liny tbipf, ThL-y inim 
ately fell to planderiiig the tnh 
connbrj on fire wherever th»T c 
Ire to raiae an army in haste to si 
iBV&ders. He came up with thcdt,! 
nod in which the Dmea were hn 
bar bnndred ud rixtsen men, wlueh ilnick tbaa with 
rack tena*, thit du? retirfld irith great precipitKtiott to 
their sUpa, bong bToured by the darknen of the night, 
■nd set Biil for Kome other place. 

Six jeus after this defeat, when FeidUme was king of 
Hiuuter, the Danes, in a large fleet of ships landed upon 
the coast of that province, where they plundered and ra- 
vaged the country, with the utmost barbarity, not sparing 
age or sex, nor even the churches and monasteries; but 
the provincial forces soon obliged the Danes to retire, 
with considerable loss. 

About the same time another fleet of the Danes arri- 
ved in the east part of the island, and carrying terror 
wherever they came, they plundered the famous mon- 
astery of BanchoT, lulliDg tlie bishop and religious of the 
place. These merciless invaders were reinforced by 
another fleet from Norway, which landed at Jobh Cin- 
salach, and struck such a terror into the inhabitants, that 
they fled from the Danes; so that they plundered all the 
country they went through, destroying the cliurches and 
monasteries, and committing unheard of cruelties, with- 
out opposition; till at last coming into Ossory, when 
they were intent upon carrying ofi" their booty, the in- 
habitants rose upon them, and slew seven hundred and 
seven of the Danes upon the spot, putting the rest to 
flight, with the loss of all their plunder. But the Danes 
no way discouraged at this defeat, made the other parts 
of the island feel their resentment, by plundering Dun- 
dermuighe, Inia Rogan, Diosiort, Tiobruid, und Lisniorc; 
after which, having likewise plujidercd them, they burnt 
to the ground Cillmoilaisy, Glanddoch, CUiinard, Mo- 
beodhg, Suirn CoUum Cille, Diamliliagh, Ciavsn, Hlainc, 
Ccalla Saile, and (^luain Vadhmc Mungairid. 

Soon after this, another fleet of Danes arrived in the 
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harbour of Limerick, and landing, they set fire to CJor-' 
cabaisgian, Tradruighe and Jobh Conuill Gabhra, which 
consumed them ^o ashes. But they weie not suffered 
to carry off their booty; for the people of Jobh Conuill 
attacked the Danes with so much bravery and resolu- 
tion, at Seannuid, that they gained a complete victory, 
obliging them to leave their plunder behind them. 

In the seventeenth year of Hugh Dorndighe's reign, 
arrived in the north of the kingdom, with a large fleet of 
ships, Turgesius the Norwegian. He is said by some 
to be king of Norway, and others the king's son. Be 
this as it will, all the historians agree in giving him the 
character of one of the bravest men of his time, but of 
a fierce and cruel disposition. 

The Danes, who were divided into several bodies, 
throughout the kingdom, and consequently under many 
commanders, no sooner heard of the arrival of Turgesi- 
us, than they unanimously chose him for their general in 
chief. 

Turgesius upon this union, having secured his plun- 
der, immediately dispatched several parties, to ravage 
tliat part of the kingdom called Leath Cuinn, in order to 
make a conquest of that half, with orders not to spare 
a^e or sex, thereby to strike a terror in the inhabitants.* 
He also divided his ships, and sent some to Logh Neagh, 
others to Lughmiagh, and the rest to Logh Ribh, to se- 
cure his soldiers in their ravages. This cruel order was 
immediately put in execution, the lands of Leath Cuinn 
were covered with tlie dead bodies of the inhabitants, 
that had not secured themselves by a timely flight; Ard- 
magh, in which was a famous university, said to have 
seven thousand students, was plundered three times in 
one month, and the abbot of Ardmagh taken prisoner by 
Turgesius; the churches and monasteries were set on 
fire; so that one half of the kingdom seemed to be in 
one continued flame. 

Notwithstanding this success of Turgesius, Hugh the 
monarch of Ireland, instead of endeavouring to stop the 
conquests of the Danes, upon some provocation from the 
people of Leinster, he entered that province, and misera- 
bly distressed the ioliabitantSf and having conquered 

'»P&tiiter of Cua"!icl* 
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l^rt of that kingdom, he divided it between Muiread- 
hach the son of Ruarach, and Muireadhach the son of 
Bruin. 

Soon afler this division, Muireadhaig was set on fire 
by the Danes, afler having been plundered. Upon this 
success, they made incursions upon the people of Um- 
hail, and over-ran the country, carrying away a large 
booty. 

About the time of these transactions, the latter end 
of the month of March, there were such terrible claps of 
thunder and lightning, that one thousand and ten persons 
were killed by them, between Corcabaisginn and the sea- 
side. At the same time the sea overflowed a large tract 
of land, sufficient for pasturing an immense nnnber of cat- 
tle, which could never be recovered. Also the island call- 
ed Inis Fidhe was forced asunder, and divided into 
three parts, 

Hugh Dorndighe, afler a troublesome reign, was slain 
in the battle of Dafearta, by M uolcanaigh. 

A. D. ^ 151. Conchabhar, i. e. Connor, the son of 

837. J Donough, of the line of Heremon, succeeded 
Hugh, and reigned fourteen years. In this prince's reign 
the kingdom was harassed with the continual irruption^ 
of the Danes, who began to settle in the island, and 
among other devastations Inis Damhly and Corke were 
plundered and burnt. 

They also plundered Banchor and Dundaleathglass, 
which latter was then a famous university. And not 
content with plundering Moigh Bille, they set it on fire, 
not suffering the hermits to save themselves by flight, so 
that they all miserably perished in the flames. 

Connor, upon these repeated cruelties of the Danes, 
raised a gallant army, and engaging them in the plain of 
Tailtean, gained a complete victory. Upon this suc- 
cess, the inhabitants of Leinster resolved to oppose the 
progress of the Danes, with all the forces of the pro- 
vince, and coming up with them at Druim Conla, a dread- 
ful battle ensued, the success of which was doubtful for 
some time, till Conning the chief of the tribe of the 
Fortuaths, a distinguished warrior, was unfortunately 
«lain, which so dispirited the Leinster troops, that they 

K 
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fled with great precipitation, and a most terrible slaugh* 
ter followed. 

Soon after this defeat, the Danes plundered Ardmagh 
again, with great barbarity, who in the month following 
spoiled, with their usual cruelty, Lughmagh, Finne Cian- 
achta, and Lismore, which was then an university in 
great esteem; also all the churches and religious houses 
that fell in their way, they broke into, killed or expelled 
the members, and seizing upon the consecrated vessels, 
and whatever they found, carried them off. 

The year eight hundred and forty, or, as some affirm, 
the year before, was very remarkable, for the entire de- 
struction of the Picts. After a long war with the Scots, 
they lost two battles successively, which put it out of their 
power to make any longer resistance.^ Keneth II. king 
of Scotland, incensed against them, for killing his father, 
and inhumanly mangling his corpse, told the Scots this 
was their time to extirpate a nation that had always 
been their enemies; and, accordingly, they treated the 
Picts with so much barbarity, that, after this, there re- 
mained nothing, but the memory of that miserable peo- 
ple, which so long flourished in Great Britain. On this 
account Keneth II. was esteemed by the Scots as an 
illustrious prince, and one of the founders of their mon- 
archy. But to return to the monarch of Ireland. 

Connor not being able to redress the misfortunes 
brought upon his country, by the merciless Danes, it is 
supposed, died with grief 

A. D. > 152. Niall Caille, the sonofHughDorndighe, 

851. ^ succeeded, and reigned fifteen years. This 
prince's reign was continually disturbed by the Danes, 
as well as that of his predecessor. They spoiled the 
country wherever they came, striking terror by their de- 
predations, and in the confusion, destroyed the magnifi- 
cent church of Kildare. 

The success of the Danes and Norwegians, encouraged 
other foreigners to invade the island; accordingly a large 
fleet of these people arrived in the mouth of the Boyne, 
whom the historians call Normans, and another fleet of 
forty sail came into the mouth of the Liffey. These inr 

^Bttehaa. Botth. Holingih. Rapin. 
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vaders, if possible, exceeded the Danes in their iravages^ 
for they plundered without mercy a great part of Lein- 
8ter, and then destroyed the country with fire and 
sword. 

The Danes hearing of the progress of these foreigners, 
fearing lest they should rob them of their conquests, and 
drive them out of the kingdom, either by their own power, 
or by joining with the natives, they gathered their forces 
together, which were dispersed through the kingdom, for 
the sake of plunder, and came to Jobh Niall, and offered 
battle to the Normans. The fight began briskly, and a 
dreadful slaughter followed on both sides; but victory 
declaring for the Danes, they pursued the Normans, from 
Inbher Nambark, where the battle was fought, along the 
banks of the Shannon to the sea-side. This unexpected 
success of the Danes, made them renew their ravages 
with greater fierceness, consuming to ashes Inis Ceal- 
trach, Cluanmacnoise, and all the churches of Logb 
Eirne. 

In the time of these public calamities, Feidhlime, king 
.of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, having received 
some provocation from the northern half of the kingdomj 
entered that country, plundered the inhabitants firom Birr 
toTarah. here he met with great opposition, which he 
at last overcame with much difficulty. Losing in the en- 
gagement Johnrachtach, the son of Maolduin, a peisoy 
of principal note. This ecclesiastical prmce did not long 
survive his victories, for he died soon after, having reign- 
ed twenty-seven years. The Ulster annals, speaking of 
tliis prince's death, say, "the most excellent and wise an- 
choret of th3 Scots departed this Ufe.'* In the same year, 
Olchorbhair, abbot of Imly, a man ambitious and fond 
of power, got himself elected king of CasheL 

About the same time, Maolseacbluin king of Mcath, 
engaged the Danes at Casan Linge. and entirely defeat- 
ed them, killing the Danish general Saxolb, with seven 
hundred of his men upon the spot The kings of Mun- 
ster and Leinster joined their forces, and attacking the 
Danes, slew twelve hundred of them, with their general 
the earl of Tamair, heir to the crown of Denmark, and 
gained a complete victory The king of Munster gained 
9Rothef ^vantage over the Danes, near Cashel, killing 
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five hundred of them on the spot, and putting the rest to 
flight. The people of Tyrconnel attacked a large body 
of Danes, at Easruadh, and with success, killing roost of 
them on the spot. Several other parts of the kingdom 
rose upon them, and with good success, destroying great 
numbers of the enemy; particularly, the king of Meath 
who attacking the Danes at Glasglean, gained a complete 
victory, with the slaughter of one thousand seven hun- 
dred of them. 

Notwithstanding all these successes, the Danes were 
&r from being dispirited; for being continually supplied 
vith fresh recruits from their own country, they laid 
siege to Dublin, and at last took it sword in hand. They 
also erected forts in most parts of the kingdom, to secure 
their conquests, and keep the inhabitants in awe. 

However Niall, af\er having chastised the people of 
Fearceall and Deabhna Eathra, engaged the Danes in a 
pitched battle, in which most of the enemy were slain up- 
on the spot, and the king gained a complete victory. — 
But he did not long enjoy the fruits of it; for he was 
drowned in the river Callain, after the following manner: 
coming to the bank of the river aforesaid, with a great 
retinue, the waters whereof were risen to a great height, 
by the rains, he ordered a gentleman in Ms retinue to 
look for a ford, to pass the river. The setleman no soon- 
er attempted it, than he was washed off his horse; which 
the king perceiving, immediately ordered some of his 
guard to try to save him; but none of them seeming wil- 
ling to hazard their lives, the king generously rode up to 
the brink of the river, in order to jump in, to save the life 
of his guide, but the ground being undermined by the vio- 
lence of the current, it broke under his horse's feet, and 
the king perished in the attempt. 

A. D. } 153. Turgesius, the Norwegian, upon the un- 

866. \ fortunate death of Niall, seized upon the gov« 
ernment, being elected monarch by the Danes, and reign- 
ed thirteen years. It was not in the power of the Irish 
to dispute his election; for the flower of their youth were 
destroyed in the wars with the Danes, who had misera- 
bly harassed the kingdom thirty-six years, under the 
conduct of this prince, so that they were at last obhged to 
submit to the conqueror, and acknowledge Turgesius for 
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their soyereign; others not able to bear the Danish yoke, 
retired into France, and other countries, among whom 
were vast numbers of learned men, who were kindly re« 
ceived by the emperor Charles the Bald; in a letter to 
which prince, Heric a monk of Auxerre says« "why do I 
speak of Ireland, that whole nation almost despising the 
danger of the sea, resort to our coasts with a numerous 
train of philosophers, of whom the more famous abdica- 
ting their native soil, account themselves hpppy under 
your favour, as thq servants oi the wise Solomon." 

Turgesius had no sooner mounted the throne, than 
he dispatched a messenger to Norway, for fresh supplies, 
which soon after landed on the western coast. With 
these fresh troops, he secured his conquests and then ex* 
ercised the most unheard of tyranny over the Irish. He 
appointed a Danish king or lord in every cantred of land 
throughout the kingdom, and a captain in every territo- 
ry; also he nominated an abbot in every monastery, and 
a Danish sergeant was fixed as the commanding officer 
in every village; and to complete the misery of the Irish, 
a Danish soldier was billeted upon ever house and cot- 
tage in the kingdom. These soldiers used the natives 
in a barbarous manner, by oftentimes destroying every 
thing in the house out of wantonness, and then beating 
the family in a cruel manner. He likewise imposed a 
heavy tax upon the vanquished, for every master of a fami- 
ly was obliged to pay yearly, an ounce of gold; and if 
through misfortune or poverty he was incapable to pay 
this tribute, he was punished with the loss of his nose. 
No lord or lady were permitted to wear any clothes but 
what had been lefl off by^ the Danes. They destroyed 
almost all monuments of learning, forbidding, under se- 
vere penalties, the Irish to teach their children to read, 
aftd to learn the use of arms, or exercise themselves in 
feats of activity or martial sports, lest they should one 
time or other reflect upon the bravery of their ancestors, 
Bnd grow uneasy under the yoke of their task-masters 

Such was the miserable state of the Irish, that they 
despaired of ever recovering their liberty; but an unex- 
pected affair happenin<7, seconded by the resolution and 
pdicy of the king of Meath, brought about the most ex- 
K2 
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traordinary reTolution in favour of the Irish, that is to be 
met with in any history. It is as follows. 

Turgesius having erected a magnificent palace, near 
that of Maolseachluin's who governed the country of 
Meath, he would sometimes condescend to make a visit 
to this neighbouring prince, who had a daughter, a young 
lady, to whose charming beauty was joined the most 
agreeable behaviour. Turgesius, at this time was pretty 
aged, and being at an entertainment in the palace of 
Meath, where this princess sat at table, the old monarch 
was so enamoured with her beauty, that he demanded 
the princes of her father, promising that she should be 
his favourite mistress. The king of Meath not daring to 
incense Turgesius by a denial, very well knowing he 
would gratify his passion by violence, with great sub- 
mission requested of the monarch, that since he was 
pleased to make choice of his daughter for a mistress, 
that he wou'd not make it known in a public manner, in 
respect to the lady's character, which would suffer so 
much, that it would be impossible afterwards to dispose 
of her in marriage suitable to her quality; and therefore 
desired, that since his royal palace was at no great dis- 
tance, he might be suffered to send to him the princes 
privately, to conceal it from the knowledge of the world. 
He also told Turgesius, that he would send along with 
the princess, fifteen of the most celebrated beauties that 
his small territories afforded. Turgesius agreeing to this, 
the night was appointed to crown his hopes, and give him 
possession oi the princess, who was to be conducted with 
all possible secrecy into the royal apartments, and the 
young ladies were to be disp«^d of as the monarch di- 
rected. 

About this time, Tuigesius summoned the principal 
Danes, to meet him at Dublin, in order to consider of 
ways and means to fix hinself the firmer on the throne. 
These affairs being settled to the monarch's satisfaction, 
he entertained his principal officers with a grand feast, 
at which, being heated with wine, he discovered his in- 
trigue with the princes of Meath to fifteen of them, pro- 
mising at the same time, that he would bestow a lady of 
consummate beauty, on each of them, if tfaej were dispo<> 
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96d for an act of gallantry. This offer of Turgesius was 
received gratefully by his officers, who set out with the 
monarch from Dublin, for his palace, where he kept his 
usual residence, to wait for the promised joys. 

Maolleachluin having nothing farther from his thoughts, 
than to prostitute the princess, his daughter, resolved at 
once o secure her honor, and sacrifice Turgesius and 
his officers to the fury of their own lusts, and at the 
same time free his country from the Danish yoke, which 
was grown insupportable.* Accordingly, he selected fif- 
teen of the most resolute and beautiful youths in his ter- 
ritories, who had no beards, and ordeied them to be hab- 
ited like young ladies, with each a short sharp sword 
concealed under his gown, which they were to make use 
of, in securing the honor of the princess, when in the 
palace of Turgesius, by taking the monarch alive, and de- 
stroying the chiefs; he told them also, that he would be 
ready with a chosen body of troops to take advantage of 
the consternation the Danes would be in, from this sud- 
den blow. He gave his orders with so much confidence 
of success, that the young getlemen were impatient till 
they entered upon action. 

Being thus resolved, the princess, attended by the sup- 
posed ladies, upon the night appointed, left her father's 
court; and when she arrived near that of Turgesius, she 
sent privately to acquaint him of her coming, which he 
received with inexpressible joy. He gave notice of it to 
his officers, who immediately retired to their chambers 
to expect their ladies, and lest they should terrify them, 
they laid aside their arms, 'i'hen the monarch sent one 
of his favourites to conduct the princess and her atten- 
dants to court. The princess no sooner arrived, than she 
was introduced into Turgesius's apartments, with tlie sup- 
posed young ladies, who received them with a kind of 
transport, especially the princess. The monarch, after 
embracing the princess with great tenderness, was con- 
ducting her into his private chamber, when the supposed 
ladies, instantly throwing a|)3n their loose gowns, drew 
their swords, and laying hold of Turgesius, threatened 
him with immediate death if he called for assistances 
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wliich so terrified him, that he submitted, and they im« 
mediately bound him; then destroying all they met, they 
entered the apartments of the officers, who were all un- 
armed, and put them to the swcu'd. 

By this time the king of M eath arrived under the walls 
of the palace or castle, with a chosen body of troops; 
and receiving the signal, he forced his way into the cas- 
tle, and finished the work, putting all the Danes to the 
sword. When the fury of the Irish was abated, Maolse- 
achluin entered the apartment where Turgesius lay 
bound; and upbraiding him with the many excessive cru- 
elties, the many rapes and violences he had committed on 
die Irish ladies, and his repeated murders, he ordered him 
to be loaded with irons, and to be carried before him in 
triumph, to his palace of M eath, his troops having plun- 
dered the palace, where they got an incredible booty. 

This sudden action, being soon spread over the king- 
dom, the Irish rose upon the Danes, and falling upon 
them unexpected, routed them in every part, killing vast 
numbers of them; and those who escaped the sword, and 
lived near the sea, retired to their ships, and set sail for 
Denmark, &c. the rest were obliged to submit to the im- 
position of the Irish princes. The king of Meath having 
kept Turgesius, for some time, in irons, to be a witness 
to the miseries of his countrymen, had an end put to his 
life, by order of the king, being thrown into Logh Annin, 
bound as he was, where he perished in the sight of vast 
crowds of people. 

This surprising revolution, being happily completed, 
by the death of Turgesius and the expulsion of the 
Danes, the nobility and gentry met in convocation, to 
settle the government, and elect a monarch. They soon 
came to a resolution to place the crown upon the head 
of the king of Meuth; their great deliverer, which was 
accordingly done, with great solemnity. 

A. D. ) 154. Maolseachluin I. the son of Maolruadh- 

879. ^ na, of the line of Heremon, being unanimously 
elected monarch, reigned sixteen years. This prince's 
reign was disturbed by the Norwegians, who came in a 
large fleet of ships, under the command of three brothers 
named Amelanus, Cyracus, and Tmorus; and under pre- 
tence of being merchants, were received in a peaceable 
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manner by die Irish, into Dublin, Waterford, and Lime- 
rick. Having brought a large quantity of arms in their 
sMps, they soon found an opportunity to put them into 
the hands of their countrynien, who were suffered to re« 
main in Ireland, after the death of Turgesius, the Irish 
being contented with only disarming them. 

These foreigners were not long before they had an op- 
portunity to discover their real intentions; for the Irish 
princes having enjoyed a few years of peace, immediate- 
ly after renewed their antient quarrels, and would fre- 
quently employ them against their enemies, which, in 
process of time, made them become so formidable to the 
Irish, that they were obliged to own their power; often- 
times turning their eyes upon those whom they assisted 
to conquer, and so make a prey of the lands of the victor 
and the vanquished. 

Soon after this success of the Norwegians, a consider- 
able fleet of Danes, arrived on the coast of Leinster, 
and landing, plundered the city of Dublin, ravaging ail 
the adjacent country in a terrible manner. The Norwe- 
gians, who were settled in the kingdum, hearing of their 
success, immediately called a council of war, and it waB 
lesolved to attack them, lest they should get a footing in 
the island, and by that means dispossess them of their 
settlements. Accordingly they drew a choice body of 
troops to Linnduachaill, where a dreadful battle began, 
between them and the invaders, in which the latter were 
victorious, with the slaughter of one thousand men, which 
they so well improved, that they gained the most consid- 
erable settlements in the country. 

Not long after this victory of the Danes, Amelanus or 
Amhlaoibh, said to be the son of the king of Denmark, 
arrived in the kingdom, and taking the principal com- 
mand of these foreigners, immediately put himself at the 
head of them, committing great ravages, and defeating 
the Irish in several engagements. 

These repeated successes of the Danes, obliged Maol- 
seacbluin to summon a parliament to meet at a place 
called Rath Aodh Mac Brie, to consider of ways and 
means to prevent the farther progress of the common 
enemy. Being met, they proposed an union between 
the several princes of the island, as being the ooly memd 
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to make them powerful, and strike a terror into the ene- 
my. This union, with much difficulty, was happily effect- 
ed, by a religious person called Eatgna, eminent for his 
extraordinary piety. 

Some time after this, the Danes fell upon Maolguala, 
who governed the province of Munster, and slew him 
with stones. But Maolseachluin soon made them pay 
for their treachery; for, engaging the Danes at Drom da 
Moighe, he gained a complete victory over them, with 
the slaughter of the greatest part of their forces. But he 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory, for he died 
soon after a natural death. 

A. D. } 165. Hugh Fionnliath, thesonofNiallCaille, 

896. ^ succeeded and reigned eighteen years. Tliis 
prince married Maolmuire, a daughter to the king of Scot- 
land. His reign, like that of his predecessor, was contin- 
ually disturbed by the Danes. Amelanus the Dane, with 
a body of troops, fell upon Connor, the son of Donogh, 
who had the government of half the country of Meath, 
and slew him at a place called Cluan Joraird, with the 
greatest part of his forces. He then embarked a good 
number of troops for Scotland, and having committed un- 
paralleled cruelties, returned to Ireland with a great booty. 

In the sixth year of this monarch's reign, viz. nine hun» 
dred, died Alfred the Great, king of England, having reign- 
ed twenty-eight years, with various success. The Danes, 
who had miserably ravaged England, as well as Ireland, 
at last became so formidable, although this great prince 
had often defeated them, that in the year eight hundred 
and seventy-seven, landing a great army in the west of 
England, they marched directly to Chippenham, then one 
of the finest and strongest cities of the kingdom of Wes- 
Bex, which they taking in a few days, so terrified the 
West-Saxons, as entirely to dispirit them.* Some re- 
treated into Wales, or beyond sea, whilst others went 
over to the Danes, swearing allegiance to them. In this 
revolt, Alfred was left alone with a few domestics, who, 
from duty and affection, were unwilling to desert him in 
adversity; but as they were chargeable to him, he dis- 
missed them <dl» that be might the more cgnveniently 
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ehifl for himself. In this extremity, he was forced to con« 
ceal himself, at a neatherd's, in the isle of Athlency in 
Somersetshire. Here Alfred lay concealed for some time, 
from his friends as well as enemies, without being known 
even by the neatherd's wife, who employed him about 
her httle household affairs. This was a miserable con- 
dition for a prince; but God, who designed only to exer- 
cise his patience, did not leave him long in these cir- 
cumstances, for in less than six months, the scone was 
surprisingly changed. This grand revolution was brought 
about in the following manner. 

Hubba, one of the bravest men of his time, being com- 
mander of the Danish troops, in the absence of his bro- 
ther the king of Denmark, had invaded Wales, destroy- 
ing all before him, with fire and sword; and he afterwards 
with the same view, entered Devonshire. At his ap- 
proach the earl of Devon, with a handful of brave fel- 
lows, retired into Kinwith castle, to avoid the first shock 
of the Danish fury; and Hubba soon besieged the castle, 
confident that the garrison being small, would in a lit- 
tle time be obliged to surrender. Ihe earl of Devon 
finding all the defence he could make, would be to no 
purpose, laid before the besieged the danger they were 
in of being exposed to the fury of their merciless ene- 
mies, assuring them they had but one way to escape, by 
opening a passage with their swords, through the ene- 
my's army. He told them, that undoubtedly the Danes 
were negligent and secure, regarding them only as a 
handful of men pent up within walls; and that his propo- 
sal was far from being impracticable, provided they im- 
mediately put it in execution; and that after all, they on- 
ly ventured their lives and liberties, which would be in 
much greater danger, by standing a siege. Upon this, 
the besieged, without deliberating on the matter, sallied 
out, sword in hand, upon the Danes, and put them into 
the greatest disorder; and this auspicious beginning in- 
spired them with resolution to pursue tlieir advantage. 
They pressed upon tlie Danes, with fresh vigour, not al- 
lowing them them to recover out of their surprise; 
and having at length, entirely dispersed them, made 
a dreadful slaughter. Hubba was slain, and his famous 
standard named fteafen or the raven, was taken by the JSn<- 
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glish. The Danes imagined there was a secret virtue in 
this standard, which Hubba's sisters had wrought with their 
own hands. By means of a strong fancy, or the delusion 
of the devil, they thought they saw tins raven, before a 
battle, clap his wings, as an omen of victory, or hang down 
his head, u,s a presage of tb.eir defeat. This at least is 
related by the historians, who add, that the loss of their 
standard did not a little dispirit them. 

The news of this defeat and the death of Hubba hav- 
ing reached Alfred, at the neat's heard, he directly pro- 
je. ted, how to make the best use of this fortunate blow. 
He discovered to his friends where he was, that they 
might come and consult with him, about proper measures 
at this juncture; and having conferred with them, he or- 
dered them to muster together, in several parts of the 
kingdom, small bodies of troops, that, in a minute's warn* 
ing, might be ready to join one another. The most criti- 
cal, as well as important point was, to have exact intelli- 
gence of the posture of the enemy, that suitable steps 
might be taken accordingly. Alfred at a loss for a fit 
person to engage in this necessary work, ' took the bold- 
est resolution that ever entered into the mind of a prince, 
viz: to go in person, into the Danish camp to be informed^ 
by his own eyes, of the state of the enemy. Having dis- 
guised himself, with a harp in his hand, as if he got his 
living by playing on that instrument, he entered the Dan- 
ish camp, staying there several days to make useful ob- 
servations, to the utmost of his power. Among other 
things, he found, that they had not, as usual encamped on 
a hill, nor were there any advanced guards, to secure 
the avenues to their camp, having nothing to fear, as the 
enemy had not an army in the field. When he had made 
these discoveries, he returned to his friends at Athelney, 
and appointed Selwood forest in Somersetshire, for the 
general rendezvous of all his troops. This affair was 
managed with such secrecy and expedition, that, in a lit- 
tle time, the king appeared at the head of an army, before 
the Danes had any apprehensions of liis design; and they 
were in the greatest consternation, to behold, on a sudden, 
the English army advancing to attack them. Alfred was 
unwilling to let them recover out of their surprise; and, 
therefore, exhorting his troops, in a few words, not in the 
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least lo dread an army already vanquished by their own 
fears, gave the signal of battle. The Danes, however, 
made a brave defence; but, whether they had not leisure 
to draw up their troops in order, or whether the loss of 
their standard had possessed them with a notion, that their 
gods had abandoned them, they were at length entirely 
routed, and the greatest part of their army cut to pieces. 
The small number of forces, that escaped, retreated to n 
castle, where they were immediately besieged. Alfred 
pressed them so vigorously, that they were soon obliged 
to capitulate, though on more advantageous terms than 
they could have expected, in their present condition; for 
he agreed to resign the lands of East Angelia to those 
that would embrace Christianity, requiring the rest direct- 
ly to take their last leave of England, and give hostages 
for the performance of articles. Guthurn, governor of 
East Anglia, who, since Hubba's death, commanded the 
Danish army, acceding to these conditions, came to Alfred 
with thirty of his chief officers after he had shipped off all 
those that refused baptism. 

This signal victory crowned Alfred's wishes, having by 
it almost entirely expelled the Danes, and regained his 
kingdom; his subjects, whom fear had dispersed or prevail- 
ed on to submit to the enemy, daily returning to their 
allegiance. Yet, after this, he received some disturbance 
from the Danes, but having the good fortune always to 
defeat them, he at last had the satisfaction to see peace 
and tranquillity entirely restored, which continued for 
twelve years. In this interval, this truly great prince, em- 
ployed his power for the good of his subjects; and as the 
laws during the wars, were not only very much disregard- 
ed, but almost unknown to the people, he was industrious 
for some time, in making a collection of the best he could 
meet, with; in which he inserted several of the judicial 
laws of the old testament, with the ten commandmejuts uX 
their head, and a great number of those formerly enacted 
by Ina, king of the West Saxons and Offa king of Mer- 
cia. To these he added many of his own, adapted td 
their present circumstances; and we may observe, in all 
his laws, an ardent zeal for justice, and a sincere desire 
of totally suppressing all violence. They were mild, in- 
deed, compared wi& those of latter ages, as most offeti- 
L 
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ces were punished by mulcts and fines; but Alfred'0 
strict execution of them counterbalanced their lenity. — 
If, with respect to private persons, the rigour of the law 
was somewhat abated, the case was otherwise, with re- 
gard to corrupt magistrates, to whom Alfred was ever 
inexorable; for he very well knew, that it would be in 
vain to expect obedience from his subjects, if the ma- 
gistrates gave them a bad example. Within the compass 
of a year, he is said to have taken away the lives of forty- 
four judges, for not doing justice. 

These proceedings seetned to be sufficient, to prevent 
oppression; but as Alfred was very sensible, that an op- 
pressing spirit naturally grew upon men in authority, he 
ordered, that, in all criminal actions, twelve men chosen 
for that purpose, should determine the matter, and that 
the judge should pronounce sentence according to their 
verdict. This privilege, which the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain enjoy to this day, is, doubtless, the noblest and most 
valuable, that can be possessed by any people. It was 
this great prince that divided England into shires or 
counties, the counties into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tythings: and upon this all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom were obliged to belong to some tything; other- 
wise they were looked upon as vagabonds, and as such, 
denied the protection of the law. In fine, he did every 
thing that was worthy of a great prince; for having secur- 
ed the kingdom from invasions, and introduced trade and 
commerce, he invited learned men from abroad, among 
whom was the famous Johannes Scotus, sumamed Eri- 
gena, i. e. the Irishman, to whom he gave pensions, dis- 
persing them in the several dioceses, to instruct the peo- 
ple, arts and sciences being almost entirely banished from 
the land, by the wars. In eight hundred and eighty-six, 
being particularly desirous of having in his own kingdom 
a seminary of learning, he founded four schools or colle- 
ges, in Oxford, where Johannes Scotus first taught ge- 
ometry and astronomy. From these small beginnings, 
the university of Oxford, now famous all over Europe, 
grew up to its present height. 

Many more particulars might be added to the charac- 
ter of Uiis illustrious monarch, but I have abready ex- 
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c«eded the bounds of my design; T shall) therefore, con- 
elude his character with the words of a great man: "O, Al- 
fred, the wonder of all ages! If we reflect on his devo- 
tion, one would think he always lived in a cloister; if on 
his conduct and exploits in the field, he seems to have 
spent his days in a camp; if on his writings and studies, 
one would conclude the university had taken up all his 
time; and, lastly, from his prudence and skill in the ad- 
ministration of public aflairs, that he made law and poli- 
tics the main business of his life." 

I have been something particular in the account of this 
great prince, because such an instance of true greatness, 
is rarely to be met with in history; and also, that the Eng- 
lish view, with pleasure, in hb wise regulations, the ori- 
gin of those laws they so ha'ppily live under at this day. 
But to return to the affairs of Ireland. 

Hugh Fionhliath, the monarch, having raised an army 
to oppose the Danes, and coming up with them tft Logh 
Feobhail, a dreadful battle ensued, in which twelve hun- 
dred of the enemy were slain upon the spot, with most of 
the principsd officers, and Hugh gained a complete victo- 
ry. The monarch encouraged with this success, imme- 
diately laid siege to the place where the Danes had lodg- 
ed the principal plunder of the coimtry; and taking it in 
a short time, he recovered a considerable booty. 

About this time, the palace of Amelanus, the princi- 
pal Dane, was set on fire, by a party of Irish and consum- 
ed to ashes; and in the confusion, one hundred of the 
principal Danes were slain. Amelanus, to be revenged, 
laid an ambuscade, by which means he surprised a bodjj 
of two thousand Irish, who were either killed er taken 
prisoners. This victory inspiring the Danes with fresh 
courage, they immediately marched to Armagh, which 
they plundered, with the adjacent country; and when 
they had raged with all the fury of an incensed enemy, 
they carried off very valuable spoils. 

Near the time I have been speaking of, Lorchan Mac 
Lachtna was fixed in the possession of the crown of Tho- 
mond: The tribe of the Dalgais inhabited this country, 
and their territories extended to the walls of Cashel, hav- 
ing twelve cantreds in their division, which reached from 
Leim Congullam to Beallach More in the country of Osr 
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gory, and from mount Eachty to mount Eibhline. TiiS* 
was a brave and martial clan, who, it is said, always chose 
to be in the front of the Munster forces, where they dis- 
tinguished themselves with uncommon bravery, when in 
battle; and in the rear, upon their march homewards.* 

Hugh, the monarch, soon after this, died a natural 
death, at Druim, Jonasglan in Crioch Conuill. 

A. D. > 156. FlanSionna, thesonof Maolseachluin I, 

913. 3 succeeded, and reigned thirty-eight years. 

This prince met with many disturbances in liis reign; 
for the union of the Irish princes being broke, he found 
it necessary, at the beginning of his reign, to raise a nu- 
merous army, and invade the province of Munster. The 
Munster forces not being able to oppose such a great ar- 
my, the whole province was exposed to tlie fury of the in- 
vaders, so having miserably plundered the country, he car- 
ried numbers of the inhabitants into captivity. 

The Danes continuing still their depredations, plunder- 
.cd Cluain Joraird and Kildare, and committed shocking 
cruelties. The king of Ulster being slain by his own sub- 
jects, it occasioned such disturbances in the province, 
.that the Danes taking advantage of it, entered Armach 
and plundered the country. In this expedition, they sur- 
prised Cumasgach king of Ulster, and his son Hugh; and 
made them both prisoners. 

In the reign of tlxis monarch, Cormac Mae Cuillenan 
had fixed himself in the government of Munster, and 
reigned seven years over that province, with great con- 
duct and moderation. In his time there was settled 
peace all over the island; for the Irish princes having a 
second time agreed to a union, the unsettled Danes all of 
a 3udden went off to ravage some other country, lest, by 
this union of the princes, they should be forced out of the 
island. As for the Danes who were settled in the king- 
dom, they remained very quiet, lest they should be forced 
out of their settlement. 

In this state of tranquillity, Cormac, who was archbish- 
op of Cashel, as well as king of Munster, was advised by 
the nobility of the kingdom, to raise a numerous army 
and invade the province of Leinster, to demand a tribute 

^Psalterof CasKel-' 
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Of chief-rent from the inhabitants, that province being a 
part of Leath M odha, according to the division oi the 
island between Modah, Nuagat and Conn Ceadchath- 
ach. This enterprise was not agreeable to the king, who 
was unwilling to disturb the peace the whole island so 
happily enjoyed; but being continually pressed by the 
abbot of Iniscathy, an ambitious man, he, at last, raised 
a considerable army, and advanced towards the borders 
of Leinster accompanied by the abbot of Iniscathy. But 
before he entered the province, he made his will, and 
nominated the king of Thomond for his successor, being 
\inder some apprehension, that this enterprise would prove 
fatal to him; he then sent an herald to the king of Lein- 
ster, to demand a yearly tribute, as a testimony of subject* 
ion, and in case of refusal to declare war. While the 
herald was at the court of the king of Leinster, an acci- 
dent happened that very much weakened the Munster 
army: for the mbbot of Iniscathy, riding through the camp 
to take a view of the army, his horse being frightened, fell 
into a deep ditch with his rider oji his back, which the 
soldiers taking to be a bad omen, vast numbers of them 
deserted the camp and returned home. 

The herald returning to the camp, brought with him 
ambassadors from the king of Leinster, who had a com- 
mission to conclude a supension of arms for some months, 
till the difference between the two kings could be amica- 
bly adjusted; and this proposal was backed with magni- 
ficent presents to the king and the abbot, who had a 
great ascendant over Cormac. The king, who was m« 
clined to peace, readily agreed to a negotiation; but the 
abbot, who was of an imperious tempter, and averse to an 
accommodation, was for immediately entering upon ac- 
tion; nay, he was so insolent as to tell the king, who was 
for pi eventing bloodshed, in an audience of the Leinster 
ambassadors, that the paleness of his face evidently be- 
trayed his want of courage. Cormac, however, thought 
fit to overlook the affront and only replied mildly, that 
his aversion to the war was not the effect of fear, but 
proceeded from the sense he had of the consequences 
that would attend it, being convinced that it would be 
ktai to him; '*for, says he, I am persuaded that I ehfiU 
L 2 
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not survive the first battle; and, perhaps, your rashness 
and p/ecipitancy will likewise prove your destruction." 

Afler this conversation with the abbot, the kitig retir- 
ed to his tent, where he employed what time he had to 
spare from public business, in preparing for death. He 
then broke up liis camp, and marched his army to a place 
called Magh Ailbhe, attended by a great number of cler- 
gy, where he encamped by the side of a wood, expect- 
ing the enemy. After fortifying his camp, he divided his 
army into three bodies, the first was commanded by the 
abbot of iniscathy, whose name was Flathbhertach Mac 
Jonmuinein, and of the blood royal of Munster, and the 
king of Ossory; tlie second by Cormac himself, and the 
third by the king of the Deisies. Here the army of the 
king of Leinster, who was assisted by the monarch of Ire- 
land with a large body of troops, advanced to attack the 
king of Munster's forces, and began the fight with such 
irressistible fury, that the Munster forces not being able 
to bear the first shock, immediately fled, and vast num- 
bers of them were slain in the pursuit. It is said, that 
the loss of this battle was owing to the two following 
causes, viz. Ceilliochair, brother to a former king of 
Munster, being averse from the beginning, to the prosecu- 
tion of this war, addressed himself to the soldiers to save 
themselves by flight, for if they did not, they would cer- 
tainly be all cut to pieces; and clapping spurs to his horse, 
galloped out of the field, which so dispirited them, that 
they threw down their arms and fled. The other was the 
cowardice of Ceallach Mac Carrol, who had a principal 
command in the army, being amazed at the dreadful 
slaughter of his men, rode out of the field with full speed, 
ordering his men to provide for themselves. A third rea- 
son may be also assigned for this general defeat, which 
is, that the army of Leinster was hve to one (^ that of 
Munster. 

It is said that the king of Munster behaved with great 
bravery, exposing himself in the front of the battle; but 
in the rout his horse falUng into a pit, he was flung on the 
ground with great violence, which bruised him so much, 
that he was scarce able to rise. Being discovered by 
some of his troops in their flight, they remounted the 
king upon a fresh horse, and left him to provide for him* 
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self. The king, soon after this, seeing one of his favour- 
ites, whose name was Hugh, whom he much esteemed 
for his learning and other accompHshments, making to- 
wards him, he ordered him to provide for his own safety, 
and not to venture himself in his company, for he was 
sensible the enemy would give no quarter. It was with 
some difficulty that this gentleman obeyed the orders of 
his royal master; and he had no sooner left the king, than 
Cormac's horse attempting to climb an ascent that was 
exceeding slippeiy with the blood of the slain, made a 
false step and tumbled with the king down the hill, by 
which accident his neck and back-bone were broke, so 
that he died on the spot. This unfortunate prince, was 
a person of exemplary life and consummate piety. He 
wrote the Psalter of Cashel and built the cathedral of 
Cashel. 

In this battle several of the principal gentry of Mun- 
ster lost their lives, among whom were the king of Ossory, 
the king of Kerry, Oilioll Mac Eogan, and Colman abbot 
of Cinneity, who was lord chief justice of Ireland, with 
six thousand men. 

Flann Sionna, the monaich of Ireland, after this victo- 
ry, marched into Ossory, to place Diarmuidh Mac Carrol 
upon the throne of that petty kingdom, in the room of his 
brother, who was a tributary prince to the king of Munster. 
Here it was that some of his soldiers came to him with 
the head of Cormac, having found his body among the 
dead, and laid it at his feet, expecting a reward. But 
the monarch having a natural aversion to cruelty, order- 
ed them'out of his presence, and then wept over the 
head of Cormac; lamenting the instability of human 
greatness, and the untimely fate of so religious a prince 
and venerable a prelate. He then orderea his body to be 
searched for, which being found, was given into the care 
of Maonach, one remarkable for his learning and piety, 
who removed it, with great solemnity to IhseartDiar- 
mude, where it was interred suitable to his character. 

Flan Sionna having fixed Diarmudh in the possession 
of Ossory, and reconciled some small disputes that arose 
between that prince and his brothers, returned to hia 
palace, after having received the most grateftil acknow- 
ledgments from the king of Leinster, who likewise returns 
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ed home, leading in triumph the abbot of Iniscathy, witk 
several others, who was the author of this rash and un- 
necessary war. The clergy of Leinster were so incens- 
ed against the* abbot, that he remained in close confine- 
ment during the hfe of Carrol. 

About a year after the decease of the king of Leinster, 
the abbot of Iniscathy being released from his confine- 
ment, the abbess of St. Bridget, was so concerned for the 
safety of his person, that she prevailed with several of 
the most rel'gious of the clergy, to procure a guard for 
liim till he arrived in Munster to secure him from the in- 
sults of an enraged people; which was accordingly done, 
and he retired to his abbey of Iniscathy, where he contin- 
ued for some time with great devotion, till the death of 
Dubhlachtna king of Munster, who succeeded Cormac, 
when he was brought from his retirement, to administer 
the government of that province, which he held for many 
years, with great applause; and notwithstanding his iU 
conduct in the invasion of Leinster, it is said that he 
proved a good prince, and was possessed not only of the 
command but the affections of his people. 

Flan Sionna died 9, natural death, having had several 
years of peace, a happiness that many of his predeces- 
sors were strangers to. 

A. D. } 167. Niall Glandabh the son of Hugh Fionnli- 

951. ^ ath, succeeded, and reigned three years. This 
prince's reign was disturbed by the Danes, who landing 
in Ulster, Niall engaged them in a pitched battle, at 
Logh da Chaoch, and gained a complete victory, but he 
lost most of his best troops. Soon after this, the inhab- 
itants of Leinster engaged the Danes at Ceannfuaid, but 
they had the misfortune to be defeated, with the loss of 
six hundred men killed on the spot, among whom were 
the king of East Liffey, the king of Comanns and Leix, 
and several other principal ofliicers. 

The Danes making another descent upon the island, 
with a numerous army, and after committing their usual 
ravages, they laid siege to Dublin, and took it sword in 
hand. These Danes were under the conduct of Sitrich 
and the sons of Jomhair, experienced commanders. Niall 
at the progress of the Danes, collected all the forces of 
Leath Cuinn, with the utmost expedition, and gave them 
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battle; but the Danes flushed with their late success^ fell 
upon the Irish with such fury, that they fled in great con- 
fusion, which occasioned a general defeat. In this un« 
fortunate battle, fell Niall, monarch of Ireland, Connor 
Mac Maolseachluin, prince of Ireland, Hugh king of Ul- 
ster, with many others of the nobility of Ireland. 

A. D. } 158. Donough I. the son of Flan Sionna, suc- 

954. ^ ceeded, and reigned thirty years. This prince's 
reign was remarkable for many extraordinary transactions. 

In his time Ceallachan, the son of Buadhachain, but 
more commonly known by the name of Ceallachan Cash> 
el, governed the two provinces of Munster for ten years. 
But he met with some opposition with regard to his suc- 
cession in that throne; for Kennedy Mac Lorcan, a prince 
of great interest, laying claim to the succession, came as 
far as Gleanamhuin with a numerous retinue, to treat 
with the nobihty of the provinces, the throne being va« 
oant at that time, and his proposals were near taking effect. 
The mother of Ceallachan, a lady of great prudence, and 
much esteemed by the people, fearing her son should be 
excluded, and Kennedy proclaimed king, boldly address- 
ed herself to Kennedy, and expostulated with him about 
the injustice of his design, as being contrary to the will 
of OillioU Olum. Her reasons had such an effect upon 
Kennedy, that he immediately relinquished his preten- 
sions, and returned home. Upon this Ceallachan was 
acknowledged king of Munster. He was no sooner set- 
tled in the government, than he exerted himself in driv- 
ing the Danes out of his dominions, and his bravery and 
resolution met with such success, that he defeated them 
in several battles, and drove them out of their settlements. 

The Danes despairing of ever regaining their posses- 
sions in Munster, by force, had recourse to stratagem. 
Sitrich, who was now chief commander of the Danes, 
sent a messenger to Ceallachan, to acquaint him of his sin- 
ceie intentions to peace, and to establish a good under- 
standing and correspondence between them. And to 
make the union the firmer, he offered his sister in mar- 
riage to the king of Munster, who was a lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty and fine accomplishments. And lastly, to 
conclude a league offensive and defensive, and accord- 
ingly proposed to deliver hostages, for the perfQrmance 
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of articles. Ceallachan immediately agreed to these 
proposals, and accordingly made great preparatione to 
espouse Sitrich's sister, who was a princess by birth. 
He intended to take the flower of his army along with 
him, to conduct the princess into his province; but the 
bad consequences that might attend leaving the province 
without its best forces, being represented in a lively man- 
ner by Kennedy to the king, he contented himself with 
being attended by the prince Dunchuan, the son of Ken- 
nedy, and his body guards. With this retinue, Cealla- 
chan set out for Dublin, where Sitrich kept his court. 

The wife of Sitrich, who was an Irish lady, hearing 
that the king of Munster was upon the road to marry her 
sdster-iu-law, told her husband, that she was strangely 
surprised he would bestow his sister upon a prince who 
was an avowed enemy to the Danish name, and who had 
lately given such convincing proofs of it, by destroying 
several of the principal nobility of the Danes, and oblig- 
ing the rest to quit the kingdom. Sitrich replied, that 
he did not intend to give his sister to an enemy; but that 
he made use of this stratagem, to put Ceallachan into 
his power, whom he was resolved to sacrifice to the 
manes of his slaughtered friends. It is said that Sitrich 
acquainted the monarch of Ireland of his design, who 
approved of it, because the king of Munster had refused 
to pay him the usual tribute. 

This declaration of Sitrich, struck his wife with the 
greatest astonishment; who having conceived a passion 
for Ceallachan, resolved to inform him herself of the de- 
sign upon his life, before he was in the power of his en- 
emy. Accordingly the next morning early, she went out 
disguised, to meet the king of Munster, who was come 
withm a mile of Dublin. Here she discovered herself 
to Ceallachan, and informed him of the conspiracy against 
his life, advising him at the same time to return to his 
province with all speed. As soon as the king had re- 
covered from his surprise, which this relation put him 
into, taking his leave of the lady, he immediately set out 
on his return home; but Sitrich had taken care to prevent 
his retreat, for he had lined the hedges with Danes, who 
sallied forth and attacked the king's guards; and afler a 
l^loody action, in which they were almost cut to pieces, 
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I^^^^ttns of Monster »aA DuucIidbd Ibr faa o( Kciuwdf , 
wero taken piUutiur*, aud CAfni^d tu Dublin, nhctti they 
teuasioeiJ a sliuit litae: auil Duin tlieiitc iliov hxt« i:ou< 
ilucted iiDiier a slrou^ )juaiil lo Aidaiagli, wlicrc ttiey 
were doiely coufined. 

I'liose of tiie king's guafda who escaped by fliRfat, up- 
on tlicir arrival in Munsicr, informed Kunnedy.wlio waa 
lestnt in Ceallachan'9 abecnce, o( iho ucacltfiy "t Sit- 
riui, and the imprisonnient of tbe kion! and Uunchoaa. 
K«nu«dy was so exasperated at tha trror.tiery of lh« 
Danea,that he immodisU-ty ordered the provincial forcds 
to be got together, being resolved, at all hazards, to free 
the king and his son from confiuemenL 

The regent having completed his troops, he gave tbe 
principal command of the army to Donough Mac Keefe 
king of Foarmojhe, an eitperienced general. He also 
equipped a good fleet, and gave the command of it to the 
brave admiral Failbhe Fioiin, king of Deamond. The 
army of Munatcr continually increasing, by the vast num- 
bers of succours that arrived from all parts of the two 
{trovincea of Munater, Ketmcdy gave orders to the army 
to march and the fleet to sail. The army took the route 
of Connaught,and in their march plundered the inhabitants 
in a cruel manner; which »o enraged Moitougb, the s<mi 
of Arnalaig, a prince of that country, that he came to the 
general and demanded that he would restore the plunder 
bis soldiers had taken from the inhabitants, who were un- 
concerned in the quarrel. The general replied, that if 
any thing remained ailer supplying the necessities of his 
army, it should be returned. This answer not satisfying 
Mortough, be resolved upon revenge; and, therefore, he 
immediately dispatched mesBengera to the Danes at Ard- 
magh, to inform them of the march of the Munster forces 
who were determined to rescue the king at all hazards. 

The Danes liad no sooner received this intelligence, 
than they drew out their forces from Ardmagh, in order 
to give the Munster army battle; but Sitiich being inform- 
ed of the strength of the Irish, put his forces aboard liis 
fleet, and Ceallachan and Dunchuan aboard his own ship, 
which la; near Dundalk, he not caring to venture a battle. 

Donough having received intelligence of the Danes, 
retreat to their ships, and carrying the king with them. 
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was so enraged at the disappointment, that he immediate 
ly marched to Dundalk, destroying all the Danes he met 
in his way. 

Here the Munster forces stood on the shore, in sight 
of the Danish fleet, distracted at the fate of their king, 
gazing on one another, till at length, they espied the 
Munster fleet sailing with a brisk gale of wind to attack 
the Danes. The admiral having drawn up his ships in 
line of battle, attacked the Danish fleet with such bravery 
and resolution, that the Danes were in the utmost confu- 
sion, not, expecting to be attacked by sea. The admiral 
taking advantage of the disorder of the enemy, immedi- 
ately boarded the Danish admiral, in which were Sitrich 
and his two brothers Tor and Magnus. The Irish behav- 
ed with great bravery, so that the Danes with much dif- 
ficulty bore the first shock of their fury, but at length, the 
admiral discovering the king of Munster, bound to the 
mainmast, summoned all his resolution, and attacking the 
Danes again with fresh vigour, made a passage up to the 
king, with his sword, and cutting the cords with which 
he was bound, he set him at liberty; he then put a sword 
in his hand, and entreated him to take the command of 
the ship he had left, which Ceallachan readily agreed to, 
and accordingly went on board. 

Failbhe Fionn the admiral, staid on board the Danish 
admiral, in hopes of finishing the work he had so brave- 
ly begun; but at length, being overpowered by numbers, 
he was slain bravely fighting at the head of his men. Sit- 
rich and his brothers behaved with great courage and 
resolution, knowing that the loss of this ship would oc- 
casion the ruin of the whole fleet, their choicest troops 
being on board her. But by some acts of desperate cou- 
ra^re, rarely to be met with in history, the Irish at last 
prevailed. 

Fiongrall, a brave commander among the Irish, seeing 
the admiral fall, resolved to revenge his death, and fall- 
ing on the Danes with incredible bravery, he slew many 
of them; but the Danes being continually supplied with 
fresh men, the fight was sharp and bloody. At length, 
Fiongall, despairing of keeping possession of the Danish 
admiral, and being ashamed to retire to his own ship, he 
took one of the most desperate resolutions te be reveng- 
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'!'! ' ' .I'll. L-aptbitis of aingtitai cnuni^Ci TV- 
Blvin^ to e'lual liun^nU in hie desperple lirwiuff , nnii if 
possible, lu put nn ead lo tlic tUspute, f«Jl un tliv UnncA 
Willi re(U>ublc(l i\ny. anil culling a pnesii;^! uitli tlicir 
caiiie up tti Tor aud MagMi*, tlic twu tirur 
icli, nhoin lliey inunedialely i^uii^lii in tlioit 
'Tomped oTeibosrd with them, wbne they lij^- 
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The Danes were ia the Dtmnt confuaian at these des- 
perate exploits of the Irish, that Imd deprived them of 
their best generals; nhich the Iiiali no sooner perceived, 
than they ivitli fresh vigour attacked tlic Danes, board- 
iiig most of tlieir shijis, and foufilit then) tor some hours, 
destroying all in their way, till at length, tlie Danes were 
entirely defeated. 

The Irish Heet Iiaving cleared llie coasts of the Danes, 
came into liarbour to relresh themselves, allerso desprralo 
a tiijlit; and putting llio king ashore, lie was received with 
loud acclamations of joy hy his army, who were specta- 
tors of tlie bravery of the Irish seamen, and nt tlio same 
time in the utmost distraction, that ihcy could not aijsial 
their countrymen. 

Ceallaclian hnd no sooner jirovidod for the necessities 
uf his fleet, and taken caro of the wounded men, tlian he 
put himself at Uic hiad of his army, and marched towards 
Munster. Murtoii^h Mac Flan, the king of Leinstcr, 
hearing that the king of Munster intended to inarch liig 
army through hia country, resolved to uppose him; and 
therefore, qjuslering his forces together, he placed hia 
troops BO as to harass the Munster forces in their march, 
and if possible (o cut olT their retreat. But Ccallachan 
having private intelligence of llie designs of this prince, 
and knowinti he was a great frirnd to the Danes, prepar- 
ed to give him a warm reception; and being very much 
exasperated at the perfidiousncss of the king of LeinHter, 
gave orders to his soldiers to give no quarter to the Lein- 
ater forces, but the Danes he ordered to be used as the 
law of nations directed. This distinction being carried 
by descitcrs, to the long of Loinster, he immediate}; 
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withdrew his forces, and Ceallachan and his army march- 
ed into Munster, without any opposition. 

Ceallachan having settled himself again in the throne 
of Munster, made great preparations to attack the Danes, 
and drive them entirely out of his territories. When his 
troops were complete, he fell upon the Danes unexpect- 
edly about Limerick, and killing five hundred of them, 
took the rest prisoners. Afler this success, he marched 
towards Cashel, and plundered the country, where they 
met with five hundred Danes whom they put to the sword« 
One Sitrich, who was general of these foreigners, re- 
volving to recover the booty from the Munster forces, at- 
tacked them briskly; but he was soon obliged to retire to 
his shipping, with the loss of five hundred of his men, who 
were killed on the spot 

Soon after this success, the king* of Munster with his 
victorious army, went to pay a visit to Daniel O Faolan, 
king of the Deisies, with whom he entered into strict 
friendship, by giving him his sister in marriage, whose 
name was Gromfiath, to that prince, a lady of di^inguish- 
ed merit. Ceallachan soon after the marriage of his sis- 
ter, died without violence, much lamented by his subjects. 

He was succeeded by Feargna, tlie son of Ailgeanan, 
who enjoyed the government but two years; for he was as- 
sassinated by some of his relations. 

Mahon, the son of Kennedy, upon the assassination of 
Feargna, seized the throne of Munster, and reigned 
twelve years. His brother Eichiaruinn possessed the 
government of Thomond at the same time; and another 
brother whose name was Bryan, a prince of distinguish- 
ed bravery, had a pnncipai command in the army of 
Munster. Mahon resolving to give the Days no rest, 
with his brother Bryan, gave them battle at Sulchoid; in 
which bloody engagement two thousand of the Danes 
were killed on the spot, with their principal commanders, 
who were Teitil, a person of great strength ^d governor 
of Waterford, Ruanon governor of Corke, Muris gover- 
nor of Limerick; Bernard and ToroU. The remains of the 
Danish army retreated to Limerick, where the Irish army 
pursued them, and entering the city along with them, made 
a terrible slaughter of the Danes. Mahon having given the 
plunder of the city to his soldiers, where they got an im- 
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le booty, it war uiMD^Iiklely s^tou f>tc, tad burnt to 
QD after l))is eignal vicloty, t>iid brnvu [iriuce 

« »eiEed by Boine conspirators in hu own ]ialact, oud 

kvuyed away loMciUs Mac BfoUi kin|t "( Uucadiab. 
Jlvrc ite wui barbarouriy piil to i)r«lli 1^ (Jie pcutilv gf 
Itl country, although St. CoUuui Mac Ciugaiii •uliciti»] 
JC his lil'«. 

DsDHrash, tbo ■""''■"■*' of [rehuid, iboot tlm tinw ^ 
nded tba pcorinca of ConaBught, tad wu d«ftKted now 
Addote, with the km of Mveral penona of iWatim-rifni, 

Soon aftei tUa, the Danes entered Clnainmicnoian 
and plnndeied it; and then proceeded to Loch Hibb, 
where they committed dreadful ravagea, destroying all 
the adjacent country on both aidea. They likewise car- 
ried on their ravages to Inia £in. which they spoiled, 
and meeting with a body of one thousand and two hun- 
dred Irish, who made head against them, cut them all to 
I»ece8. But the Danes aoon after this, loat aa many in 
Loch Rughiuidh. However, they aucceeded in most of 
their attempts; for what they did nut gain by force of 
anna, they got by treachery; by the latter the Danes of 
Dublin am-prised Faolan, king of Leinster, and his chil- 
dren, whran they made priaonera. The Danea of Loch 
Cu&in alao, with great cruelty, plundered Dun tiobairce; 
and the country of Kildaie was likewise miserably dia- 
Ireaaed by those of Walerford. 

The imiabitants of Ulster, alarmed at the continual 
auccoBses of the Danes, raised a considerable army and 
gave the command of it to Mortough Mac Neill, an ex- 
perienced general, who attacked the Danes with suiii 
bravery and resolution, that eight thousand of theni wcru 
killed upon the spot, with three of tlieir bravest com- 
manders. This victory had such an etTect, that the 
whole kingdom imraediatcly felt the benefit; for the Dune? 
were so dispirited at the loss of their generals, that thej 
ceased their ravages, and the Irish enjoyed a trun(iuillil\ 
they had been strangers to for many years. 

But this tranquilhty was soon after disturbed by the 
Danes, who marched with a numerous army from Lime- 
rick and Comiought, under the conduct of Oltinn, a bold 
and enterprising general, to attack the fair of Roscrea. 
where they were sure of getting h considerable booty. 
liie Irish wlio came to this fair, having a jealousy of the 
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quiet they had enjoyed for some time, brought arms witl^ 
them. Upon the fair day, which was always the twenty- 
ninth of June, they received intelhgence that the Danes 
were marching to attack tliem; they therefore threw 
themselves into such order as they were capable, firmly 
resolving to defend their goods with their lives. The 
Danes being arrived and drawn up in order of battle, the 
Irish traders fell on them with such bravery and resolu- 
tion, that four thousand of the Danes were killed upon 
the spot, with their genial, and the rest fled with the 
utmost precipitation. 

About this time died Tiege king of Connaught, after 
a reign of twenty years; as did also Sitrich the son of 
Jomhair, who was king of the Danes and Norwegians in 
Ireland. 

After this the people of Connaught attacking the 
Danes at Loch Oirbhsionn, defeated them with a great 
slaughter. This victory was followed by another; for 
Conning Mac Neill falling upon them at Loch Neigh 
slew twelve hundred. But the Danes were soon reveng- 
ed, for they plundered* Loch Eirn, and the adjacent coun- 
try, committing unparalleled cruelties. Ardmagh was 
also invaded by Godfrey, who commanded the Danes of 
Loch Cuain, and the country miserably ravaged. Cilcuil- 
ien, about the same time was spoiled by Ambrose the son 
of Godfrey, who destroyed the country with fire and sword, 
and carried off one thousand prisoners. Oilioch Neid 
likewise felt the fury of the Danes, who plundered it, and 
rook prisoner the brave Mortough Mac Neill, whom they 
closely confined; but by a stratagem he soon after made 
his escape. 

The people of Connaught made another attack upon 
ihe Danes, and killed Arolt Mac Jomhair, who was gov- 
ernor of Limerick for the Danes. And about the same 
time, Ambi-ose, who was king of the Danes in Ireland, 
was slain in a battle with the Normans, who had made a 
descent upon the Danish possessions. 

About this time also, the Welch made a descent upon 
the kingdom, with a numerous army, under Roderick, a 
brave and experienced commander; but the Irish gave 
them such a warm reception, that in the fight, Roderick 
lost his life, and the greatest part of his army were oU 
m pieces. 
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f-. Congall, the sonof Mtulmllbig, likewise in hisreigi 
L laid 3i«'j[p to the city of Uutrftn, in ihi' iMiaseseion of D 
DuiifiB. &nd touk it by itoriu: and liatiog nut to tbe swu _ 
._ _ . j_ J d forty olthe garrisoo, he gave Uiv ci^^l 
J hiisuldiera .1 

rmonwr^ of Ireland, n length, died ■ 
aatoral^tb. 



A. D. ^ 169. Congall the son of Haohnithig, of the 

984. } line of Heremon, upon the death of DoDoush, 

was elected monarch, antl reigned ten years. This 



prince's reign was continually distorbed by the Danee; 
bowever the Iriah defeated them in the battle of Muine 
Breogain, with the Blaughter of seven ihDuaand of their 
best forces. .Although the Irish gained this victory, ye< 
their troops aiifTered^rciitly. 

In tlie fourth year of this monsrch'.-^ rtigii, the great Dry- 
en lioiroimhe entered ujmn tlie governnit'iit of thi^ two 
provincesof Munsttr. lie had not hern in [Mtfticwinn of 
the crown above two yfnrs. whin lip sent o ht-rald to 
challenge Meills Mac Broin kinji of (Jiicachftch. to ;.• 
|Htched battle in tho pluinB of Huallacli l.echtu, «!i at- 
count of the l>arbarous niurder of his brother Maliini 
king of Munster. a? hatli lircn related. Aieills accrjitvil 
the challenge, and arcordtn^'ly raif-cd a c<in^iilcraM<- ar- 
my of Irish and Danes, and tlii'nniaiched to the jiiacc up- 
pointed. Uerp hot!) armies I'ligiif^cd, and nl^er a ficri-i; 
and bloody battle. IJryeu entirely fk-ft-altd Aliilii!, taking 
a vast number of thf cniiny prisoiurTH. 

This success oftlii? king of .MuiifH-r, raided a icalous) 
in Daniel O Faolian kinjz of the l■'ci^it't!. who rctiu'vi il tu 
revenge the slaughter of t he DauiEli uu^iiliarics, upon Kry- 
en. Accordingly ho raided n great army of Irish and Datii ^, 
and entered the territoric^ofBryen.am) conmiititd bun id 
cruelties. The king of Munsler rocoiving iDliJii^titcc ut 
this invasion, he iinincdifilcly led liis army to i:i|i|)0Fe their 
incursions, and overtook them plundering' the rounlry at 
Faji Conrach. litre he fell upcn them w illi such brave- 
ry, that the Dane^ unable to bear the shock uf his truups, 
fled Willi great disorder. The kingofthe Detsieis troops 
finding themselves deserted by ibe Danes, fled aUo. Tlie 
kingof Munster pursuing the flying enemy, and cntcrins 
the city of Watrrford along with ihc m nm till lo thi- 
MP 
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sword, in t}ie confusion of which, fell the king of the 
Daisies. The city was then given ta be plundered; and 
when tliey had secured the booty, the town was set on 
fire and consumed to ashes. 

Congal, the monarch of Ireland, began also to be jeal- 
ous of the power of Br yen; and therefore, entered the 
province of Munster, with fire and sword, in which in- 
cursion, Eichiaruin and Dunchuan, brothers to Bryen, 
were slain. He did not long survive this act; for the 
Danes, who had miserably ravaged the country wherever 
they came, surprised him and put him to death at Ard-> 
magh. 

A. D. > 160. Daniel, grandson of Niall Glandubh, 

994. ^ succeeded, and reigned ten years. His reign, 
like that of his predecessor, was disturbed by the Danes, 
who, under the conduct of Humphrey, the son of JSitrich, 
plundered the country of Kildare, in a truel mamier. 

In the second year of this prince's reign, Bryen, the 
king of Munster, grown formidable by his successes, ob- 
liged the country of Leath Modha to pay him tribute. — 
But upon the death of Daniel Claon king of Leinster, the 
subjects of that province, both Irish and Danes, refused 
to own his authority and pay him the usual tribute. Bry- 
en, therefore, marched his invincible troops into the pro- 
vince of Leuister, to chastise them for their disobedience. 
The Leinster forces, consisting of Irish and Danes, im- 
mediately offered battle, at Gleann Mama, which began 
with great bravery and resolution on both sides; but at last 
(he Leinster forces were obliged to give way to the army of 
Munster, who pressed so vigorously on them, that they 
were defeated with the loss of ^"^e thousand killed upon 
(he spot. 

After this, Bryen, with his victorious troops, besieged 
Limerick, inhabited by the Danes, and set it on fire about 
their ears. He also engaged the Danes of Iniscathc and 
defeated them, with the loss of eight hundred killed, and 
Jomhair, Humphrey, and Dubhgeann, their principal 
commanders were taiken prisoners. 

Daniel, the monarch, upon some provocation, cnterec^ 
the province of Ck>nnaught, committing great ravages, 
and carried off a number of prisoners. The forces of the 
province being in a very weak condition, Feargal O 
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Rourke king of Connaught, was obliged to let the enemy 
retire unmolested. Soon after this the king of Connaught 
was slain in a battle with Daniel, the son of Congali late 
monarch of Ireland. 

This monarch also engaged Daniel Mac Congali, who 
was assisted by the Danes, in tlie battle of Cillmona, 
which concluded with a terrible slaughter on both sides. 
Among the slain were Ardgall the son of Madagau, who 
had governed the province of Ulster seventeen years, 
Donnaganthe sonofMaolmuirre, king of Orgiallach, and 
many other persons of distinction. 

The Danes still continuing their incursions witli a body 
of the Leinster forces, plundered Ceanamiaiius, and mis- 
erably distressed the inhabitants. They also, with the as- 
distance of Cionoath O Harlagan» archbishop of Ardmagh 
1 urpriscd Ugaire the son of Tualtha, king of Leinster, and 
took him prisoner. 

In this reign also, Daniel O Neill, who governed the 
province of Ulster, raised a formidable army, and enter- 
ed the province of Leinster, plundering the country from 
the Barrow eastwards to the sea. And having encamp- 
ed his army in tlie heart of the province, he remained 
there two months, notwithstanding the united forces of 
the I^angonians and Danes endeavoured to dislodge him. 
Thus were the Irish princes ever tearing one another to 
pieces, instead of making head against the common ene- 
my. 

The reign of Daniel was also remarkable for the mas- 
sacre of the Danes in England, in the year one thousand 
and two, on the thirteenth of November. For the Danes 
having overrun that kingdom, in the reign of Ethel red 
II. exercised such tyraimy over the English, that they 
were called Lord-Danes, as they spent their time in re- 
velling, whilst the English were obliged to labour inces- 
santly, to satisfy their demands. Elgiva, Ethelred's queen 
dying, whilst the Danes were thus masters in England, 
the king demanded in marriage Emma, the sister of Rich- 
ard II. duke of Normandy. This marriage being con- 
summated, Ethelred was vastly elated, depending on 
the assistance of the duke his brother-in-law, whenever 
he should want it; and the prospect of his alliance led 
him to resolve on the cruel and violent expedient of get ^ 
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ting rid of the Danes, by a general massacre. To this 
purpose he issued orders, privately, over the kingdom^ 
which were executed with such rigour, that, in one day,, 
most of the Danes were butchered with implacable bar- 
barity, the particulars of which are too horrid to relate. 
The kins of Denmark's sister, who was married to an 
English lord, having been spared, Ethelred was so inhu- 
man as to order her to be beheaded, afler her children 
had been slain before her face; but the cruel treatment 
of this princess, who embraced death with an heroic 
bravery, was soon ^€t^- severely revenged. 

Among other acts of barbarity practised in this massa- 
cre, was the placing the Danish women in holes in the 
earth, as deep as their waists, and causing them to be 
worried, and their breasts torn off by mastiff dogs. 

This bloody tragedy very much resembled the massa- 
cre of the Romans by the Britons, under Boadicea, and 
was attended with the same fatal consequences; and the 
English, as well as the old Britons, were so far from re- 
covering their liberty by these means, that they only made 
their yoke the more heavy and intolerable. Although the 
historians assure us, that all the Danes in England were 
massacred at this time; yet it is not easy to apprehend, 
how this could be brought about in Northumberland and 
East-Anglia, where they were more numerous than the 
TiHgHsh. It is, therefore, most probable, that, by all the 
Danes, we should understand only those lately settled in 
England, who were dispersed in Wessex and Mercia. 

Ethelred flattered himself that these bloody proceed- 
ings, by which so many thousands lost their lives, could 
procure him peace. He imagined the Danes would never 
invade England again, and he hoped that if the desire of 
revenge should bring them tliither, the English would 
think it necessary to shed the last drop of tlieir blood to 
prevent falling into the hands of such incensed enemies. 
He also placed great confidence in the assistance of his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Normandy, whose interest it 
was to espouse his cause; but such a detestable piece of 
policy seldom produces the desired effects, or rather, 
generally terminates in the ruin of the projector. 

Sweyn king of Denmark received the news of thi? 
massacre from some Danes, who escaped on board a vc^^- 
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&el, that lay ready to sail for Denmark. The account 
they gave of it, was abundantly sufficient to excite him 
to revenge; but when he heard the tragical story of his 
sister's death, in its cruel circumstances, he was, to the 
last degree, enraged, lie took a solemn oath, tliat he 
would never rest, till he had revenged so barbarous an 
outrage. His second expedition into England, therefore, 
was not made with a view of plunder, but to destroy the 
whole kingdom with fire and sword. Tn the interim, as 
he did not question but Ethelred had taken all necessary 
measures for his own security, he did not judge it con- 
venient to embark, before he was assured of a place, 
where he might safely land his troops. Cornwall was 
then governed by Hugh, a Norman, whom the queen had 
fixed in that post, as one in whom the king might entirely 
confide. Sweyn despatched a faithful messenger to this 
governor, to gain him over to his interest, by the propo^ 
sal of §ki' great reward; and Hugh fell in with the tempta- 
tion, promising to admit the Danish fleet into his ports, 
and to suffer the troops to land, without any molestation. 
Sweyn, upon this, fitted out a fleet of three hundred sail, 
and landing in Cornwall, with a powerful army, without 
opposition, he marched directly to Exeter. As this city 
had no apprehensions of being attacked, he easily sub- 
dued it; and having put the inhabitants to the sword, he 
reduced it to ashes I'his first exploit was succeeded 
by several others equally fatal to England; for, wherever 
Sweyn carried his arms, he destroyed all before him. 
Towards the end of summer, being told, that Alfric, duke 
of Mercia, was on his march with a numerous army, to 
give him battle, he determined to meet him. But Eth- 
elred acted very indiscreetly, in giving the command of 
Jiis army to this lord, whom he had formerly banished his 
dominions, out of mere caprice, and whose son's eyes 
had been put out by his order; for the sense of this injury 
being fresh in the duke's mind, he was glad of the pres- 
ent opportunity to revenge it. No sooner therefore was 
he advanced, within view of the enemy, than he feigned 
sickness, by which he pretended he was rendered inca- 
pable of engaging, and ordered the army to retreat; but, 
at the same time, he took care, that it should be done in 
such disorder, that the Danes, without much difficulty^ 
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put them to the rout After this, Sweyn took several 
towns, from whence he carried off a prodigious booty; 
but having no design to keep them, he set them on fire, 
and passed the winter in Denmark^ 

The quiet England enjoyed, upon Sweyn's departure, 
was very short; for in the following spring he landed in 
East Angiia, and taking Norwich, consumed the whole 
town to ashes. Ulfketel, governor of East Angiia, be- 
ing in no condition to withstand him, bribed him with a 
sum of money; but, upon the receipt of it, Sweyn vio- 
lates the treaty, taking the town of Thetford, by surprise, 
then a place of great note, and treating it as he had done 
Norwich. 

Ulfketel, exasperated at this breach of faith, levied some 
troops, with great expedition, posting himself between 
the. Danish army and the fleet. Sweyn, apprehending 
that he intended to cut off his retreat to his ships, re-solv- 
ed to give him battle, before he should be reii^orced; he 
found that the English were encamped in a very advanta- 
geous manner, resolutely determined to exeit themselves, 
in defence of their lives and fortunes, which were now in 
such imminent danger from these incensed enemies. But 
such was the ill fortune of the English, that the Danes ob- 
tained a signal victory, though not without a considerable 
loss; for, according to their own confession, they were 
never in more danger of being defeated. Ulfketel, though 
of Danish extraction, being the most loyal as well as val- 
iant of all Ethelred's subjects, did him the greatest ser- 
vice; for the historians are agreed, that Ethelred was be- 
trayed by all that were about him, Sweyn having not only 
spies in his court, but even in his council. The great men 
were generally bribed; or, at least, scarce one of Uiem serv- 
ed the kingfaithfuUy , by reason of the little respect they had 
for him. Whatever councils were called to deliberate on 
proper methods to oppose the Danes, the dissentions be- 
tween the nobles, too frequent in the courts of princes so 
much despised, prevented them either from coming to any 
resolutions, or from putting them into execution. The 
avarice of the clergy, particularly the monks, exceeding- 
ly increased this general confusion, who, notwithstanding 
their vast riches, refused to contribute their quota for 
the safety of the kingdom, pleading their privileges and 
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iixununities, as if they had no concern at all in the dan- 
ger. It is no wonder, then, that the Danes were victo- 
rious, in a country so meanly defended by those who 
were under such obligations to provide for its preserva- 
tion. The famine, which happened soon after, would 
have completed the misfortunes of Elngland, had it not 
proved the occasion of dweyn's returning to Denmark, 
for subsistence. 

Upon the retreat of the Danes, and the ceasing of the 
famine, the English expected to enjoy some tranquillity; 
but the danes soon returned, ravishing the country with 
their usual barbarity; till at length Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
made an entire conquest of all Kngland, except the fa- 
mous city of London; and, though he was not in a condi- 
tion to lay siege, in form, to a place of that importance, he 
imagined the citizens would be so terrified, by his mena- 
ces, as to surrender; but, when he found himself disap- 
pointed, he contented himself with ravaging the gouth 
parts of Wessex, where there was none to oppose him. 
However, as he could not look upon his conquest as 
complete until he became master of London, he resolved 
at all events to attack it; but, whilst he was making the 
necessary preparations, he received information, that 
Ethelred had retreated from that city. This unhappy 
prince dreading to lie at the mercy of an enemy, whom 
he had so highly injured, and believing that he was not 
safe in London, retired into Normandy with all his fami- 
ly. The Londoners, being thus abandoned by their 
prince, came to a resolution of submitting to the king of 
Denmark, who as has been observed had already subdued 
the rest of the kingdom; whereupon Sweyn was proclaim- 
ed king of England, without the least opposition. Lut 
to returned to Ireland. 

The ! )anes ' of Dublin having ravished part of Lcin- 
ster, engaged the provincial troops at Boithlione, and 
gained a complete victory. In this battle rfraire king of 
Leinster, was slain. Soon after this success of the Danes, 
Daniel the monarch died a natural death at Ardmagh. 

I shall conclude this book, with some account of those 
persons most eminent in the Irish church for their extra- 
ordinary piety and learning, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. 
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Alhin, by reason of the ravages of the Danes in Trelatid, 
travfJ'.ed into j'lance in company >vith Cionient, where 
his i-iiiiung and othor accomplishments, gained him the 
€Stv?fm of Charlt's the- Ciriat, and the emperor foundjns^ 
two aradomios, one at Paris in I'Vance, the otlicr at Pavia 
in llalV; ho placed these two Irishmen in the government 
tliereof, viz. Clement at Paris, and Alhin at Pavia. Nor- 
Ker Balbulhus, an old monk of St. Gall's convent, gives 
ilic following account of them, in his book of the affairs 
of Charles the Great, published from the Bavarian man- 
jscript, by Canisius, in sixteen hundred and one. "The 
great Creator of all things, says he, who disposes of 
rimes and kingdoms, having broken to pieces the iron or 
oarthy feet of that strange statue among the Romans, 
f aised the golden head of one no less wonderful among the 
Franks, by the illustrious Charles, in the beginning of 
whose reign, learning being at a low ebb, almost quite 
lost in these western parts, it happened that two Scots of 
In-liiiid, landed with some British merchants on the coast 
•jf Trance, incomparably skilled in human and divine lit- 
enilure, about whom, when the people flocked, exjiect- 
Jnir to purchase somewhat; they told them that if any 
were desirous of wisdom they might buy of them, for 
they had it to sell, which they offered to sale, perceiving 
the people to undervalue what they might have without 
iiinney or price, thereby to provoke tliem to buy wis- 
dvnii with others things, or, as the event shewed, by such 
a declaration to raise their wonder and astonishment, fn 
\]\n\ they continued this way so long, till these matters 
wtMC brought to the ears of king Charles, a great and ar- 
dent lover of wisdom; who demanding of them, being 
brought into his presence, whether their knowledge iu 
wisdom were so extraordinary as reported, he was an- 
sweretl by them, that they had* wisdom, and were ready 
in iiod's name to impart the same to as many as were 
worthy of it. The king then enquired of them what they 
asked to teach it, who answered, we look for nothing 
more than a convenient apartment, with meat and cloth- 
ing, without which 'tis impossible to perform a pilgrimage: 
at which the king being very glad, at first entertained 
them as domestics, till being employed in warlike expe- 
ditions abroad, he commanded the one, named clement,. 
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to reside in France, to whose care he committed the youth 
of all ranks, both gentle and simple, and furnished them 
with suitable accommodations; but the other he sent to 
Italy, and bestowed on him the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine, near the city of Pavia, to instruct as many as resort- 
ed thither to hear him." Some of Albin's espistles and 
certain rhetorical rules are still extant. He died in St. 
Augustine's nionastery at Pavia. 

Clement, Albin's colleague, of whom I have spoken 
above, in the account of Albin, wrote several pieces in 
iiigh esteem with the learned. Lupoldus Bebenburgius, 
who lived in thirteen hundred and forty, says of this Cle- 
ment, that "the French may compare witli the Romans 
and Athenians, by means of Clement an Irishman.'* ^^ome 
of his writings, Buchanan says, were extant in his time. 

Claude, a pious and learned man, lived in eight hundred 
and fifteen. He wrote a commentary on St. Matthew, 
also on St. Paul's Epistles, the Pentateuch, the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and the Psalms; also historical me- 
moirs, a summary, homihes, and the agreement of the 
evangelists. 

Donough was eminent for his extraordinary piety and 
learning. Leaving Ireland with his colleague Andrew, he 
travelled into France and Italy, and was for some time an 
hermit in Tuscany; he was after elected bishop of Fiefole^ 
which office he discharged with honor. It is said he 
wrote his own travels, the office of his church, and com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scriptures. He flourished ia 
eight hundred and forty. 

Andrew, archdeacon of Fiefole, and companion t© 
Donough in all his travels, wrote the benefit of penance, 
the fruits of charity to his brethren clothed by him, the 
acts of his master Donough, and moral sayings. 

Patrick, abbot of Ardmagh, wrote a book of homilies, 
and some epistles to the Irish. It is said, the invention 
of St Patrick's purgatory in Lough Dirg was owing to 
him. He lived about eight hundred and forty-five, and 
died in the convent of Glastenbury in England. 

Johannes Scotus, sumamed Erigena, i. e. Irishman, 

(Ireland being then called Erin) a man of a searching 

wit, and great eloquence, having applied himself from 

his infancy to letters, travelled to France, where Charles 

N 
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the Bald received him at his court, and entertained him 
vfith great famiUarity; as ah instance of which we are told 
that the emperor, as he one day sate opposite to Scotus 
at table, asked him merrily, Quid interest inter Scotum et 
sotumi He replied, Mensa tantum, with which the emper- 
or was not displeased. He was invited into England by Al- 
fred the Great, in eight hundred and eighty-four. At first he 
was the king's preceptor in languages and the sciences; af- 
terwards he was a professor at Oxford; and, from thence, 
in all probability, he was removed to Malmsbury, since it is 
said, that in this monastery, he was stabbed to death by 
his scholars. Before he left France, by the emperor's 
order, he engaged in the dispute concerning the nature of 
the eucharist. In his treatise on this subject, he strongly 
argues against Paschasius's doctrine, who maintained 
that the body of Christ, in the eucharist, was the same 
with that born of the Virgin Mary. He received the 
veneration of a saint and martyr, after his death; for Rog- 
er Hovedon affirms, that Scotus, at first, was buried in 
an obscure manner, but that, afterwards, a miraculous 
light shining over his grave, for seveial nights together, 
the monks of St. Lawrence removed his corpse into their 
church, and interred it close bjrthe altar. Honorious says, 
"John Scotus, another Chrysostom, a famous scripturist, 
wrote in a very elegant style, of the nature of all things." 

Suibny, the son of Mailchunai, an anchorite of Clon- 
macnoise, was famous for his learning and piety, being 
called in the Ulster Annals, the best scribe. He died in 
eight hundred and nincty-on^. 

Probus flourished in the tenth century, and wrote the 
life of St. Patrick in two books, which may be found in 
the third tome of Bede's works, to whom they aie falsely 
ascribed. 

Oele Comorban of Congal, called a scribe, anchorite, 
and apostolic doctor of all Ireland, was eminent for his 
learning and piety. He took a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
died there the fourteenth of September, nine hundred and 
twenty-eight, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
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A. D. ) 161. IAaoukacrluii n. MD ' of Dkmfll 

1004. { Mu: Donoagh of the line of Heremoii, upon 
the death of Diniel, wu elected monuch, and leigned 
twenty-three yeus. The motherofthiaprince wasDiin- 
flath, danghtei of the famoua Mortough Mac Neil], who 
was also mother to the king of the Danes throughout 
Ireland. 

This monarch hadno sooner entered upon the govern- 
ment, than he reiolved to attack the Danea, who were 
grown very formidable. Accordingly he engaged tht^m 
at Tarah, where he entirely defeated them, killing live 
Aousand upon the spot, among whom was Randel their 
king, a prince of extraordinary courage. Upon tbia suc- 
cesa, being joined by Ardgail king of Ulster, he laid 
uege to the city of Dublin, in which was a strong garri- 
son of Danes. Having invested the city three days, the 
monarch ordered a general assault to be given, which 
was executed with so much vigour and resolution, that 
they soon entered the lity sword in hand. By this con- 
quest the Danes were obliged to quit their possesnons 
from the river Shannon to the sea eastwards, and to he 
tributaries to the Irish monarchs. Many prisoncrB of 
note among the Irish were released by the taking of this 
city, among whom were Daniel kingof Lciuster, and the 
hostages of O Ntill, 

Soon after this victory, Ilumplirey the son of Sitrich, 
rerired to the island of Hy on the coast of Scotland, be- 
ing forced out of Ireland by the Irish. And about the 
same time Maolseachluin having a quairel with the fa- 
mous tribe of Dailgais, entered their country with fire 
and sword, and destroyed Hilc Moif^h HadaiTi but this 
outrage was sufiicienlly revenged some yrars aflcr he 
Bryen kin^ of Munptnv, 
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Glandeloch was, about this time, taken and plunder^ 
by the three sons of Carrol, of the tribe of Dailgais; but 
historians say, they we)re found dead the night after, as a 
judgment for destroying a place consecrated to divine 
uses. 

The Danes having now received a powerful reinforce- 
ment from Denmark, immediately shook off the Irish 
yoke, and began their usual ravages, plundering Doun- 
ach Patrick with great cruelty, under the command of 
M ortough O Congallach. But this breach of faith in the 
Danes, the historians say, was punished by heaven; for 
ihey were immediately visited with a sickness, which 
destroyed vast immbers of them. 

Upon this sudden insurrection of the Danes^ Maolfea- 
cliluin reassembled his forces and engaged them in two 
battles with signal success, encountering Tomor and Car* 
olus, two of their most distinguished champions hand to 
hand, and as a trophy of victory took from the first a col- 
lar of gold which he wore about his neck, and firom the 
*5'€cond his sword. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the Danes being con- 
•stantly supplied with fresh succours, still carried on theif 
ravages; and at last so intimidated the princes of the is^ 
land, that none of them dared make head against them 
but Bryen, the brave kingof Munster, who was always in 
arms to oppose them, and by his vigilance and bravery 
kept his dominions free from their incursions. 

The gallant behaviour of Bryen occasioned the nobili- 
ty of Ireland to form a design of raising him to tlie dig- 
nity of monarch, especially as Maolseadliluin, notwith- 
standing his personal bravery and vigilance for the good 
of tlie public in the beginning of his reign, was now grown 
indolent and negligent of the common safety. Accord- 
ingly the principal inhabitants of Munster and Cou^ 
naught met in council, and having unanimously agreed 
lo depose Maolseachluin, and to invite the victorious 
Bryen Boroimhe to take upon him tlie government of the 
\yliole island, messengers were dispdtched with tlieir re- 
sr)Iatiuns both to tlic monarch and Bryen. 

The monarch received the messenger with the great- 
('st scorn and contempt, giving him to know, that as he 
^i^s duly elected rmmarch, he would defend his right of 
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ion to ihe la^ eiurnnity- Bivbu htatf infitniMid' * 
MaoltiMtchluin'a rexiluiinu, rMolvnl lo mnk« ate itf 
prenAMt (LiBpoeitiaDB of iko pnD(tle. lo sene upon ibn 
rcntnent. and dispueses* faitu by fwce: Hit Uus pur- 
he raised a ntuDUooB army of fats subjei-ta. boib Ir- 
uh and Danes, and marched towards Tu&fi. Hut beruro 
he began hoatihttes, he sent a tacBJOcager to Maolni'acJi- 
kiu> to dfi«ia iu) would «iUier rettiga the Umuus, and 






tu lui AfCMi ind piwhed ttat if Ui ndgecls reffawd 
to BOi^ott Wa with men or noiMy, that be woold then 
reaignaod send Bryen proper hostages. ThekingofHun- 
ster readily agreed to Ihew conditiona, and accordingly 
gave strict orders to his troops to behave peaceabljin 
their quarters. 

In Uie mean time Maolseachluin convened the princi- 
pal nobility of Leath Ouinn, to advise with them, upon 
the situation of his afiairs. lie also sent to the groat O 
Neill, whom he required to assist him, as the honour of 
his fiunily was concerned in maintaining him in the pos- 
session of the throne of Ireland, since their ancestors had 
eiijoyed it for many ages, without interruption, being de- 
scended from Heremon. But the reputation of Bryen, 
and the late Bupineness of Maolseacbluin, had such an 
effect upon the prinres, that inslead of assisting him witli 
troops, they advised him to submit to the necessity of the 
times, and give up the monarchy to Bryen, whom they' 
were well assured knew how to maintain his power. 

This answer determined the monarch to quit tlie 
throne, since he found that those, whose liuainess it was 
to assist him, advised him to it; he therefore, with twelve 
hundred horse, went to Bryen'a camp, and made his sub- 
mission. Bryen received him with marks of the greatest 
esteem; and having heard Maoleeacliluin's account of the 
defection of }iis frienda, reflecting upon Jiis personal cou- 
rage, he generously told him. that he would give hiia a 
year's time, to sec if he could retrieve his shattered for- 
tune. This generous offer lieing accepted by Maolse- 
achluin, Bryen led his army into Munalcr, liavirg first 
mgde a present to the monarch of two hundred and brtv 
N 
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fine horsos, nud magnificent presents to his retinue; and 
Maolseachluin resumed the govemaient. 

When the year agreed on was expired, Bryen march- 
ed towards Tarah, witii a numerous army, to take posses- 
sion of the monarchy, either by a decisive battle, or the 
quiet resignation of the monarch in possession. Upon 
the news of thii approach of the king of Munster, Maol- 
seachluin, not having it in his power to engage the princes 
of Leath Giiiim in his defence, immediately waited upon 
Bryen at Athlonc, and made lus submission, delivering 
him hostages as king of Meath. Here bryen also receiv- 
ed hostages from the province of Connought. 

162. Bryen Boiroimhe, son of Kennedy, of 
the line of Hcber Fionn, being elected mon- 
arch for his extraordinary merit, mounted tlie throne in 
the room of Maolseachluin deposed, and reigned twelve 
years. 

Bryen had no sooner seated himself on the throne, 
than he marched into Ulster to oblige the prince of that 
province to own liis authority, some of which he reduced 
by force, and others submitted through a dread of his 
[lower. 

The Danes, under the command of Humphry the son 
of Sitrich, landed upon the coasts of Ulster, about this 
time, and committed cruel ravages. They likewise des- 
troyed Oill Cleithe, Inis, and Comeasgraidli, carrying off 
very valuable spoils, with a great number of prisonerF. 
They then set to sea, and landing upon the coast of Mun- 
ster, continued their usual ravages, setting fire to Cork; 
but they soon after met a deserved fate, for Daniel Dubh- 
dabhoirean seizing Humphry and Matghamhuin his grand- 
.son, by stratagem, put them to death. The Danes also, 
in conjunction with the Leinster forces, entered the coun- 
try of Meath, and plundered Tarmuin Feicinn. 

Tn the mean time, Bryen and his son Morrough were 
uot idle; for entering the territories of their enemies, 
with separate armies, they triumphed every where, both 
over the Irish and the Danes. 

Bryon having thus established a tranquillity in the 
kingdom unknown to many of his predecessors, set about 
reforming the state, which was then in the utmost confu- 
sion, occasrioned by the continual depredations of the. 



■ nrs-roRY of iahlavu. i5i m 

^Htoteti. B« Krat ^av« majiniSiMUil (WHonte to iho (fraal I 
^Hpn, and confinneJ ihvui ill Uteir aniicul jirivileeHi I 
^^hieli iMit ibftt bapfty elfiKl Dial it ■rrurt'd llu-tn in tfleu I 
mg^ty. He ibeu rebuill him) rviwlieil Uie rhurchcs soil ■ 
lAQoaSteriea the Uauea bad dtwtroyrf, and placed tlie 1 
eletgj thereiu, accordliig to tliKir just elaitim. ^ 

ifaving aoliled retigiuii uputi ita anilenl ffioting, ho 
repaired ttie puUic schools tiiat liad been dtvUnjod, and 
flnetod new KCtdemiea wiiei« they wen artnting, in 
BereiBl puts of the Idogdom. la then miraenca were 
tb« UbflT^ sdencea tod iJl the branchea of human learn- 
ing taught; he alao bwlt public libTariM, and made pro- 
Tuion for such youth, aa thirsted after learning, and 
were unable to aupport themselres. By these meana 
ihe sciences were restored, which had, in some measure, 
''Oeii banished the island, by the continual irruptions of 
the Danes. 

The commons of the kingdom shared likewise the fa- 
vours of thiEi great prince; for he gave them valueble pri- 
vileges, bestowing on the must worthy of them, the lands 
he had taken frum the Danes, if the original proprietors 
were not alive. Those who were alive and cuuld give 
evidence of their right, were immediately put into |kie- 
session of their former estates. He alKO erected forts in 
most parts of the kingdom, fixing able gitrtisuiiB in tliem, 
to prevent a surprise. He cdu^ed the public roade to be 
mended, and bridges to be 6uilt over rivers snd deep 
waters. He also revised the established laws, adding 
such new ones as he thoui;ht most for the benefit of the 
community, and purged the old ones from ihe coirup- 
tions that haii crept into tliem, in the times of confusion : 
he likewised caused them to be put in execution with 
such rigour, that, it is said, a young lady of extraordinary 
beauty, in his time, travelled from end one of the kingdom 
to tlie other, iiloiic, ndorntd with jewels and a most cost- 
ly dresf, with a wiind in her hand and a ring of great 
value fixed upon the top of it, without being molested 
by any one; such an imprecision had the just execulion 
of the lavvfi upon tlie minds of llie (leople. It was he also 
that appointed surnames of distinctions to all the branch- 
es of the Milesian race, in order to avoid confusion, 
and that the genealogies might he preserved with more 
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icgularity: He regulated the precedency of the nobility 
iu tiic royal assemblieB; and ordained tliat none but the 
tribe of the Dailgfus should wear arms in his court. 

This great monarch haying, by his public munificence 
and other virtues, recovered the antient character of 
the Iriish which had been declining for lome ages; all 
tlir petty princes of the island strove, with emulation, 
who sliould be foremost in paying him the revenues just- 
ly allotted him; so that his court at Geann Coradh in 
Munster, was more splendid than any of his predeces- 
sors. Nevertheless, he was not so much taken up with 
the grandeur thereof, as to be neglectful of his duty as a 
father to his people; for still considering their safety, h« 
resolved to have a good fleet at sea, to keep the Danes is 
awe. Pursuant to this resolution, he sent to Maolmordha 
Mac Miirchuda, king of Leinster, to send bim three of 
the longest and largest masts in his territories; which the 
king of Leinster immediately complied with, resolving to 
rittend thorn himself to the court of Bryen, to see his sis- 
ter who was married to that monarch. 

Three tribes being appointed to carry these masts into 
M unstcr, viz, Jobh Failge, Jobh Faolain and Jobh Mui- 
readhuig; on their way, there arose a dispute about which 
tribe should go first into the presence of the king of Ire- 
land. The occasion of the contest coming to the king 
of Leinster's ears, he immediately declared for the peo- 
ple of Jobh Faolain, and instantly lighting from his horse, 
ho rushed into the midst of the throng and clapped his 
slioulder, a^ a commun bearer, to the mast which be- 
luiiged to that tribe; in which struggle, the button of his 
mantle, which had been a present from Bryen Boiroim- 
lie, was broke oflimd lost. 

The dispute about precedency being ended by the in- 
terposing of the king of Leinster, the tribes with theii 
burdens in a few days arrived at the court of Bryen, and 
were well received. Maolmordha upon his arrival, wait- 
ed upon the queen his sister, who received him with the 
greatest marks of tenderness; when alone, he told her of 
tlie accident that had happened him in his journey, which 
be said was occasioned by his forwardness to serve the 
monarch her husband, whom he was ever proiid of oblig- 
ing, and at the same time requested the queen to get 
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another put on. This servile declaration so exasperated 
his sister, that she upbraided him to his face with cowar- 
dice and meanness of ^irit, which she said reflected 
dishonour on his family, in submitting to a yoke that was 
never worn by any of her illustrious house; and pulling 
the mantle from his shoulders, with the greatest indigna- 
tion, she threw it into the fire. 

The king of Leinstcr could not help being chagrined 
at this bold remonstrance of his sister; but he srootheied 
his passion for that time, and made no reply. The next 
day as Morrough the son of Bryen, and Conuing, his un- 
cle's son, were playing at tables, Maolmordha being pre- 
sent, advised Conuing to make a point in the tables, 
which caused Morrough to lose the game. This unfair 
behaviour of the king of Leinster was taken so ill by the 
prince of Ireland, that amongst many other things said in 
passion, he told Maohnordha, that if he had given such 
good advice to the Danes at the battle of Gleann Madh- 
ma, they would not have been defeated. This severe 
charge made the king of Leinster reply, that if the Danes 
were defeated by his advice, he would soon put them in a 
way to be revenged of him and his father the king of Ire- 
land, and in some measure to retrieve their losses. The 
prince immediately made answer, that these foreigners 
had been so oflen beaten by the Irish army, that he stood 
in no fear from any attempt they could make, though the 
king of Leinster was at the head of them. Upon this 
Maolmordha, in great disgust retired to his chamber, re- 
fusing to eat publickly as usual; and the next morning 
early, lest the prince of Ireland should seize upon him, he 
left the court, resolving upon revenge the first opportu* 
nity. 

The monarch being informed of the king of Leinster 's 
leaving his court in so abrupt a manner, enquired the 
cause, and being told it, he immediately sent a messenger 
after the king, to induce him to return and receive a pre- 
sent which he had prepared for him, on account of his past 
services. The messenger overtook Maolmordha upon 
the east side of the Shannon near Killaloe, and dehvered 
his message to him; but the king in a violent passion 
struck him thrice on the head, wliich iracturcd his skull; 
and in this manner be returned to Bryen's court; whicU 
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so exasperated the monarch's houshold troops, that the^ 
desired leave to pursue the king of Leinster, and bring 
him back to answer for the indignity offered to the repre» 
sentative of Bryen. But the monarch being sensible he 
had received an affront in his palace, he was willing to 
let him return to his dominions in safety; therefore told 
his guards that he would chastise him at his own door for 
this disrespect offered him. 

As soon as the king of Leinster arrived in his own do- 
minions, he immediately summoned a convention of the 
nobility of his province; which being met, he informed 
them of the indignity offered him at the court of Bryen, 
which he represented with such aggravating circumstan- 
ces, that they came instantly to a resolution to send to 
the king of Denmark for assistance in order to enable 
them to attack the monarch. 

Hereupon the king of Leinster dispatched a messen- 
ger to the king of Denmark, requesting his aid against 
Bryen, which was readily granted; the king of Denmark 
immediately sending twelve thousand choice troops to his 
assistance, with his sons Charles and Andrew, two ex- 
perienced captains, at the head of them, which soon after 
arrived in the port of Dublin, then inhabited by the Danes, 
Bryen having suffered them to remain in several ports, tQ 
^cilitate trade. 

Upon the junction of the Danes with the king of Lein- 
ster*s forces, he sent an herald to the monarch to challenge 
him to a general engagement at Clontarff. Bryen, who 
though in the eighty-eighth year of his age, was yet a stran- 
ger to fear, accepted the challenge, and gathering his for- 
ces together, marched to the place appointed. Morrough 
his son, who resolved to signalize himself in this battle, 
requested the command in chief of the Munster and Con- 
naught forces, which was readily granted by the monarch 
his father, who was convinced of his conduct and brave- 
ry. Both armies being met and drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, the signal was given, and the fight began, which was 
sharp and bloody. y< aolseachluin, the deposed monarch, 
immediately drew off the forces of Meath, designed by 
this conduct to strike a terror into Bryen*s troops, and so 
occasion a genfr-: Icfeat But this un^fiierons action 
had not the desired effect; for the ^lonarch's forces ani- 
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fe JkftTMjr of lluiir (ei)«nt pnrat w (iiriflmty 
"A Leutsier troOfa, thai liwjr «ero uuBbia 
>ch.M>UBtBg«&enl rout qui<-kl]r ituiaod- 
ieb M one ot ibo greaUM lalitn nuiir« oS 
istory, is thus deocriltAd by itUulamcbluia 
kiofl of Meath, in a letter wot (o Clui CMtnon a nionlli 
after t!io engage menl, "! ntver, SBy-i lit-, beWld with my 
1. nor retd ia hJrtwy of ■ bW » 



otogmd 
withdrew with the tnx^ nnder njr c 
00 otherwine coneemed titan as a spectator, 1 
no greater distance than ttie breadth of a fallow field and 
ditch. When both (he powerful armies engaged, and 
grappled in close tight, it wa^ dreadful to beliuld bow 
their swords flittered over their heads, being struck by 
the lays of the sud, which gave thcin the appearance of a 
numerous flock of wliitc aea gulls Hying in the air; the 
strokes wore so luiglity, and the fury uf the combatants 
so terrible, thsl great qua.utilie8 of liaii torn or cut off 
ttotn their heads, by the sharp weapous, was driven far 
off by the wind, and dicir spears and battle axes were so 
encnmbered with hair cemented with clotted blood, that 
it was scarce possible to clear or bring tliem to Uieii form- 
er, brightness." 

In this terrible battle, which was fought ou Good Friday, 
about ten thousand of iJie Danes and Leinster furceti were 
killed, among whom were Die king uf LL-iniicr, and the 
lung of Danmark's two sons, and several of the nobiUiy 
of Leinater. Uii the mjuarch uf Irelaud'ii part, lour thou- 
sand of his forces were slain, among wlioiii were Mor- 
rough prince of Ireland and his son 'furlough, with many 
of the nobility uf Muiuitcr and (.'uniiauglit; and also the 
great Bryen Buiruiiiihe, whu waf killed as he lay in his 
tent by a party of Danes, that wore ruiaiing hway, under 
the command of uno Bruadar; but his death was sudden- 
ly revenged by his guards, who pursued the Danes and 
put them all to the sword. 

Upon this victory, the Irish army separated, and Doi- 
ough the son of the late monarch, at the head of the 
Munstei forces marched bomewards. On lusmarch the 
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femily of Fiachadh MuUeathan required of Donough» that 
he would quit his pretensions to the crowu of Munster 
and give hostages, according to ancient usage. Donough, 
surprised at this demand, repUed, that his father and un- 
cle had made the people of Munster own their power by 
force of arms; and that they durst not make so insolent a 
proposal if they had not taken the advantage of the weak- 
ness of the brave tribe of the Dailgais, who ha suifered 
greatly in the last battle. The forces of Desmond re- 
ceiving this answer immediately stood to their arms, and 
resolved to fall upon the Dailgais. Donough perceiving 
he should be suddenly set upon, ordered that his sick and 
wounded should be put into a garrison that was on tlie top 
of Mullach M aisteann, and that the third part of the forces 
should be left to secure them from any attempt of the 
enemy, designing, with the remaining part of tlie Dalgais, 
to give the Desmonians battle, although they were tliree 
thousand strong, and he but one thousand. But the wound- 
ed and sick would not be put into garrison, but chose to 
share the same fate with their brethren, and seizing their 
weapons, and stopping their wounds with moss, prepared 
for the fight. This surprising courage of the Dalgais, so 
intimidated the Desmonian army that they desisted from 
their pretensions, and marched homewards. Donough 
had yet another difficulty to encounter; for Mac Giolla 
Patrick, king of Ossory, who had conceived an extraor- 
dinary hatred against the Dailgais, sent a messenger to him 
to let him know that he would hinder his troops from 
passing through his dominions, if he did not send hosta- 
ges as a security that they should commit up outrage in 
his country. This message Dooough so hignly resented, 
that he made the necessary dispositions for battle, witlnjut 
giving any answer to it, being informed that the king of 
Ossory was ready to fall upon him with a considerable ar- 
my. His wounded men, as before, would not leave their 
companions, although they were scarce able to stand; but 
desired to be fixed to stakes in the ground, a wounded 
man between two sound men. Their request being put 
in execution, the king of Ossory's forces refused to fight 
with men so desperate; he therefore contented himself 
with harassing them in their marches, by which means 
he killed one hundred and fiily of those brave fellows, 
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lAinj; ifae nkilt and conclnct t>l Danough. Ibmr 
miHRndoir, vtio took cvvry mnttioil (o fc-cuii; ihcm ir 
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to a body, and entarad Jobh Cinaelidi. dutn^ring all be- 

fbrc them vrith fire and sword. 

About the same time tlie nionarch enterr^ the proTince 
of Uteter, and committed great outrages, making vast 
lumbers of the inliabitanis slaves. And Donougli Vnc 
iiolla Patrick bsrbarousiy raurderod Donogam kiiij[ of 
'^eituteT, nith several of liis nobility, in the palace ^f 
^'eigeORyan, king of Ondrona. Slaolseucliiuin like- 
vise attacked tlir king of Ossory in his own country, 
filing the king and carrying a great number of his subjects 
tito captivity. 

Soon after tbis Silricli, the principal of the Danes of 
?)ublin, put out the oyos of Bran king of Lcinster, in 
Dublin, after lie Imd governed the province two year?. 
The Danea al»o crnully phmdorcd CeananniiB, killing a 
^reat many of tlie inhabitants, and carrying tiie rest into 
slavery. 

Ugaire king ofLeinster, who succeeded Bran, attacked 
the Danes of Dublin, and gained a corophite victory. Af- 
ter this defeat Sitricfa, who waa govern<w of the Danes 
of Watcrford, was killed by the king of Ossory. And 
about tliis time Maolseacliluin 11. died at Cro IniaLocha 
Hainninn. This prince founded the famous abbey, call- 
ed St. Mary's abbey in the Euburbs of Dublin, and alsw 
maintained three hundred poor sdiolars, at his own ex- 

A. D. > 164. Donougl), the son of the famous Bry en 

1048, \ Boiroimhe succeeded, and ri-igncd fifty years; 

it is said that some of the petty princes refused to own 

hi9 authority, as he wns unable to reduce ihcm to subjec* 

O 
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tion, by reason of the intestine jars that arose among the 
seveial princes, upon the death of Bryen his father. 

Many extraordinary transactions fell out in this prince's 
reign; the chief of which are as follows, viz. Harold 
the son of the famous earl Goodwin of England, being 
banished his country, received an honourable retreat 
here, till his father and himself were restored to their 
honours in their own country. Humphry the son of Si- 
trich, the chief of the Danes was taken prisoner by Ma- 
hon O Riagin king of Briag, and was obliged to purchase 
his freedom at the expense of two hundred cows and 
twenty horses. O Rourke king of Breisne committed 
great ravages, and plundered the church of Clonfert, 
but was slain the same day with tlie most of his army, 
by Donough the monarch. Diarmuidh the king of Ijeiu- 
ster attacked and took the city of VVaterford, and hav- 
ing secured the plunder, set the town on fire, which was 
soon consumed to ashes. Clonmacnoise was soon after 
plundered and burnt by the people of Conmacine: but 
soon afler they were visited with a grievous distemper, 
which occasioned a great mortality; and it is said, the in- 
fection seized their cattle, carrying off vast numbers of 
them. 

The nineteenth year of this monarch's reign, viz. one 
thousand and sixty-six, was remarkable for the conquest' 
of England, by William the Bastard, duke of Normandy, 
surnamed the conqueror.* The occasion of this extraor- 
dinary revolution, was as follows. Upon the death of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Harold, son of the famous earl Good- 
win, had so wrought himself into the affections of the 
EngUsh. by his affable and obliging behaviour, that he got 
himself elected and crowned king in direct opposition to 
young prince Edgar the lawful heir, and the duke of Nor- 
mandy, who pretended he was nominated to the succes- 
sion by the late king. 

Harold being crowned, the people all over the kingdom 
acknowledged him for their sovereign, and submitted to 
his authority; yet though his domestic affairs wore so good 
an aspect, the'«ase was otherwise abroad; for earl Toston, 
his brother, whom he had divested of his government or 

* Rapirt. 
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^^^ntimmbDrliiint in tlio lntvtoi|n>. (br his btrharoiu usage 

^HnliQl pcnF'lc, wnir mnhin^ prepuBiioH to disturb htm, 

^^nd, V pmmlil", tn iIi>lbmno lum. A* Toclnn was like^ 

^ ^^^ no Btrsiig«i tu tho duke of NamtBody'* uitniilioiUK 

Wil wliOBi he eontnoCnl ft strict friendship, b<!iiig tiotli 

of tliem married tO twn hbI«t9, dan^tera of iIir rtil <if 

rtanders. he had lecnurs^^t) him, th*t they might cunsuli 

]^es tlie duke spirited SKmHp^''"": ^"t ^i" 'I" 
not find, tbitt he aupidiMHB Witt tfOflpi, ■hipi, n monej, 
vhich he hnd occuiixi Sir Unuetf, in his intended inn- 
«on. In M prolmbilitj it wu the earlof Flanders,. that 
fiirniflhed Toston with the ships, with which he infested 
the Enjjiish loasts, especially the isle of V> iglit. From 
thence he wi-iit and landedaomc troops at (sandwich; but, 
being told, t)iat thi; kin^ was on his march towards him, 
he embarked for the north, and enlerin){ the llumber with 
bin little Beet, be invaded Yorkshire, making depredations 
as if he had been in an eoemj's country. Harold not 
thinking il <?onvenicnt to leave the southern parts, ordered 
earl Morcnrd to go against Toston; who being made gov- 
einor of Northumberland, in his room, was more imme- 
diately concerned to put a stop to his incuisions. As for 
the king, be continued at London, tliat he might have a 
TigilsRt ey^DTer Edgar's party, and prevent their rising, 
in that prince's favor. This was what he apprehended to 
bo of the utmost consequence, being very sensible, that 
F.d^'ar's being laid aside gave great uneasiness to those 
wljo were well affected to the ancient royal family; and, 
therefore, he highly care^ed both Edgar and bis abettors, 
lie even insinusted, that lie accepted the crown, merely, 
on account of that prince's minority, giving his ftiends to 
anderstand, that be designed nothing leas thaii to resttHv 
it to him, as soon as he should arrive at years of maturity; 
end with this view, he created him earl of Oxford, seem* 
ingtobe extremely solicitous about his education, as if it 
was his intent in reality to qualiiy bim for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 

In the interim. Morcard, accompanied by his brother 
l^dwin, earl of Chester, marched with all expedition 
R^iaiiist Toston, who was now on the other side of th^ 
Humber, and surprising him in lincolushire, forced him-.- 
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with his httlc army, to retreat to his ships. Tostoii, not 
being able to attempt any considerable enterprise, with 
ijuch a handful of men, steered his course to^Scotland, in 
hopes of a reinforcement, but being disappointed, he set 
sail again, in order to make another descent upon Eng- 
land. He was prevented, however> by contrary winds, 
being driven on the coast of Norway, where he accident- 
ally stumbled upon what he* had, hitherto, sought with bo 
much industry. 

Harold Harfager, king of Norway, having a litile be- 
fore subdued some of the Orcades, now called the isl^s 
©f Orkney, which belonged to Scotland, was fitting out a 
more powerful fleet, that he might pursue his conquests; 
and Toston being informed of it, waited on him directly, 
pretending that he came on purpose to recommend to him 
a more noble undertaking. He assured him, that he had 
now a fair opportunity of making a conquest of England, 
if he would only set about it; and, that there were two 
potent factions in the kingdom, one for Edgar, and the 
other for the duke of Normandy, both enemies to the king, 
which would facilitate the execution of this design; that 
he himself had a very good interest in Northumberland; 
and, lastly, that Harold was exceedingly abhorred by his 
subjects, who would certainly abandon him, as soon as a 
foreign army should appear in England, able-to support 
them against him. Harfager, desirous of glory, and al- 
ready anticipating, in his own imagination, such a valua- 
ble prize, was easily prevailed on to comply with this pro- 
posal, and resolved to employ all his fcrces in so importr 
out an expedition. 

Whilst the king of Norway was active in making pre- 
parations, the duke of Normandy was equally solicitous 
about the means of seizing on the crown of England, up- 
on which his eyes had entirely been fixed, for a consider- 
able time, being extremely mortified to find his rival was 
possessed of that dignity; and tliough Harold seemed to be 
firmly settled on the throne, he flattered himself that it was 
in his power to dethrone him, since the way of arms was 
still open, when all other methods proved abortive. How- 
ever, he first sent ambassadors to the king, to require him 
to surrender his crown; and, upon his refusal, not only to 
charge him with the violation qf his oatb«^but eveii to do^ 
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ire wu Bgitinftt liim. HntuM miulc tlto following reply 
to Lis ainba>ati(3orB. "Tlial Uiifir master bad mi |iri.'(iii> 
eiiow It ill to tlio ctowD; Ibal Utuu^b Ihi- Utt' king lud ilia- 
poseclof it in liioliLi'ttr, n Uimg dtugetln'r unkiiuvntoUii! 
Eoglista, it was contrary lo their laws, nhicli tlo nut allow 
the king tcbestow the crown at bis pleasnro. rauvli leas to 
a foroigoer; that for his pari, he was elected by the genei- 
BJ I^jISa^m bly of the- nation, and cons*' que nliy. cuutd not 
. JHplcdl^ gil't. wilhoui breath of tlmt ccnlidence thejr 
bad npbM- in him. As for the oath, the Tiolation n 
wluch waa charged upon him, as it was extorted firam bin, 
hedeclued it null and void, by the lava of allthenationi 
in the norld; and, in the conclusion, he aaid, he knew how 
toilefeudhis title, against all that should dare to call it in 
question." Thus resolved, he took such measures, as 
wore most likely lo prove successful 

The duke's indignation at being thus imposed upon, 
the desire of revenge, the shame uf receding' from Iiis re- 
solution, and the pleasing prospect of beconiing master 
of Ciigland, excited him to do ail that was possible to ac- 
complish his designa. Harold, on the other band, finding 
he was like to be engaged by so formidable an enemy, 
lliougjit nothing could more cfleciually establish him up- 
on the throne, than to gain over the hearts of his subjects 
to his interest. With this view, he lesseiibd the taxes, 
and ordered justice to be ud ministered with strictness 
and impartiality, omitting' nothing that could conlirin his 
subjects in the respect and adeclion they bad already en- 
tertained for him; and by these means, he rendered him- 
self more popular than ever. The English, charmed with 
his conduct, resolved to sacrifice tlieir lives and fortunes 
to support hirn on th(: throne, to which they had advanc- 
ed liim; so that the duke perceived be bad no other way 
left, to bring about his cndti, but to muster up an army 
equal to that of tjic kin;;. 

The duke was chiefly at a loss how to raise a sum of 
money, sufficient to hear the expenso of such an under- 
taking. To this purpose lie first ct>nvcned in asi^embly 
of the states of Normandy, in order lo obtain their con- 
currence; hut they were far from being forward to come 
into his measures. They represented to bun, "That the 
late wars had drained Normandy both of men and mo- 
02 
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ney; and that instead of being in a condition to make neW 
eonquests, it would be difficult for them to defend their 
own territories against the attacks of a powerful invsCder." 
They likewise observed to him, "That how equitable 
soever his claim was to the crown of England, they could 
not apprehend that Normandy would reap any advantage 
from tliis expedition; or in a word, that their allegiance 
obliged them to serve in foreign wars, in which the inter- 
est of the state was no way concerned." This cutting an- 
swer made him despair of raising money in a public man- 
ner, he therefore projected another and more successful 
expedient, viz. to borrow money from private persons, and 
having prevailed upon some of the principal of the Nor- 
mans to contribute on this occasion, the rest were inspir- 
ed with emulation, to follow their example. William 
Fitz Osborn proposed to equip forty ships at his own 
charge, and others of them, according to their ability, sub- 
scribed very considerable sums. The duke by this method, 
raised more money than he could have done by a public 
tax; but as he still wanted more, he contracted with several 
of the neighbouring princes, to furnish him with troops 
and transports, on the condition of their being entitled to 
lands in England, after the conquest of it. He likewise 
applied to France for assistance, and though it was not 
the interest of that crown, that the duke of Normandy's 
power should be augmented; yet fortunately for the duke, 
king Philip, then a minor, under the guardianship of the 
earl of Flanders, did not hinder his proceedings, which 
a prince of greater experience, would certainly have ob- 
stracted: The court of France, indeed, dissuaded the 
duke from his enterprise, but to no purpose. 

In the interim, the duke, who very well knew the 
weakness* of his title, attempted to varnish it over with 
the colour of justice. With this view, he exerted him- 
self to obtain the pope's approbation, promising, as it is 
reported, to hold the kingdom of England from the apos- 
tolic see. The bishop of Rome, therefore very heartily 
espoused his cause, sending him a consecrated banner, 
with a golden Agnus Dei and one of St. Peter's hairs, 
and solemnly excommunicated all that durst oppose him, 
in the execution of his designs. This was eitremely 
serviceable to the duke, as it not giily gave him aft (^por- 
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tunity of justifying his expedition, but removed the scru- 
ples of those he attempted to engage in his favour: but 
it was not so effectual in England. Whether the En- 
glish had received no account of the pope's excommuni- 
cation, or whether they regarded it as an instance of par- 
tiality, it did not however prevent Harold from being 
supplied with a powerful fleet and army, and getting in 
readiness to receive the enemy. 

But the charge of so great an army being very bur- 
thensome to his subjects, afler he had waited some 
mouths, for the duke's coming, and winter approaching, 
lie fancied, pursuant to some false informations, that he 
had deferred his expedition until spring; and, therefore, 
he concluded, he mighf safely lay up his ships for the 
winter, and disband his troops. 

As Harold was on the road to London, from, Kent, 
where he had given orders for disbaniding the army, he 
was informed that the king of Norway, accompanied by 
earl Toston, had entered the Tyne, with a fleet of five 
hundred sail. Being alarmed at this unexpected inva- 
sion, he reassembled his army in a hurry; but before he 
could do it, the Norwegians had made a descent, and 
having ravaged the counties, on both sides the Tyne, put- 
ting to sea again, they landed their forces on the north 
side of the Humber, and made horrible devastations. 
Murcard and Edwin attempted to put a stop to their ca- 
reer, with some troops levied in haste; but their whole 
army was destroyed. The Norwegians, flushed with 
this success, besieged York, which they quickly sub- 
dued; for the citizens, being in no condition to defend 
themselves, thought it more advisable to surrender upon 
terms, than to be exposed to inevitable ruin. In the in- 
terim, Harold marched towards the Norwegians, with all 
the expedition, in order to give them battle; who, having 
left their fleet in the Humber, advanced northward, to 
complete the conquest of Northumberland, before they 
pr'>ceeded any farther to the south. He came up with 
thtm at Standford-bridge, on the river Derwent; where 
the Norwegians had entrenched themselves so closely, 
that there was no way left for attacking them but by the 
bridge, of which they were masters Harold, therefore, 
who well knewi of what importance it was to come to an 
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engagement, ordered that the bridge should be attacked 
immediately. The Norwegians made a brave defence, 
but they were not able to withstand the efforts of the 
English, notwithstanding the surprising valour of one of 
their men, who alone defended the bridge for a consid- 
erable time. At length, this valiant Norwegian being 
slain, who it is said killed forty men with his own hand, 
Harold took possession of the bridge, passed his army 
over it, and then faUing furiously on the enemy, after an 
obstinate fight entirely routed them. There had never 
been heretofore an engagement in England, between two 
such numerous armies, each of them consisting of no 
less than sixty thousand men; and the battle which was 
very obstinate and bloody, lasted from seven in the morn- 
ing till three in the afternoon. Harfager and" Toston 
were slain on the spot, and of the whole army that came 
from Norway in five hundred shms, the remains were 
carried off in twenty vessels, witli Tlie conqueror's leave. 
The booty taken on this occasion was immensely great, 
as they found in the camp not only what the Norwegians 
brought from Norway, but all that they had plundered 
the English of A certain author aflfirms,* there was such 
a quantity of gold among the spoil, that twelve young 
men could hardly bear it on their shoulders. Harold, 
by retaining the plunder for his own use, occasioned dis- 
orders in the army that were, afterwards, very injurious to 
his affairs. 

This prince, who was naturally generous, we should 
have imagined would iiave secured the hearts of his sol- 
diers, at this critical juncture, by a division of plunder so 
fortunately acquired; but he considered, that if he reser- 
ved it to defray the necessary expenses of the war against 
the duke of Normandy, he should, in a great measure, ease 
his subjects, whose affections he was desirous of securing. 
Yet it was, doubtless, equally necessary to oblige his sol- 
diers, nay, in the present case, the most expedient step 
he could have possibly taken; for though it has been often 
observed, that soldiers are never less regarded than when, 
by their bravery, they have obtained for their masters 
some signal advantages, their own victories rendering 

* Adam Bremensis. 
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n useless; yet h it as corlnio, that looncr or lBl«r, » 
iDletite.d BTiny will yive Oicu prince or g49ncTa1, oc- 
n to rrpcnl nf iii>gratpfnl aaagc. 
Iflnlel Hntoltl wfts employed b the north, in rriruls- 
B disorders, the dake of Normandy, vhff hfttllong wail- 
for a fair wiud at St. ValBry, eiubuTkeil towards the 
end of Scplemlier, anil had a speedy passage to Pctcn- 
sey, now Pcnisey, in Sussex, It is related, llial leaping 
ashore he fell jiro^lrale on bis fate, al wliicli one of the 
Boldion Bud merrily, " See, onr dulce u taking poflaeaaira 
of England." The duke interpreted this Baying to be t 
l^Tourable omen. 

As there were none to oppose his londina, he first or- 
dered a (prt to be erected as a place of retreat in case of 
necessity. Sonic affinn, in<Ir«(l, thai he sent hia ships 
back to Normandy, to couviiicc the aimy that they had 
nothing to trust to but^hiir valour, and according' to Cam- 
den, the ships were burnt byliie duke'ti order. Having 
continued a few days at Pcvensey. he marched along the 
^hore to Hastings, where he built a stronger fort than the 
fbrmer, resolving to wait there for the reception of the 
CDcmy, of whom he had no intelligence. Here he pub- 
liiihed a manifesto, which contained the reasons of hia 
coming into England;* and the first assigned was, to re- 
venge the death of prince Alfred, brother to king Ed- 
word. This was a trifling pretence if made use of, since 
earl Goodwin, the contriver of that murder, was dead, 
and it had never been charged to Harold. Hia second 
wast, to restore Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, to his 
«ce. This also was as frivolous as the former; because 
ihis prelate was banished by the general assembly, in the 
reign of Edward, and consequently, the present king was 
not accountable for it; but it is highly probable, this arti- 
cle was inserted to give a specious gloss to the pope's 
partiality, in favour of the duke. The third, which he de- 
clared his principal reason, was, that he came to assist 
the English in bringing Harold to condign punishment, 
for presuming to usurp the crown, not only without any 
colour of title to it, but in direct violation of hia oath. 
It is observable, he docs not at all take notice of Ed-- 

•Camilen. 
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ward's will, or even of any verbal promise made him by 
that prince. Some writers tell us, that the duke found- 
ed his right on his affinity to Edward; but he was no other 
way related to the late king than by Emma of Normandy, 
who never had any right to the crown; and the duke was 
besides a bastard. He could not therefore found his 
hopes so much on his manifesto, as on the strength of his 
army, being sensible that if he proved victorious he could 
easily inforce his reasons. In the interim, to ingratiate 
himself with the English, he gave orders that his army 
should injure none, who were not actually in arms against 
him; but neither this charge, nor his manifesto, gained 
any of the English over to his party; as they could not 
apprehend, he had any just occasion to enter the kingdom, 
in this hostile manner, or^that it would promote their ad*- 
vantage to espouse his cause. 

Harold was no sooner apprised of the landing of the 
Normans, but he immediately set out for London, deter- 
mined tp give them battle with the utmost expedition; 
not imagining they were more formidable that the Nor- 
wegians. When he arrived there and reviewed his ar- 
my, he perceived that it was exceedingly diminished, 
not only by his losses at Stanford, but by the vast number 
of deserters; however, all the nobles in the kingdom of- 
fered him their assistance, in this extremity, it being no 
less their interest than the king's, to repulse their foreign- 
ers. 

, Whilst Harold remained at London in expectation of 
being reinforced by some troops that were behind, 
the duke sent ambassadors to him to require him to sur- 
render the crown, and to charge him with the violation 
of his oath; but the king was so incensed at this new in- 
sult, that he could scarce refrain from using the ambassa- 
dors with severity. However, though he restrained his 
passion, he in return sent the duke a menacing and insult- 
ing answer; who patiently heard the whole of Harold's 
message, dismissing the ambassadors, without any reply. 

In the mean time, Harold, having mustered all his for- 
ces together, encamped within seven miles of the Nor- 
man army, resolved to engage them. Whilst the armies 
lay near each other, spies were continually dispatched 
from both parties, to enquire into the strength and poft- 



e of ibe dwray. but tliti EdkIuJi »pii-a so oiai;ntfie<i ihu 
■Cer and Hiacipliac ur the Noniiai^. tJmt thv {ittndp&l 
.leers bt>j{an to (l^xibl oriho HUccetN i>{ llitf baiUu; aiid 
■riJi, Ilfirukl'ti Ur'>tliri, on nccouiit oi* tliCHe repurLi!. uU 
^t0<i to perauade ttic king to defei it. Ho told tiiui, 
" 'EbtX by tins delay he would find hia uroy bacoDie dai- 
ly Dore nameioas, whereas the rncmy't forces would 
i;ontiiiuuIlydci:rea8c;Umt nqihing could bo more (irojiidi- 
cial to the Normans, [Iiat lo winner in ui eneniy's 
try, Tvhcro thoy had not so much us one fortreu In 
tlieir relteat, and from whence, in oli Ukclilio 
want of provisions would oblise iJiera to reure; that if li< 

a gnilt; of the violation of lii.s uaili, of which he t 
accused, be bad no reuon to expect that Heaven would 
jirosperhia utaa; but that, if after all, he was absolutely 
determined to come to an engagement immediately, it 
wouMbemostadvisabieforhim.not tobe preaent, iti per- 
eon, at the battle, that he might intimidate the Normans, 
with -the dread of having a fresh army to encounter, if 
the; should prove victorious; and lastly, that if he would 
entrust bim with the command of his forces, he would 
promise him, not Indeed victory, whinh was entirely at 
the disposal of Providence, but. however, to sacrifice hit 
life in the service of his country." l^he king who was 
deaftoallhis brother's arguments, made the following 
reply: "That, as he had, by his former actions, gained 
the affections of the English, he could not think of losing 
Ihcm by a dishonourable retreat^ that he rather chose to 
run the hazard of a batde, the result of whicJi was aa 
yet uncertain, than to tarnish his reputation; that after 
all. the Normans were not more formidable than the 
Norwegians, and that, as he was obliged to fight, he could 
Bever have a fairer opportunity than whilst the army was 
flushed with their late Bor.cess; in fine, that he was resolv- 
ed to demonstrate to his subjects, that he was not un* 
worthy of the crown he wore." 

The duke of Normandy perceiving, by all Harold's 
jnotions, that he was resolved to give him battle, advan- 
ced a httle forward, to a more advantageous spot of 
ground, for the drawing up of his army. But whilst these 
preparations were making, duke William's haughtiness, 
seemed in some measure to abate, and perhaps the a^ 
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prehension of a decisive battle, in an enemy's country, 
where his loss would be irretrievable, inspired him with 
some dread of the event. The deluge of blood that was 
on the point of being spilt, and that in a csuse, which 
there is some reason to suppose he did not consider as a 
just one, notwithstanding his specious pretences, might 
likewise have occasioned some qualms. Be this as it nnay, 
he sent a monk to the king before the engacjcxnent, with 
four prososals, which were left to his choice. The first 
was, that Harold should resign the crown pursuant to his 
oath. By the second, he proposed to return into Nor- 
mandy, provided Harold would do hhn homage, and be- 
come his tributary. By the third, he consented to sub- 
mit the v/hole affair to the pope's determination. Lastly, 
he offered to decide their quarrel by single combat. It 
is no wonder, that Harold rejected all these proposals; 
for as the first was ridiculous, so the second was deroga- 
tory to Harold's courage and honour. The third seerned 
at first view more plausible; but the pope having already 
espoused the duke's cause, what grounds had Harold to 
expect, that he would be impartial in his decision? And 
as for the fourth, the risque was by no means equal, since 
in single combat the duke only ventured his life, where- 
as Harold hazarded the loss of l)oth his crown and life* 
If the duke should prove victorious, he would have gain- 
ed a flourishing kingdom, as the fruit of the victory, 
whilst Harold could have obtained no more than the bare 
glory of the conquest. Moreover, Harold was of opin- 
on, that an affair of such consequence to the nation, 
ought not to depend on the strength and dexterity of a 
single arm; and, therefore, his answer was, "That God 
should determine on the "morrow." 

The English spent the night in singing and carousing, 
as if they had been assured of the victory; but the Nor- 
mans prepared themselves for the battle, by devout 
prayers to the Almighty for his blessing on their arms. 
At length, on the 14th of October, Harold's birth-day. 
but much more remarkable for one of the most impor- 
tant events, that ever happened in England, both armies 
came to an engagement. 'J'he Kentish men stood in the 
front of the Fhiglish, which privilege they had enjoyed from 
the time of the hyptarchy; and the king placed himiielf 
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ligh aimy; nod, as their renks were lerj close, tbey made 
& great slaughter. The English being unacquainted 
nilh this method of fighting, were at first disordered, up- 
on which the Normans vigorously attacked them; but the 
Enghsh iinmcdialoly recovering Ihemselvcs, gave tliem 
so warm a recejilinn, tliat Ihoj' were forced to give way. 
ill ortifir lo take brcatli, Soon nftM the Mormans renew- 
ed tlicir attack: but they met with a brave resistance, nor 
was it in their power to break (lie ranks of the Engtitili, 
they being dclemiined to die, rutlier lltan rclreal; and 
the Normaoa ashamed to draw back, there was no visible 
advantage on either side, for a coiiHiilerablo space; fur t)ie 
presence of the commanders animating the soldiers, they 
everywhere fouijht with equal bravery, from seven in 
the morning till night. 

We caimot pretend to give an exact description of 
this bloody battle, as the historians are very confused 
concerning it; but shall only take notice of two circum- 
stances, which ihey all acknowledge, gained the Nor- 
mans the victory. The fight had lasted alt day, without 
any one being able to distinguish wlio had the advantage; 
when the duke projected an expedient, which turned Uie 
balance in his favour. This prince, finding tliat he could 
not break the ranks of the English, ordered his troops to 
retreat, as jf tliey were dispirited, but at the same time, 
to take spucial care to do it in good order; which being 
put into execution, tiie Enghsh lielieving it to be an in- 
troduction IG their victory, with reileiated acclamations 
pressed upon the retiring enemy, and with so much ea- 
gerness that they broke tlicir ranks. The Normans per- 
c«iviiig tlie success of their stratagem, by a discipline to 
which tlicy had been long accustouad, closed their rankx 
^ain, standing their ground; and, tlieii attacked the Eng> 
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lish in their turn, who were in great disorder, and made a 
terrible slaughter. Harold distracted even to madness, to 
see the victory in a moment snatched out of his hands, ex- 
erted himself to rally his troops; and drew up on a rising 
ground, near the field of battle, a considerable body of 
foot, which was augmented by the accession of the flying 
troops. The duke, sensible that his victory was far from 
bemg complete, whilst such a powerful body of the ene- 
my kept together, ordered the Normans to fall upon them 
witli fresh vigour; but so brave was their defence, and 
the loss of the Normans so great, that the fortune of the 
day seemed to be still uncertain. Night approaching, the 
duke, at last, despairing of penetrating into the ranSis of 
the English, began to consider himself as vanquished, 
since he was not entirely victorious; and in all probability, 
the English might have made a safe retreat, by the favour 
(»f tlie night, if Harold had left the enemy in possession of 
ihe field of battle. But the king apprehending that his 
retiring might be prejudicial to his affairs, and sully his 
reputation, was resolved to stand his ground, especially 
as he had the prospect of rallying the whole army, during 
the night, in order to renew the fight the next morning. 

In the interim, the duke, apprehensive of losing the 
glory of an entire victory if he remained inactive till morn- 
ing, made another attempt to force the English from 
their station. In this attack, Harold was slain, by an ar- 
row shot into his brains; which fatal accident so dispirited 
his troops, that they betook themselves to flight. Thus 
Harold's death completed the entire defeat of the English 
by the Normans, who pursued them during the remainder 
of the day, putting all they met in their way to the sword, 
to prevent the trouble of guarding prisoners; but the dark- 
ness of the night saved a considerable part of the English 
army, who retreated under the conduct of Morcard and 
Edwin. These lords, who had given visible proofs of 
their courage in this memorable fight, and had all along 
faithfully adhered to Harold, upon his decease and that 
of Gurth and Lewin his brothers, at length submitted to 
the Conqueror. In this battle the duke lost siz thousand 
men, and according to historians, upwards of sixty thou- 
sand Englishmen were slain. 
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The duke of Normandy, upon this victory, which equal- 
led the height of his wishes, caused his whole army to 
return thanks unto God, on their knees; and then having 
ordered his tent to be pitched in the field of battle, he 
spent the residue of the night among the slain. The 
next day he gave orders for the burial of his dead, per- 
mitting the English peasants to perform the same office 
to the others. The bodies of Harold and his brothers be- 
ing found, he sent them to Gith, their mother, who gave 
them as honourable a burial, as the present circumstan- 
ces of affairs would admit, in Waltham abbev, which was 
founded by Harold. 

^ Thus died Harold, sword in hand, in the defence of 
his own and his country's cause, and with him ended the 
monarchy of the Anglo Saxons, which commenced above 
six hundred years before, in the person of Hengist the 
first king of Kent. The duke of Normandy by this vic- 
tory, took possession of the crown of England, and gov- 
erned that nation with great tyranny during his life. But 
to return to the affairs of Ireland. 

Carthach, king of Eoganatch Cashel, with several of 
his nobility were burnt to death, in a house which was 
set on fire by a son of Dunchain, a relation of Donough's. 
Soon«afler this accident, Donough the monarch, was de- 
posed by the states of the kingdom, for being concerned in 
the death of Teige, his elder brother, who was a prince 
possessed of many virtues. After his expulsion, he went a 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he died in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, and was buried in St. Stephen's abbey, 
in that city. 

A. D. > 166. Torlough, the son of Teige, and grand- 

1098. ^ son of Bryen, upon the deposing o£ his uncle, 
was declared monarch, and reigned twelve years. There 
happened not many transactions of note in this reign. 
Connor king of Meath was most inhumanly murdered by 
his brother Mortough. WilUam Rufus, king of England, 
sent to Torlough, for as much timber, the growth of his 
dominions, as would be sufficient for the building of 
Westminster hall, which was granted. Soon after this, 
the monarch's queen died, who was daughter to the king 
of Ossory, and Turlough himself did not long survive her. 
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A. D. } 166. Mortougli, brother to Torlough, succeed- 

1110. I ed him, and reigned twenty years. He was a 
prince of great virtue and piety. This monarch summon- 
ed a general assembly of the nobihty and clergy of the 
island, to meet at a place called Fiadh Mac Maongusa. 
At this assembly, which was held in eleven hundred and 
eleven and eleven hundred and twelve, there were pre- 
sent one archbishop, eight bishops, three hundred and 
sixty-six priests and priois, one hundred and forty dea- 
cons, and several religious persons of all orders. In this 
convention, many wholesome laws and regulations were, 
made for the government of the clergy and laity. 

Also in this reign, viz. in the yetfr eleven hundred and 
fifteen, a convocation was held, which was called the 
convocation of Rath Breasail, by Gillebertus, bishop of 
Limerick, with a legantine power, in which several alter- 
ations were made in the bishopricks, and several canon^ 
enacted, which hath been published by the learned bish- 
op Usher. 

It is said that the inhabitants of the neighbouring isles 
sent a messenger to this monarch, to send them a person 
ol* noble blood to govern them,* during the minority of 
their prince, whose name was Humphry. Their request 
was complied with, and Mortough sent his cousin, Daniel 
O Brvoi), who governed those islanders three years; but 
endeavouring to subvert the rights and privileges of the 
people, he was divested of his authority, and sent back to- 
Ireland. 

And it is also said, that Magnus king of Norway, grand- 
son of Harold Ilarfager who was'slain in Kngland, in one 
tliousand and sixty-six, sent to Mortough, to demand his 
homage for tlie kingdom of Ireland, at the same time re- 
quiring of him, as a token of his submission to carry a 
pair of his shoes, which he had sent him for that purpose, 
on his shoulders. The monarch dreading an invasion, it 
is said, obeyed this haughty message; wliich condescen- 
sion of his, was so resented by the nobility of the island, 
that they upbraided Mortough to his face, for his coward- 
ice and meanness of spirit. But he was not in the least 
incensed at this bold rebuke, replying mildly, that ht 
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would rather advance the happiness and security of his 
country by his submission, thtn expose to ruin and des«- 
olation the least province of his dominions. 

Magnus finding his menace had the desired effect, the 
little inclination of the king to war being discovered by 
his servile submission, thought it a time proper to invade, 
the island, and make a conquest of it; he therefore fitted^ 
out a numerous fleet, and sailed directly for Ireland. So 
assured was he of conquest, that he went on shore with 
his queen, some of his nobility and a few soldiers, not car- 
ing to stay till his whole army was landed, and immediate* 
ly began to set fire to the-oountry; but the Irish were so 
well prepared to receive him, that they surprised Magnus 
and his party, and cut them aU off. The fleet being ac- 
quainted with the loss of their king and their principal 
officers, immediately returned to Norway, without making 
any farther attempt upon the kingdom. 

Mortough, at last was Visited with a sickness that kept 
him in a languishing condition for five years, and then 
died at Ardmagh; whence his body was removed to the 
church of Killaloe, and interred there. 

A. D. } 167. Turlough, the son of Roger O Connor, 
1 130 ^ of the line of Heremon, succeeded, and reigned 
twenty years. 

This prince entered the territories of Munster and 
committed great ravages, plundering Cashel and Ardfia- 
nan; but the provincial forces falling oh his rear, made a 
terrible slaughter of his troops, killing O Flaherty king of 
West Connaught, with several other persons of the first 
quality, and forced the monarch to retire. This misfor- 
tune did not discourage Turlough from his designs; for he 
had no sooner recruited his army than he entered Mun- 
ster, committing terrible ravages, and in some time oblig- 
ed the whole province to own his authority. After this, 
he divided Munster into two parts, giving the fourth part 
to Donough Mac Carthy, and the north to Connor O 
Bryen, causing them to do homage and deliver hostages 
for their future conduct. 

In the year eleven hundred and thirty-four, the church 

of Cormac in Cashel was consecrated with great solemn^ 

ity, the principal clergy and nobility of the lungdom b^ing 
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present. Soon after tliis, Mac Carthy was assassinated 
by Connor O Bryen. 

The murder of Mac Carthy so exasperated the mon- 
arch, that he raised a gallant army, and invaded Mon- 
ster; but being met at Moine More by Turlough the son 
of Connor C) Bryen with the provincial forces, both ar- 
mies engaged. The success for some time was doubtful; 
but the monarch's forces having made great slaughter 
of the Munster troops, he at length gained a complete 
victory. Turlough O Bryen was banished to the north, 
and Munster was again divided by the monarch between 
Teige O Bryen and Diarmuidh the son of Mac Carthy. 

Soon after this memorable battle, Turlough died in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, having in his life time erected 
three remarkable bridges in the province of Connaught, 
viz. the bridges of Athlone, and Athchrochta, which stood 
over the Shannon, and the bridge of Dunleoglia, upon the 
Suca. This prince having left the greatest part of his 
personal estate to the clergy, his body was interred with 
great funeral pomp, near the great altar of Ciaran at Clan- 
macnoise. 

168. Mortough Mac Neill Mac Laugh- 
luin, of the line of Heremon, succeeded, and 
reigned monarch over the greatest part of the island 
eighteen years. This prince's reign was remarkable for 
a council held at Ceanannus in the county of Meath, in 
the year eleven hundred and fifty-two, in which presided 
cardinal John Paparo and Christian O Coimor, bishop of 
Lismore, as the pope's legates. In this council the bish- 
opricks were reduced to a fewer number, and four arch- 
bishopricks were then established, viz. Ardmagh, Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tuam, there being only two before, viz. 
Ardmagh and Cashel. For these four archbishopricks 
the pope sent four palls, the Irish having never before 
mrid.e use of any such thing, although Ardmagh and Cash- 
el were always called archbishopricks. The pall is a piece 
of white woollen cloth, of the breadth of a border, made 
round and thrown over the shoulders. Upon this are two 
others of the same sort, one falhng down on the breast, 
and the other on the back, with a red cross on each of 
them, several crosses of the same color being on the up- 
per part of it, about the shoulders. This pall is laid up- 
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u Poter e tomb bj ilic pop»,.utd ilieo acta «war tb 
Re«p«cUVc metroiMililnJif. witbDUl wludi Ihej canMil 
' a coitiKkl. btoss Uiv obrino, conncxftb: diurchc*. kc. 
e dsliveryof )i,lhv]rffW''e tmiiy U> lJi« {>opc. 'Ibe 
antient pai), Troin th« Lratin, |>aUitUD, was an«»liie mig- 
niJiceiit habil, lo remind llie bishop, that his lilc aJMniTd 
to <a^wwabie ta the dignity o f its appeai snt-c. 

Irkablv occurrence in (liit 
bai Icu^-ili r]f«d lu a peace- 

■^ f tieliic-i. )f»ta, 
e son of Tiirlough O Con- 
1 168 \ nor, lucceeded and reigned only four yeara a> 
monarch This prince's reign was reniHrkable {or Ire- 
land's being brought into subjection to the crown of Eng- 
land, which remarkable event happened in the following 
manner. 

Henry 11. king of England, a prince of boundless ambi- 
tion (who in his fttosperity used (o ssy, Uiat the nhole 
world was but sufficient for one great man) being in pos- 
session of several large provinces in France, viz. Poiciou, 
Guienne, Sainton^re, Maine, Anjou, Touraiiie, and Nor- 
mandy, was desirous of adding Ireland to his dominions; 
and he was soon furnished with a pretence to satisfy his 
ambition; for the Irish in the year eleven hundred and 
. fiftv-six, having taken some ilnjflishmcn prisoneTs, sold 
them for slaves; two otlier favorable circumstances, at this 
time, likewise concurred to facilitate his de?i|in, for he 
was not only at peace with all his neighbors, but as Ad- 
rian IV. then pope, was a native of England, he apprfrliend- 
cd it would not be very dilTicuit to procure his approba- 
tion. Though the outrages commilicd by the Irish upon 
his subjects, might be one rt asoii of his intended expedi- 
tion; yet the ^lory of Cioil and the salvation of souls, much 
more noble and plausible motive^ but which seldom move 
princes to projects of this nature, were the arguments he 
advanced, to prevail upon Adrian; to which he subjoined 
another, and no less powerful consideration, viz. the en- 
largement of the jurisdiction and revenues of the holy see. 
He alleged, that as the Irish were schismaticks and bad 
christians, it was necessary to reform them, and oblige 
them to own the papal authority, which they had hitherto 
disregarded; and that the most probable means to attain 
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this end, was to bring them into subjection to the crown of 
England, which had ever been devoted to the holy see. 
This appears from the following bull* which Adrian sent 
him on this occasion. 

ADRIAN, Servant of the Servants of GOD^ to his son, in 
CHRIST JESUS, Henry, king oj England, sends greet- 
ing the apostolical benediction, 

"The desire your magnificence expresses to advance 
the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain eternal 
happiness in heaven, doubtless, deserves the highest 
commendations; for, as a good catholick prince, you are 
very solicitous to enlarge the borders of the church, 
propagate the knowledge of the truth among the barba* 
reus and ignorant, and pluck up vice by the roots, in the 
field of the Lord; and, with this view, you apply to us, 
for countenance and direction. We are, therefore, con- 
fident that your undertaking will be crowned with suc- 
cess; since whatever is undertaken from a principle of 
faith and religion, never proves abortive. It is certain, 
that according to your confession, Ireland, as well as all 
other islands, that have embraced the doctrines of chris- 
tianity, is unquestionably St. Peter's>ight, and belongs 
to the jurisdiction of the Roman church; and for this rea- 
son, after mature deliberation, we have concluded it to 
be expedient to plant in that island colonies of the faith- 
ful, who may be acceptable to (rod. 

You have given us to understand, most dear son in 
Christ, that you intend an expedition into Ireland, in or- 
der to reduce it into subjection to just laws, and to ex- 
tirpate vice, which has long triumphed there; and you 
promise to pay us, out of every house, an annual acknowl- 
edgment of one penny, and to maintain the rights of the 
church, without the least detriment or diminution. Up- 
on this promise, we readily consent and allow, that you 
may make a descent into that island, to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the church, to reform the manners of the na- 
tives, and promote the growth of virtue and the Chris- 
tian religion; and we exhort you to do whatever you ap- 

'^Gir. Cam. Diceto.' M. Paiifl. 
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tjirehniid U) bo piopcr, In pfaniutv tliv hniiniir of Ood and 
tlic MlvUion oi' llu' iM'oplc, whom we citnino tti own you 
ibi tiit'iT aovcrnt^ lord; provided nlway*. Uml iliti I'rirt- 
penee Lie punctually iiaul. and \he tiffitM a( tlia (.hurclt 
inviolaUjr prcMcrvsd. If, Ihno, ywi piit ymir tloijiin in 
execution, labour abov<! all thiiisa, to itiipruvi? ihc unlivra 
(ri* JreUnd ■» vittuti, wtd uw UiUt ]xMir «wu m)^ itii; twr ^ 



salTHlKHt of mmiIb be ia aueh a munet idmiced, u m^ 
entitle yon to an evorlasting leword in beaTen, and an 
iinmortal fame upon earth." 

It is not an caay matter to form a judgment, Trem the 
pem^al or this bull, whether Henry or tlie pope waa 
guilty or the greatest dissimulalioni for the former made 
use of false pretences, to vtimish over hia ambition, wliilat 
the latter pretended (u believe him, in order to extend a 
spiritual jiiriKdiction over a country lo which be had no 
right*, anrl wiili Ihis view l[iuiift.'rred it to a prince who 
was no more entitled lo lake poesession of it than hia 
holinesB vva<i to bestow it; but it was not very difficult to 
penetrate through all tliet<e disguises. The people of 
Ireland, had not, as ycl, I'ully owned the papal aulnoritv; 
and tliifi was the immorality to be rooted out of the field 
of the Lord. Submis^iun lo the bishop of Rome was the 
seed to be so induslriouGly sown and cullivalrd; or elao 
what catt possibly be meant by spreading the light of the 
truth, where Chrislianity had been so long before believ- 
ed, and in a most glorious manner puhbckly professed'! 
However, Henry being supported by the pope, resolved 
to embrace the present oiiportunity: but several troubica 
breaking out upon the back of one anotiier, he could not 
accomplish hi.s designs till the y<'ar eleven hundred and 
acventy-two, when several cifcumstaDces concurred in 
making liim master of the iHland. 

Diarmuidh Mae Morrough, king of Lcinstcr. one of 
he most potent Irish princes, by reason of the extent of 
hia dominions, having debauched and carried off the wifc 
of 'l'ei!.'licrnan O Rourke, king of Itreifwo, when her hufu 

*K3piTI. 
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band was on his pili;rimagc to St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
occasioned a rupture between Diannuidh and Roderick, 
the monarcli, who was also king of Connauglit; for the 
king of Breifne returning home, and hearing of tlie out- 
rage committed on his queen, immediately resolved to 
punish t}ie king of Leinster for so base an action. He 
accordingly engaged the monarch to espouse his quarrel; 
and with the united forces of Breifne, Connaught, Meath, 
and Oirgialiach, he marched into the province of Leins- 
ter with lire and sword, and committed great ravages. 
Diarmuidh alarmed at tliis sudden invasion, summoned 
the nobility of his province, to assist him in driving the 
invaders out of his dominions; but his remonstrances had 
no effect upon the people; for since his accession to tlio 
crown of Leinster, his tyrannical and arbitiary govern- 
m ent, had quite alienated the hearts of his subjects from 
him; so that, instead of assisting liim in his distress, the 
principal of the nobility sent to the monarch to bog he 
might take their country into his protection. This sud- 
den defection of his subjects, obliged Diarmuidh to 
quit the island; and as none of the princes, his neigli- 
bours, would engage in his quarrel, from a detestation 
of his abominable crime, he implored the protection 
of the king of Kngland, who was then in France, pro- 
mising to own him, as his sovereign lord, if he would 
restore him to his crown. The proposal was, doubtless, 
very grateful to Henry, who had so long before, projec- 
ted the adding of f roland to his dominions; but tlic war 
witli France yet subsisting, he could not immediately as- 
sist the fugitive king; but taking it to be his interest, to 
persuade Diarmuidh to begin a war, which might, he con- 
clud(;d, turn to his advantage in the end, he advisrd liim 
to itii into England, in order to obtain what KupfilioK he 
could fr(jm the English barons, and to expc;ct a ^rc^nter 
reinforcement from himself, as soon as he had leisiiri;, for 
that purpose. 

The king of Leinster, thus encouraged wont to Enijland, 
where Robert Fitz-Stepheu and Richard de Olare, sur- 
natncd Strong-bow, earl of Pembroke, entered into an 
agreement with him, on certain conditions. The former 
wjiH pr(;vailed on, from the prospect of advancing his for- 
tune in Ireland, Diirmuidh having promised to give th« 
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town of Wexford and two canthreds of land adjacent, to 
him and his heirs for ever: and the latter who had large 
possessions in England and Wales, was gained over, by the 
king's assuring him he should have his only daughter in 
marriage, and succeed him in the throne. 

These lords having raised some troops, among their 
friends and vassals, Fitz-Stephen, who was first in readi- 
ness, accompanied Diarmuidh, with four hundred men, 
and landed in the year eleven hundred and seventy-one, 
near Waterford; the king of Leinster led them to Wex- 
ford, which being soon taken, was giventoIitz-Ste))henf 
who planted there a colony of Fnglish, the first of that 
nation who settled in Ireland: where they remain to this 
day, retaining still their antient garb, and much of the 
old English language, with a mixture of Irish. 

Encouraged by this success, the adventurers being re- 
nforced by Maurice de Prendergast with new forces 
from England, to the number of three thousand, marched 
against the king of (Jssory; but this prince being surpris- 
ed, and in no condition to make resistance, was obliged 
to submit to such terms as they were pleased to impose. 

In tlie mean time, Roderick the monarch, convening 
the states of the island, persuaded them to resolve on 
driving out Diarmuidh, and the English; whose views it 
vas evident, were not limited to the assistance of the 
kin<T of Leinster; but as the adventurers were now 
grown very formidable; he thought it most advisable, first to 
try if he could prevail on them by fair means to quit the 
island, lie first then offered litz-Stephen a considera- 
ble .-juni of money on condition he would retire; but this 
proposal being refused, he applied to Diarmuidh, prom- 
ising to restore bun to his kingdom, provided he would 
oniza^re to send back the English. The king of Leinster, 
at once, complied with this offer; but, when he and the 
monarch came to the point of performing their con- 
tlitions, mistrusting each other, they could neither agree 
upon the time nor the place. In the interim Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, brother-in-law to Fitz-Stephen, arrived with 
fresh forces from England at Wexford, where he was 
met by the king of Leinster, who led him to Dublin, 
which they investtid, and obliged the inhabitants of that 
city to purchase their peace with a considerable sum of 
money 
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'I^cse rcpoatcd fsuccesscs, occasioned Diarmiiidh to 
aspire to the monarchy, witii the asKistance of tho Eng- 
lish; which tiiiihitious view was cncoura^^ed hy the Eng- 
lish coinmandorM, who knew it would be the only meth- 
od to nccoinplish their designs, as they might, under pre- 
tence of Hr>ithn(r him on the throne, introduce a conside- 
rable reilltol-(^eln(>nt of English troops into tlie island. 
AccordinjL;1y thr^y advised l)iarrauidh to send to England 
Fur MKire Corci^s; which being done, there soon arrived 
Ked'Hond de la (jlross and William Fitz-Gerald, with a 
.^nnill n limber of bravo fellows, from the earl of Pem- 
broke, to :iis<'over the state of the country, who landed 
within Imir niih's of VVatcrford, where they erected a 
tori of sods and stones, to secure them from the attacks 
ol'the inhabitants. The kingof the Deasies having heard 
of their arrival, ent two hundred men, under tho com- 
ui.'ind of an experienct^ci olHcer, to dislodge the Englihsh. 
iMid not to sulfer a nnin to escape. Redmond, who had 
tJie connnand of the furt, observing the Irish advancing 
to attack him, immediately drew up his men and fell upon 
tluMn; but finding their number was much greater than 
he expected, and l)oing ]>retty warmly received, he en- 
deavonrrd to regain tiu^ fort. However the Irish pur- 
.siumI him so cJose, that he was obliged to face about, and 
lighting with a kind of desjierate resolution, so aston- 
ished tlie enemy, wlio were but raw troojis, tJiat they fled 
for their lives. 

Soiin nHer this action, the (jarl of J^embroke arrived 
wilb one thousand two hundred men, near \Vat(;rf<>rd, 
where he was met by Diarmuidh and his Englisli aux- 
fliaries, who, in conjunction, laid siege to the city of \Va- 
terford, and in a lew days entered the town, by a general 
assault, w}u*.ie tJK^y pnt all the inhabitants to the sword. 
Hy this act ofcruc^lty we should rather incline to believe 
that the English came with a view to extirpate than to 
reform the Irish, whicii wps tht; seciming object recom- 
mended in the pope's bull. This massacre breakiiig uiY 
the negotiation between the two kings, the earl of Pem 
brok(Mnarried Diarnmi<llfs dau±rhter, and, soon afler, took 
possession of the kingdom of Leijister, upon his father- 
in-law's death, whom the Irish liad surnamed Ning:il 
i. e. the stran<ror'8 iiicnd. 
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After Diarmuidh*s decease, the adventurers^ pereeiv- 
ing that the terror of their arms was tjpread over the is- 
land, made farther advances, sabduing Dublin and some 
other places, and committing great acts of cruelty where- 
ever they came. It appeats almost incredible that a na- 
tion so well peopled as Ireland, and heretofore so re- 
markable for u martial spirit, should make so faint an op^ 
position to the progress of a handfiil of foreigners; but 
this supineness, or rather stupidity, is imputed to the dis- 
sentions and jealousies among the'Irish princes, the cruv 
elty of the English, and the terror the common Irish had 
conceived from the English cross-bows, the use of whicb^ 
before this juncture, was altogether unknown to them, 
who had always fought hand to hand. ' 

Henry had entertained hopes, that, by this time, the 
adventurers would have wanted his assiistance, and so 
have furnished him with a pretence of coming into Ire- 
land, in person, and completing the conquest of the whole 
island; but their extraordinary success rendering, his aid 
unnecessary, he was afraid liiey should become entire 
masters' of a country, which he designed for himself In 
order, therefore, to oblige them to have recourse to him, 
he prohibited the exportation of provisions, or ammuni- 
tion to Ireland, and coomianded all his subjects to return 
from thence, pretending that the' adventurers had €ngag- 
«d on this expedition without his leave; upon which, the 
earl of Pembroke and Robert Fitz-Stephen sent deputies 
to assure him of their obedience, and that all their pre- 
'^ent and future conquests should be at his disposal. This 
submission gave Henry entire satisfaction; and some time 
after, the king of England entered into an agreement 
with them, that all the sea-ports should be his, and the 
rest be enjoyed by the conquerors, to be held of him and 
his successors. The affair being thus settled, Henry, m 
the year 1172, came into Ireland, himself, with a formi- 
dable army, and landed at Waterford; upon which, the 
whole island voluntarily submitted to his authority; for, 
during his stay at Waterford, all the kings and bishops of 
Ireland arrived at his court, and iftrove. With emulation, 
who should be foremost in swearing him ailegllnce. ^ 

Thus, Henry, without spilling one drop of blood, ac- 
quired a kingdom; and having^ .^^kced fresh garrisons in 

* t ' ■ ♦* 
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Waterford, Wexford, Corke and Limerick, he proceeded 
to Dublin, where he made regulations for the government 
of his new acquisition; and quickly after embarked for 
England, leaving Hugh Lacy at Dublin, to govern the 
island, in his name, with the title of justiciary of Ireland 
The princes of the island, however, retained the title of 
king for some time after, fill the ambition of the English 
lords, by degrees, deprived them both of life and lands. 
And thus ended the monarchy of the Milesians, or an- 
tient Irish, which commenced above two thousand five 
hundred years before, in the persons of Heber and Her- 
emon, two of the sons of Milesius, king of Spain. 

I shall now add a brief account of the roost eminent 
men in the Irish church, that flourished in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

Dabdalehe, reader of divinity at Ardmagh,| and after- 
wards archbishop of that see, wrote certain annals of Ire* 
land, which are quoted by the author of the Ulster an- 
nals. He died the first of September ten hundred and 
sixty-four or ten hundred and sixty-five. 

Marian, commonly called Marianus Scotus, a chrono- 
loger of the first rank, born in ten hundred and twenty- 
eight, turned monk in ten hundred and fifly-two, and in 
ten hundred and fifly-six exchanged his native soil of 
Ireland for that of Germany, where he shut himself up 
for near three years in St. Martin's convent in Cologne; 
lie then retired for the space of ten years to the convent 
of Fuld, and in the interim was ordained priest, viz. in 
ten hundred and fifty-nine. And lastly he went to Mentz, 
in ten hundred and sixty-nine where he remained till he 
died in ten hundred and eighty-six, aged fifty-eight. He 
was famous for writing annotations on the scriptures, and 
several other learned pieces. 

Teigernach, an Irish antiquarian, wrote the annals of 
Ireland to ten hundred and eighty-eight, as appears from 
^ an old author who continued the same, both which are 
extant in manuscript. 

Mselisa O >uir, a Munsterman, was famous for writing 
some philosophical works. He died in ten hundred and 
Qmety-Bine% 
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Gillebert, bishop of Limerick, was appointed legate 
ftom the pope, at the council held in Ireland in the reign 
of Mortough O Bryen, the monarch, and wrote the state 
of the church at that time, viz. eleven hundred and fifteen^ 

Celsus or Celestin, and Celiac Mac Admac Maslisa, 
archbishop of Ardmagh, wrote a theological summary, 
pubUshed at Vienna, and some other pieces. 

Malachy O Mongar, archbishop of Ardmagh, was fam- 
ous for his prophecy relating to the popes that should suc- 
ceed to the papal chair, afler his time; these predictions 
are still extant, having been published by Arnold Wyon, 
and are a kind of riddles. He died in eleven hundred 
and £fly, at the monastery of Clareval, in France, and 
was after canonized by the pope. St. Bernard wrote his 
life. 

Congan, a Cisterian monk, and afterwards abbot, lived 
in eleven hundred and fifty. It is said he wrote the life 
of St. Malachy, and the acts of St. Bernard; and by hif 
means and persuasion, St. Bernard wrote the life of St 
Malachy; as St. Bernard confesses in his preface to that 
work. 

Murry , or Marian O Gorman, abbot of Knock near 
Louth, in eleven hundred and seventy-one, published a 
supplement to the martyrology of ^neas. 

Maurice Regan, servant and interpreter to Diarmuidh 
king of Leinster, lived in eleven hundred and seventy- 
one, and wrote very carefully the affairs of Ireland, dur- 
ing his own time, now extscnt. 

Concubran, wrote three books of the life of St. Monin- 
na or St. Modwen, a virgin. The original is in the Cot- 
tonian library. 

Eugene, bishop of Ardmore, wrote the life of St. Cuth- 
bert, as appears from a manuscript touching tHe birth 
and rise of the said Guthbert, extracted from the Irish 
histories, in the Cottonian library, He lived m eleven 
hundred and seventy-four. 



• A 

ON THE 

Laws, Customs y Manners and Language of the antientlriiH. 

A.^ the Irish, at this day, are under the English govern- 
inent, and have been so for many ages, it would be is 
vain to look for their antient laws, customs and man- 
neis among them now. I shall, therefore, have recourse 
to their own histories, and those other authors, who have 
treated of the antient state of Ireland. 

The Irish, or Milesians, under the conduct of Heber 
and Heremdn, having conquered the Tuatha de Danans, 
cantoned the island among themselves, as has been rela- 
ted in the first book: upon which Heber and Heremon 
assumed jointly the title of monarch; but a dispute between 
the two brothers occasioning a rupture, which ended in 
the death of Heber, Heremon became sole monarch. 
We cannot find any positive proof, at the beginning of 
the Irish monarchy, whether it was elective or heredita* 
ry; but in all probability, it was elective, since the suc- 
cession was frequently interrupted. Be that as it will, it 
is plain, it was elective in the provincial times, which be- 
gan in the reign of Eochaidh Feidhlioch, who took pos- 
.-iossion of the throne, Anno Mundi three thousand nine 
hundred and forty, and so continued to the end of the 
monarchy; for even in the provincial kingdoms, the bro- 
ther succeeded the king his brother often, although the de- 
creased king left many children behind him; the younger 
brother was also sometimes preferred before the elder; 
and oftentimes in the monarchy, the family, late in pos- 
session, entirely laid aside. 

OUamh Fodhla, who began his reign A. M. three thou- 
sand eighty-two, is said to be the first monarch that insti- 
tuted the royal iCssembly or parliament of Tarah, which 
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consisted of the nobility, priests, historians, and men of 
learning of all professions, assembled to enact laws for the 
good of the kingdom, to purge the public antiquities of 
error, and to redress the grievances of the people. In 
the provincial times every province had such assemblies, 
on which the king of the province had some dependence; 
yet nevertheless the assembly of Tarah determined the 
affairs of the whole body of the island. 

This general assembly was held in a spacious building 
at Tarah, in the county of Meath; the apartment was ve» 
ry long and narrow, with a table in the middle and seats 
on both sides. At the end of this table and between the 
•seats and the wall, there was a proper distance for the 
servants and attendants that belonged to the members, to 
go between and wait upon their masters. 

Before the assembly entered upon public business^ 
they were entertained with a magnificent feast, and the 
order in which every member took his place, was in this 
manner: When the dinner was upon the table, and the 
room perfectly cleared of all persons except the grand 
marshal, the principal herald and a trumpeter, whose offi- 
ces required they should be within, the trumpeter sound- 
ed three times, observing a proper distance between eve^ 
ry blast, which was the solemn summons for the members 
to enter. At the first sound all the shield bearers, that 
belonged to the princes and the nobility, came to the 
door, and there delivered their shields to the grand mar- 
shal, who, by the direction of the king at arms, had them 
hung up in their proper places. When he blew the se- 
cond blast, the target-bearers that attended upon the gen- 
eral and commanding officers of the militia and army of 
the kingdom, advanced to the door, and delivered their 
targets in the same manner, which were also hung up in 
their proper places. Upon the third summons, all the 
members of the assembly entered the hall, and took their 
seats under their own shield or target, w|iich were easily 
distinguished by the coat of arms blazoned on the outside 
of them; and thus the members were seated regularly 
without any dispute about precedency. The antiqua- 
rians and poets were placed at one end of the table, 
and at the other the officers of the court When dinner 
was over, and every thing removed, Ibe monarch being 
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scatGil on a throne in the middle of the room, with tte. 
king of Ulster on his right hand and the king of Munster 
•n hiA lof%, the kina of Leinster with his face towards him, 
•Mid the king of Connaught behind the throne, with the 
nobility and gentry of each province near the kings they 
bi^longcd to, tho assembly immediately proceeded to bu- 
siness. 

From what has been said, we may form a judgment oi 
the government of the antient Irish, which was not unlike 
I hat established by the Anglo-Saxons in England. It was 
so far monarchical, as each kingdom had a particular 
king; and it was likewise aristocratical, as no laws were 
made, without the consent of the general assembly. But 
to give us a more clear and distinct light into the nature 
of their government, it will be requisite to take a view of 
the various orders and degrees of men among the antient 
Irish. 

As for the monarch, or king, he had the power to ap- 
point all officers both civil and military within his king^ 
doin, except the militia, which was in the hands of the 
general assembly. He also had an extraordinary power 
m ecclesiastical affairs; for it is said by Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, in the Ufe of St Livinus, that whei 
Menalchus the archbishop was dead, Calomagnus the 
king of the Scots, and the troop of his officers with the 
ander-courtiers, and the concourse of all that country, 
with tho same affection of heart cried out, that the holy 
priest Livinus was most worthy to be advanced unto the 
honour of the order. The king more devout than all of 
them, consenting thereunto, three or four times placed the 
blessed man in the chair of the archbishoprick with due 
honour, according to the will of the Lord. 

Another considerable prerogative of the kings was, that 
mo laws could be made in the assemblies, without the 
royal assent, the executive power being committed to 
them. They had likewise a power to pardon malefactors, 
with respect to such offences as related to the public; 
but as to those which concerned private persons, the king's 
pardon did not prevent the offended party from insisting 
on satisfaction for the injuries he had received. 

It does not appear, that it was absolutely in the power 
^f the Irish kings to make war or peace, without the eon- 
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sent of the states of the kingdom; since the case of Diar- 
muidh king of Leinster, mentioned in this book, demon- 
strate the contrary. 

The king's revenues were divided into three branches. 
The first consisted in certain things the states supplied 
them with, for the support of their household, viz. corn, 
hay, cattle and the like, which were usually paid in kind. 
The second branch was the produce of the demesnes, or 
lands annexed to the crown, for public uses. The third 
branch, consisted in certain taxes, laid on the people, upon 
pressing occasions; by the assemblies. It must, however, 
be confessed, that many of their kings did stretch the 
prerogative royal, and rule in an arbitrary manner, contra- 
ry to the will of the assemblies. But at other times, we 
find them deposed for the ill use of their power, by these 
very assemblies. 

We do not find that the monarchs or kings of Ireland 
were fond of pompous titles, the monarchs contenting 
themselves with the title of the whole island, and the kings 
with their respective provinces or kingdoms. It is true 
Mortough More styled himself king of the Scots, because 
he had suffered his brother, Feargus the Great, to be 
crowned king of the Scots of Albion, obliging him at the 
same time, to acknowledge a dependence on the monarchs 
ef Ireland. 

As for the coronation of the Irish kings, we cannot find 
any fixed time for that ceremony, either in the times of 
paganism or those of Christianity. We find, however, in 
some Irish authors, the following ceremony observed in 
inaugurating the kings of the family of O Donnel: The 
king sat upon the summit of the hill, surrounded by the 
principal nobility and gentry of his country; and one of 
the chief of them advancing towards him, presented hire 
with a strait white wand, saying, "Receive, O king, the 
command of thine own country, and distribute justice 
impartially among thy subjects." The rod being strait 
and white, recommended to the king uprightness in judg- 
ment, and also intimated to him, that he should rule with 
clean and unspotted hands, never staining them with the 
blood of his people. This ceremony being performed in 
the open air, resembles the custom used by many of the 
Saxon kings in England, who received the crown in the 
same manner. 
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As to the form of the ciown, it is not certainly known, 
but in all probability each king wore one according to his 
fancy. In the year sixteen hundred and ninety two there 
was found in the county of Tipperary, by some labourers 
who were digging turf, at a place called the Devil's Bit, a 
golden cap, supposed to be a provincial crown. It weigh- 
ed about five ounces; the border and the head were raised 
in chase work; and it seemed to bear some resemblance 
to the close crown of the Eastern empire, which was 
composed of the helmet joined with a diadem. 

The queen was the next person in the state, though she 
had no concern in the government. And this title was 
common to all queens, whether they held their dignity, 
by virtue of their husband's right, or their own. We find 
but two queens in the Irish history, who governed in their 
own right, viz. Machad Mongruadh, queen of all Ireland, 
and Meidhbh, queen of Connaught. 

The king's sons were the next in precedency; but in 
all probability it was only during the king their father's 
life-time, since it oflen happened that the children of the 
deceased king were laid aside. The same custom sub- 
sists still in Poland, where they give honour to the king's 
children only during their father's life. 

The fourth degree, was that of the principal or heads 
of famihes or tribes, who were persons of the greatest 
distinction, being possessed of large estates, and there- 
fore were called kings, because there were no other titles 
among the Irish till the arrival of the English. These 
administered justice to all persons belonging to their tribe 
or district, and were not unlike the elders of Israel, Moab 
and Midian, and those of ealdormen among the Anglo- 
Saxons. They had their brehons or lawyers, who acted 
in their several places, like to our recorders of cities or 
corporate towns, who were well versed in the laws of the 
country. These vast privileges of administering justice, 
being hereditary, made such a multitude of kings in Ire- 
land; for every provincial king had so many kings under 
him, that in process of time they sometimes would deny 
their principals power, and oflentimes wage war with their 
sovereign, which occasioned great confusion in the state. 
There were only two very important ofiUces, or digni- 
fiesi among the antient Irish, one civili and the other 
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ljitar>. The firat vijt» ih&t u( Mtt jiuIicp of Trot&iu}, 

D Um Uio c'ducaiitin uf ilic kitii;** cJntiltvn. niul «iM 

'niileretl juRticc, no( unhkctJui lards chivf]uitica 

iglanil Biid Irolaiul it jirocnl. 

Tbe othtit was the ijeneral of tite militia or standing 

fiirces of ttie isUod. nliicb otiicn was nominated by the 

general assembly, as the iroups were for the defence of 

the wlioln body of the Irish. 'l''h«BD forces were called 

Mifiiiii miiiiiriiiii ftiip mi^wjiwBfcrtWipufcr . 

wu tonaeAj gnwnl of then ud bAd iliilimiiiifcmnihi 
wlf by fail coDoiict Bod bmwrr. Ai to the otbor ftroi^ 



the; were gasflnlly commuided In tb 

it being the highest dishonour to the Iriih priiu 

appear at the head of their troops in the field of battle. 



The lowest rank unong the Irish, were the mercbanti, 
artificers, countrymen, &c. who were equallj free u to 
their persons, but not to their lands, which they could 
not alienate, as tbey were ao more thsn farmers. 

The lowest order among the people, were the Blare^, 
or bondmen, who. it is said, were the descendents of tho 
FirboIgB and the Tuatha de Danans, some of whom werQ, 
in the strictest sense, slaves, because they had no estates^ 
and the principal of the Irish had the sole profit of their 
labour, who on that account, maintained them; hut thero 
were other slaves, who might properly be called servant!, 
aa they hold small holdings, at the pleasure of their lordi, 
in consideration of their doing such servile country works, 
as were prescribed them. There are such, as these last, 
stilt in Ireland, who are subject to great drudgery, and 
for the most part, severely treated by their landlords. 

As to the manner of the admirustration of justice 
among the antient Insh, or of their laws, we have but 
very small accounts. The first express law we meet 
with, which was administered to the whole body of the 
island, was the law of retaliation, according to the J ewisit 
system, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, &c. 
which was put in force in the time of Feidhlimhidh, who 
waR surnamed Reachtmar, on account of introducing this 
equitable law. He began his reign as monarch in one 
hundred and thirteen. Towards the end of the monarchy, 
when the states were in the utmost confusion, all crimes 
were punishable by fines, lest the criminal ^ould mako 
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his escape to another province. This law was also in force 
among the English in the time of the Saxons, where the 
heads of all orders and degrees of men were valued, from 
the king to the slave. 

The Irish were reraarkahle for their valour, by which 
they founded the kingdom of Scotland in Britain, and al* 
so gave even the Romans in that island, great distur- 
bance, for they were inured to arms from their infieLncy, 
and it may be affirmed, that war was their only profession^ 
before their conversion to Christianity. But when they 
had received the gospel, they entirely left off ravaging^ 
their neighbours, and applied themselves to arts and sci- 
ences, and the propagating Christianity in other countries, 
thereby gaining great reputation. However, they did 
not entirely quit arms, for the spirit was still kept up by 
their civil dissentions. The sword, battle-axe, spear and 
javelin were their usual military weapons; and as they 
did not use bows and arrows, in the latter part of their 
monarchy, their battles were both desperate and bloody. 
It is certain that towards the decline of their kingdom 
Ihey were often defeated by the Danes and Norwegians, 
and, at length, by the English; but it might be justly al- 
leged in their favour, that it was mostly owing to their 
own private quarrels. However, there are few nations, 
bow valiant soever, that have not met with the like vicis- 
situdes, and revolutions. A coward was looked upon« 
among the Irish, to be the most ignominious character, 
and their high opinion of martial valour was the reason, 
why it was so very difficult to bring about a reconciliation 
after a quarrel, as sufficiently appears by their history. 
As each party dreaded the epithet of coward, should he 
make the first overtures of peace, the quarrel continued 
from father to son, and very seldom ended, but with the 
entire extinction of one of the families. 'Tis no wonder, 
then, that the Irish, who were of so warlike a temper, bei» 
ing also from their childhood, accustomed to fear neither 
blows nor wounds, and on all occasions animated by the 
examples of their friends and relations, should encounter 
dangers, and even stare death in the face, with the great- 
est resolution and intrepidity. For these reasons we may 
truly affirm that no nation was ever more remarkable for 
their bravery than the antient Irish; and tins m their dhfr 
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uismg cbBrscter this day k «tci7 natton on euth. 
c Ibey hare bem eogagsd in a military lih, either 
^ sd or sea * 

[ The Irish were extremely dnvotedlo religion, oven be- 

fiwB their conversion to cbristianity, holding their druids 
or priests in the gre&test veneralioii; and no sooner had 
they embraced the gospel, than thej discovered the Bam* 



fuuflapread over Europe, insoniiiGli, that penom cfroyU 

birth, and great numben of every other rank, undertook t 
voluntary exile in order to study in them. Bnt these mon- 
asteries, were different from those which were afierwirds 
erected in their room by the English; for every member 
wad obliged to work for his daily bread, as well as to fast 
and to pray, and also to relieve the poor, according to the 
custom of the ancient fathers, asBede relatethin the life 
of St. Cnthbert; and according to this rule did all the 
mooaateries abroad, that were founded by thelriah, which 
were many. The extraordinary reputation Ireland gain- 
ed by the surprising sanctity of its inhabitants, and its being 
as it were a seminary of learning to all tlurope, gave oc- 
casien to its being called the island of Sainta. It was 
then thought sufficient to be an Irishman, or to have been 
in Ireland, to be considered as a saint, or at least of suffi- 
cient consequence to become founder of a monastery; so 
true it is, that heaven seemed to shower down its graca 
and blessings upon Ireland, whither other nations resort' 
ed to partake of them, as to a plentiful and inexhaustible 

The Irish language was originally Scythian, which was 
digested and metht^sed by order of Feniusa FBrBa,king 
of Scythia, soon after the confusion of languages at Ba- 
bel, according to the antient historianE; but in process of 
time several words from most languages were introduced 
into it, which makes it diner very much from the originali 

• For » proof of this aFacrlion, see the Defence of the Ceurap; 
Honor and Lojaltj of the Irish Nation. 
tSee a Treatiie on the Betigiou profesied bj the witiwt liM. 
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^liich IS said to be free from all corruption, and but known 
to very few at this day. Be this as it will, the present 
Irish larifruagc, even at this time, is allowed to be both 
beautiful and expressive, by all those who undentand i1; I 
shall say no more upon this head, as it is a language 
almost unknown to any but natives, but conclude with 
what the judicious Rapin says of it, "that the oriranal Irish 
language is very uncertain, since it differs in alfrespectS) 
rvf^n ill the verv form of its letters, from those of the 

m 

neighboring nations. " 
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Vke Postenty cf Heber Ftonn, the eldest son of Milesius, 

king of Spain, that left isstte. 



The pedigree of Mac Car- 
ty More. 

Daniel, the first earl, son 
of 

Daniel an Dromuin, 

Cormac Laighrach, 

Teigh Liath, 

Daniel an Dana, 

Teige na \5 ainistreach, 

Daniel. From Diarmuidh 
More his brother des- 
cended the noble lords of 
Muskery, and Eogan of 
Buird Mainge, from 
whom the Mac Carty of 
Cluan Maolain; and Mo- 
lahif descended. 

Cormac, 

Daniel Oge, from whom 
descended Clan Daniel 
Roe. From Diarmuidh 
Trallee, another brother 
of Daniel, descended the 
Mac Finneens, and the 
Cartys of Glan Etooght 



Daniel Roe, 

Corinac Fionn,.from whom 
descended tne Mac Car* 
tys of AUa^ and kings of 
Desmond, and from Dan- 
iel, his brother, Mac 
Carty Riabhach. Frinn 
this Cormac also descen* 
ded the Cartys of Duth- 
alia, and the Mac Do- 
noghs, the Mac Daniels 
in Barritts, Clan Daniel 
Fionn, and the Cartys of 
Aglais. 

Daniel More na Carra> from 
whose son Daniel Oge 
sprang Viae CartyReagh. 

Diarmuidh na Cille Baine 
called king of Cork, was 
the first that submitted 
to Henry II. From him 
descended Teige Roe na 
Sgairte. 

Cormac king of Munster. 
From his brother Tiege 



« 
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descended the Mac Au- 
lifies. 

Muireodhach, 

Carthach, irom whom the 
Mac Cartys took the 
name. 

Justin. From his brother 
Morrough descended the 
family of O Callaghan. 

Donough, 

Callaghan Cashel, 

Buadhachan, 

Lachtna, 

Artgaile, 

Sneadhusa. From Fogarach 
his brother, descended 
the family of the Fionn- 
guinn. 

Dougaile. From him de- 
scended the Riordans in 
the seventh generation. 

Daolgusa, 

Nadfraoch, 

Colgon, 

Failbhe Flann. From Flo- 
rence his brother, de- 
scended the family of O 
Sullcvan More, and O 
SuUevan Beara. It is 
said that this Florence 
was the elder brother of 
Failbhe. 

Aodh Dubh, 

Criomhthan. 

Feidhlim. From Eochaidh 
his brother descended the 
family of O Keeffe, and 
from another brother 
whose name was Eana, 
the antient family of O 
Daly in Munster. 

Aongus, 



Nadfiraoch,from wiiose sod 
descended O Lyne, Irish 
O Laidhin. From Gas 
the brother of this Nad- 
firaoch,descended the fol- 
lowing families oi O Do- 
noghoe More, and O 
Donoghoe of Glinn, and 
all the tribes and septs of 
the O Mahonys in the 
counties of Cork and 
Kerry. From Caimre 
Luachra, the family of 
the Moriartys. 

Core, 

Luichneach. From Daire 
Cearb his brother, de- 
scended the antient fisun- 
ilies of O Donovan, O 
Conaill, and O Cuillean 
in Cairbry. From Fiacha 
Figinte, son to the said 
Daire, sprang the Hehirs 
Meighans, Davorents, 
Treasaigh, and O Gar* 
yan. 

OilioUFlan Beag, 

Fiachadh Muilleathan, 

Eogan More, 

OilioU Glum. From this 
OilioU Olum's spreading 
branches descended the 
following families accor- 
ding to the Munster an- 
nals, viz. O Shea, Sheal- 
bach, Maothains, Giar- 
ains, Croneens, and 
Glaimhins, &c. 

Modha Nuagat, 

Modha Neid, 

Deirgthine, 

Ean& Modchaoin, 
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KiehMon. 


MOeotia. king or Spain, 


■keUihi.. 


Rille.ktue of Spain. 


WmaunadbAcb Mutlina, 


Uiailia. 




Dt-asailiu, lord orCothia, 


Duacb Donn Datla Deag- 


Ailoi-Ulird-ofGolliia. 


hadh, ■ 


^u:!^:l;,,I.J^dofGolilia, 


Cairbre Lutsgleallican, 


Nf-utiuuall. lord of Uotbia, 


LnigheaehLougne. 


Faobhar OUM,lari of Oo> 




tfaia. 




Heber Clmm Fiomi, lord 


Adwnai Foltcbamu, 


ofGothia, 


Firchorb, 




Modhchorb, 


Adnamoin, 


Cobbthaig Coomh, 


Tait, 


ReachU Rioghdearg, 


Osamhain, 


Luigheach Laige, 




Eachach, 


Hcber Scot, 


OileoUn Fionn, 


Sm, 


Art, 


Eafrn, 


Luigheach Lamhdeaig, 


Gadelas, 


Eochach Xnzceaa, 


NiuU, 


Luigheach Jorduinn, 


Feniusa Farea, king of Bey- 


Eana Dearg, 


thia, and first founder of 


Duach Fionn, 




Seadhna Jonraic, 


the plain of Magh Sea- 


Breas Riogb. 


nair. 


ArtlmUocb, 


Baath, 


Feidhlinw. 


Magog. 


Rothacbtach, 


Japbet. 


Roan. 


Noah,itc. 


Failbhe, 




Cas Cead Chaingeach 




Faildergoid. 


' — *—- 


Muineamoin. 




Cas Clotach, 
Airjreo Arda, 
Rotheachtach. 


The preeent eat) of Clan- 


carty'a Pedigree to Cot- 
raac, father of the firpt 


Rosa, 
Glas, 


lord Muakery. 


Faobhar Glass, 


Robert, 


Gonmaol, 


Donougfa, 


Hebw Fionn 


Cellaghan 



I 
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Donougb, 

Cormac Oge, first lord vis- 
count Muskery. 
Cormac. From him de- 
scended Teige, ancestor 
of the Cartys of Aglais, 
and Daniel, ancestor of 
the Cartys of Carrignar- 
var. 
Diarmuidh; he was ances- 
tor of the Cartys of Insi- 
rahell. 
Teige. From him descend- 
ed Cormac, who was lord 
Muskery seven years, 
and ancestors of the Car- 
tys of Court Break, and 
to Cliarles Mac Carty of 
Baillea Castle More, and 
Clough Roe. 
Cormac Oge Ls^iir, 
Cormac Ladir, 
Teige, who was ancestor to 
the Cartys of Drishane. 
Cormac, 

Diarmuidh More, first lord 
Muskery. From him de- 
scended Feilim, ancestor 
of the Cartys of Tuath 
na Droman, and Do- 
nough, ancestor of the 
Cartys of Cloinfada. 
Cormac Mac Carty More. 
From his son Owen, de- 
scended the Cartys of Cois 
Maing, and from Donough, 
the Cartys. of Ardcanaghty. 
Vide Mac Carty More's 
Pedigree. 



O Sullevan More's Pedi- 
gree to Oilioll Oluxn. 

Daniel the son of Owen 

Roe, 
.Daniel, 
Daniel, 

Daniel na Sgreaduidhe, 
Daniel, 
Roger. This Roger had a 

brother named Macrath^ 

from whom the Macraths 

of Cappanacoissy got the 

name. 
Dunlaing, 
Buadhaigh, 
Bearnard, 

Murtough the Great, 
Dunlaing, 
Giolla Mucoda, aqo the 

name. 
Daniel the Great, 
Maccrath, 
Buadhaig, 
Cathal, 
Hugh. 

Buadhaig from Aehcro, 
Lor can, 
Suillevan, from whom the 

name derived. 
MaoUura, 
Eighiren, 
Morrough, 
Dubhfhionracht, 
Flann Robba, 
Fiacha the Champioji, 
Seaghnusy, 
Florence, 
Hugh Dubh, 
Criomthan^ 
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Feidhlim, 

Aongus, 

Nadfraoch, 

Core, 

Luighheach, 

Fiacha Muilleathan, 

£ogan More, 

Omoll Olum, 

The worthy family of the 
Maccrehohans decended 
from O SttHeran More, 
&c. 



The Pedigree of William 
O Bryen, earl of Inche- 
quin, with the spreading 
branches of Cormac Cas, 
second son of Oilioll O- 
lum. 

William the son of Wil- 
liam, 

William, 

Morrough, first earl, 

Diarmuidh, 

Morrough, 

Morrough, 

Diarmuidh, first lord baron 
of Inchequin, 

Morrough, 

Turlou^h, 

Teige an Condaig, 

Turlough, 

Bryen Cathaneny, from 
whom descended the O 
Bryens of Cumr|^ 

MahoH. From Oehnor his 
son descended the O 
Bryens of Carrig 0<ioi- 
niol. 

Murriertagbi 

R 2 



Turlough, 

Teige Caoluisge; From a 
brother of &s descend*- 
ed O Bryen Roe. 

Connor na Siubhdain, 

Donough Cairbreach, 

Daniel More, the last king 
of Cashel and Limerick, 
frpm whom descended 
Considins and Lysaght, 
in Irish, Giolla Jasachta. 

Tarlough. 

Diarmuidh, from whose 
eldest brotheir Mortough 
descended Mac ManoB 
of Thonumd. 

Turlough. 

Teige. From a brother of 
tms Teige descended the 
O Bryens of Cuanach 
and Eatherlach. 

Bryen Boiroimhe, monarch 
of Ireland in 1027. From 
this Bryen decended the 
O Bryens. He had ele- 
ven brothers, but only 
three left issue, viz. Dun* 
chain, Eichiaruin, . and 
Mahon. From Mahon de* 
flcended O Beolin, Casiea 
in Irish, O Cathasaig; O 
Spelain; O Hanrai^ain. 
O Sindhaichain, in Eng- 
lish Sihan; Maceiniry, O 
Congalaigh, and O Tu- 
ama, in English, Twoo 
my. Dunchain had six 
8on8,Yiz. two Kennedys, 
Riagain, Longargan. Cei* 
liochair, and Congalaigh; 
' from one of the Kenne^ 
. ijn descended the Com^ 
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ings, and from the other 
O Kennedy; from Lon- 
gargan the liOngargians; 
irom CeiUochair the Cei- 
Itochairs; and from Ria- 
gan the Riagains. From 
Eichiaruin descended the 
Hems, in Irish, Eiduaru- 
ins, and Magraths. 

Kennedy, 

r.orcan. From CoBsgrach, 
a son of this Lor can, de- 
scended the following 
families, viz. O Hogain, 
O Shennaghan, hy some 
called Fox, the Healys, 
the Murronys, the Glo- 
thiards, and the Aingiod- 
has. 

f^aghtna, 

Core 

Anluaii, 

Mahon, 

Turlough, from whose son 
Ailgema, descended O 
Meadra, in English, Ma- 
ry; also the Arthurs, in 
Irish, Arturaigh 

Cathal, 

Aodh Caomh, from whom 
the Henraghtys descend- 
ed. 

€onall, 

Eochaidh Ball Dearg, from 
whom descended O Hic- 
ky, in Irish, O Hicidhe. 

Garthan Fionn, from whose 
son Aongus descended 
the following families, 
viz. Lonsy, in Irish, Lo- 
innsigh, Sexton, in Irish, 
Seasnain, Haaimn, Cor- 



muchain, Riady, Slatry. 
Breachta, and Tomraig. 
&c. 

Bloid, firom whose son Bre- 
nan descepded the Hur- 
lys, Mollownys, and 
Eearnys, &c. 

Gais. This Gais had twelve 
sons, firom Bloid sprung 
the eldest stock; from 
Gaisin the noble family of 
Siol Aodha, i. e. Mac- 
nemara, from whom de- 
scended the Gradys, 
Clancys, and Clan Gai- 
sin; from AonguB Ceaan 
Atrach, descended O 
Dea and Brady, in Indi, 
Mac Bruaideagha; firom, 
Aongus Ceann AittDn,^ 
the Hiffemans, the 
Neaghtains, in Englishy 
Nortons, and the Harta- 
gans; from *Aodh de^ 
scended Mac Cochlain; 
from Loiscionn, the Dob- 
harchons, and the Con- 
raois, in English called by 
some after the name of 
King, also O- Cuin in 
Thomond; from Dealb- 
haoth descended Mac 
Leime, Ainle, Asaiodha, 
Macanerhinig, in Irish, 
M acanshairchine,OMul- 
quiny, in Irish, O Mul- 
chaoine, and the O Heaf* 
fies in the county of Li» 
merick. 

Conull Eachluath, 

Luigheach .^iean, 

Aongus Tirigh, 
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Firchuirb, 
Modha Cuirb. 
Cormac ('as 
OilioU Olum, 

Vide Mac Carty More*8 
Pedigree. 



The Pedigree of Mac Ma- 
hon of Thomond to Bry- 
en Boiroimhe, monarch 
of Ireland. 

Teige, the son of Turlongh 
Rhe, 

Teige, 

Turlough, 

Teige Oge, 

Teige More, 

Donogh na Glaice. 

Ruadhrigfae Buidhe, 

Diarmuid, 

Donogh Carrach, 

Murcuadh na Niongnadh. 
This Murrough was taken 
away by a navy from Cor- 
ca Baiscin, and was 
never heard of since. He 
left no more issue after 
him, but the said Donogh 
Corrach aqo the Mac 
Mahons. ■*■>• 

Morrough, 

Mahon, from whom the 
Mac Mahons are so call- 
ed. 

Turlough, 

Teige, 

Bryen Boiroirahe, 

Vide O'Bryen's Pedigree. 



The Pedigree of Macne- 
maraof Rofl Roe. 

Daniel, Donogh and Teige 

the sons of Siodha Mac-* 

nemara, 
Florence, 
Florence, 
Lochloinn, 
Florence, 
Siodha Cam, 
Mac Con, 
Conmeadha. 
Mac Con, 
Lochluinn, 
Conmeadha More. 
Niall, 
CoBmara, 
DoDal, 
Conmara, from whom the 

Macnemaras took that 

name. 
Eana, 
Aissia 

Siodha an Eich Buidhe; 
Maolcluite, 
Coilean, 
Urthoile, 
Dungoile, 
£k>gan, 
Athiuinn, 
Feargail, 
Cartach,. 
Caisin, 
Cais, 

Conull fiachlnath, 
Luigheach Mean, 
Aongos Tirigh, 
Firchuirb, 
Modha Chuirb, 
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Cormac Cas, 
Oilioll Olum. 



Sir Daniel O Carroll's Ped- 
igree, to Oilioll Olum. 

Daniel and John, sons 
of 

Daniel, 

John, 

Daniel, 

Donough, 

Kian, 

Thady, 

Donough, 

Mulruany, 

John had two sons, Mulru- 
any, and Donough the 
eldest. 

Mulruany, 

Thady, 

Thady, 

Rogar, 

M ulruany, 

Thady, 

Finn, 

G uillanbhealluig, 

Donough the Great, king 
of Elly, and Oirgiall in 
the North. He founded 
the famous abbey of Mel- 
lisont, one at Newry, and 
( nocknasingan abbey. 

Mulruan, 

Finn, 

Donall, 

Rioghbhradan, 

Concairne, 

M aounigh, 

Carroll, from whom this 
antient family took the 



name, and also Elly the 
Royal was called Elly O 
Carroll, to distinguish it 
from all others. 

Hugh, 

Dubblaor, 

Cnamhin, 

Maonuigh, 

Seachnusach^ 

Aingeadha, 

Maolruana, 

Ultan, 

Ailtine, 

Lonainn^, 

Indigh, 

Feigh, 

Tail, 

Meaghair, 

Amruidh, 

Druidh, 

Eile Rioghdearg the Royal 
from whom the country 
got the name. 

Eire, 

Sabhornuigh, 

Jomgoin, from whose bro- 
ther Teige sprang O 
Connor Cianachta. 

Fionchaidh, from whose 
brother descended the 
noble family of O Meag- 
hair, 

Conla. 

Teige, who had another 
son called Cormac Gai- 
leang, from whom sprang 
the noble families of O 
Hara, O Gara, as also a 
family of the <) Flana- 
gans, Dulchontas, Cor- 
crans, and a sept of the 
O Casieft 
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Vido Mac Cut; Moi 
Pwdigtc*. 



t posttrily of It, the ion of Milttiw, kmg of Spatu, that 
Irfl is»vf. viz. Conall Ceamach and t'targni um of Rota 
Hoe, with thnr ^nadimg brameku. 

The Pedigree of Hagenia. Uongain, 



Aax Roe, the sod of 


Maine. 


Aodha, 


Fothaigb. 


Donall Oge, 


Connalt, from nhoae bro- 


Oonall More. 


ther Saran, sprang Mac 


Aodha, 


Cartain. 


Art. 


Caolhhaig, 


Aodha, 


Grain Badhraoi. 


Art na Madhman. 


Eacliach, from whom Jobh 


Mortoufih Riaguiach, 


Kachach got the name. 


Eachmifeadh, 


Luigheach, 


Roger, 


Roea, 


Giolla Coltuim. 


Jomahadba, 


Buibhinosi, 


Feidhlim. 


Aodiia Ramhar. 


Caifi, 


Flatlibheartach. 


Fiachadh Aiuidh, fiom 


Eachmileadh, 


whom Dail Aruidhe got 


Aongus, 


that name. 


Aodha, 


Aongus Gaibhnion. from 


Eachmileadh, 


whom sprang Mac an 


Aongus Oge, 


Gaibhnion. in English, 


Aongus More, from whom 


Smith, according toMa- 


Magenis took that name. 


genia' annala. 


Eideadha, 


Feargus Gaileang. 


Laignein, 


Tiobruide Tirigh, 


Blathmhac, 


Breaaal Breac. 


Donall, 


Cirb Mail, 


Connor, 


Rochraoidb, 


Breasal Bealdearg, 


Cathbhuadh, 


AodhaiQ 


OiaUchadh. 
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Dunchadhi 

Fionchadh, 

Muireadhach, 

Fiachadh Fionamhnuis, 

Trial Glunmear, 

Connal Cearnach, from 
Laoiseach Cean More, 
another son of Connall, 
sprang the noble family 
of O 5iordha,in English, 
More, who were kings 
and lords of Leix; from 
the said Connall sprang 
likewise Mac Giollariab- 
haig, Mac an Bharid, and 
the Lawlors. 

Amergin. 

Cais, 

Fachnta, 

Cathbhadh, 

Cionga, 

Roger Magnus, from whose 
other son, Rosa Roe, 
sprang Feargus, son of 
Rosa Roe. 

Sithridh, 

Doubh, 

Fomhor, 

Airgiodmar, 

Siorlamh, 

Finn, 

Bratha, 

Labhradho, 

Cairbre, 

OUamh Fodhla, 

Fiachadh Fionnsgothach, 

Seadhna Airt, 

Airtri, 

Eibhric, 

Eibher, 

Ir, 

Milesius, king of Sp^, 



Vide Mac Carty Mores 
Pedigree. 



The Pedigree of O Connor 

Kerry. 
John O Connor, son of 

Connor Bacach, 
Connor Fionn^ 
Donnor, 
John, 
Connor, 
Connor^, 
Connor, 
Diarmuid, 
Mahon, 

Diarmuidh Sluagach, 
Mahon, 
Core, 
Beathaig, 
Connor, 
Cathal, 
Aodha, 
Teige, 
Roger, 
Conluachra« 
Diarmuid, 
Connor, 
Finn, 

Maolseachluin, 
Floin Fearna, 
Colman, 
Cobthaig, 
Reabtabhracb, 
Maoltuile, 
Aodha, 
Durthachtaj 
Seanuig, 
Reathach, 
Fearba, 
Jomcbadha; 
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Eibhric, 


Irisb.Caisfniagh.Tierney, 


Mochdoine, 


in Irish, O Tiaghurna, 


Ulainih. 


Neslor, in Irish, Ma- 


Meisincon, 


canaistir, O Marcachain, 


Sabhala, 


and O Tyn, and the 


ModhaAirt, 


Hargans and Flathertys 


Oribhsionmar, 


of Thomond. From Con- 


Eocbadha, 


mac, the third son of" 


Artri, 


Feargua, sprang the no- 




ble family O Farrill.kinga 


Fiamhuin. 


of Upper Conmhaicne, 


Dealbhnaoi, 


nowcounty of I-ongford, 


Eana, 


Ranalds, in Insh, Ma- 


Lainne, 


granuill kings of lower 


UUaigh, 


Conmhaicne, and Dor- 


Tarahain, 


cy, in Irish. Magdhor- 


Ciar. 


chuidli, Mac Eochaidh, 


Feargus. This Feargus had 


Uuallachain, Mac 


three aoiis of great val- 


Shcanloich, O Morain, 


our; the first and eldest 


Rodachain.in Engh-;h, 


was Ciar, who obtained 


O Rody, O Dubhain, in 


a large territory of land. 


English, Duan. Mac A- 


in the county of Kerry. 


noglaoich. O Maining, 


so called from him. and 


Gilmer, in Irish, Macgi- 1 
sprang Kenny, in Irish, ' 


from him sprang the fa- 


milies oI'O Connor kings 


of Kerry, (he Scanlans 




and the Brosuaghans. 


called Mac na Cheanu- 


From Core, the second 


adh, Kennelly, in Irish, 


son.deacended ^onnot 


O Uionnfhaoladh, Kei- 


kinga of Corcamroe, 


thernys. in Irish, Ceath- 


Loghliun, kings of Buir- 


erua, and Mac Eochaidh 


rinn, and the families O 


in Leinster, and Uarrol- 


Cathil, Conway, in Irieh, 


lans. £ic 


Condhubh. Casie, iii 


1 
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The posterity oj Heremon, youngest son of Milesius, king 
of Spain, that left issue, viz. Laogaire Lore and Cob' 
tkaig Caolbreag, the only sons of Ugaine More. 



The Pedigree of the great 
O Neill, down to Here- 
mon, with all his spread- 
ing branches. 

John, 

Hugh, • 

Feardorcha, 

Counn Bacach, 

Henry, 

Eogan. The posterity of 
Feidhlim Roe parts here 
with O Neill. 

Niall Oge, 

Niall More, 

Aodha, 

Donall, 

Bryen Chatha na Duin, 

Niall Roe, 

Aodha an Maccaomh Toin- 
leasg, 

Mortough Moigh Line, 

Teige Glinne, 

Connor na Fiodhga, 

Donall an ' ogdarah, 

Aodha Athlamh, from 
whose son Doiiiiesleibhe 
sprang Mac Suidhne Fa- 
nat, and from him sprang 
Mac Swyny Dtuath and 
Mac Swyny Badhiiine. 

Flathbhertach an Tosdain, 

Mortough Midhig, 



Donall Ardmagh, from 
whose brother Aodha 
sprang Clan Aodha Bhu- 
idhe, by others Mac 
Boyes. 

Mortough na Gcochal) 

Gcroiceann, 

Niall Glundubh, 

Aodha Fionliath, 

Niall Caille, 

Aodha Dorndighe, 

Niall Frasaich, firom whose 
brother Connor, sprang 
O Kean, in Irish, O Ca^ 
thain. 

Feargaile, > 

Maolile Duin, 

Maol Firthig, 

Aohdha Uairiodhnscb, 

Donall Ilchealgach, 

Morto]j^h, from whose bro- 
ther Maine, sprang O 
Gormleaghadh. 

Muireadhach, 

Eogan. From this Eogan, 
sprang the illustrious fa- 
mily of O Neill, kings of 
Tir Eogain, in English, 
Tyrone, O Heodhasa, O 
Conallain, O Craoibhe. 
in Enghsh Creagh, Mul- 
hneaux, in Irish Moala- 
gain, O Maolimhicil, in 
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English, Mulvihil, Ho* 
ran, in Irish, Clan Odh- 
rain. The said Kogan 
had five sons that had is- 
sue, viz. Muireadhach, 
Oilioll, Feargus, Feid- 
lim, and Eochaidh !Kn- 
nig; from Mortough, son 
of >luireadhach, sprang 
Maghlachluin, in English 
Mac Laughlin; from 
Mongan another son, 
descended the Donallys; 
and from Feargall ano- 
ther son, sprang the Cal- 
fields, in Irish, Cathmha- 
oil; from OUioUa, son 
of Eogan, sprang Mac . 
Giolla Kelly; and from 
Feidhlim, another son, - 
sprang O Dubhdhiarma, 
&c. 
Niall of the nine hostages* 
from whose sons sprang 
the following familiea) 
viz. from Laogaire, O 
Conlivan, in Irbh, O 
Caoindhealbhain; from 
Maine, the Sionach, O 
Hagain, O Roan{fl&,Mac 
Conmeadha, in ElngUsb« 
Mac Conmeie, Ui Ine- 
irge, Slamhains, Mol- 
conry, in Irish, Maolcho- 
naire, Ciobhliochains, 
Shiels,Cathalain8,Breen8 
in Irish,Mainter Bhraoin, 
Murrys, Cardhamhna, 
O Cuinn, O Tudhgain, 
O Roanain, and Deig- 
nain, in Irish, DttUigea- 
nain. From Con&U Gul- 
3 



ban, the renowned fami* 
ly of O Donnel kings of 
I yrconnel, and frmn O 
Donnel sprang O Dohar^ 
ty, O Galaghav, and O 
Boyle, ^ Insh, O Bold- 
hill. From Conall Cream- 
thine, sprang O Maol* 
leachuin; and from Fia^ 
chadha, another son of 
Niall, descended O Mtil* 
loy,0 Maohnhuadfa» Ma*^ 
geoghagan, and the Mac 
Cuillins, in Irish, Sliocbt 
Geoilitti and O Poiginn. 

Eochaidh Moighmeoidhoiii 

Muireadhach T irigh, 

Fiacha Sreabhtoiiine, "^ 

Cairbre Liffechair» 

Cormac Ulfhada, 

Art Aonf hir. 

Conn Gead Chatbach, . 

Feidhlime Reachtonur, 

Tualthai Teachtmar, 

Fiachadh Fionnola, 

Fearadhach Fionn, 

Criomthan Niadhnar, 

Logh Riabhndearg, 

Mac ha trii Bfineai^ihna, 

Eochaidh Feidhlioch, 

Finn, ' 4r 

Finlogha, 

Roighnein Roe, 

Easamuin Eadina, 

Blathachta« 

Labra Luirc, 

Eadhda Aighnach» 

Aongns Tuirmheach, 

Eochaidh Foltleatliaa. 

Oilidla Caisf hialaoii 

Conla Craadh-Chtalgach^ > 
JaraA Gleosatliadb, 
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Meilgc Molbthach, 
Cobthaig Caolbrcag, 
IJgaine More, 
Duach Laighracli, 
Fiacha Tolgrach, 
M uireadhac Bolgrach , 
Simeon Brcac, 
Aodham Glas, 
Nuadha Fiunnsail, 
Giallcha, 
Oiliolla Olcbaoin, 
Siorna Saogalach, 
Dein Rotheachtai^, 
Maoin, 

\oiigus OliDuchaidhj 
Fiacha Labhruine, 
Smiorguill, 
Rlanbhotha, 
'riaghernmas, 
Follain, 
Bithrial, 
Iriall Faidh, 
ilercmon, 

Milesius, king of Spain, 
Vide Mac Carty More's pe- 
digree. 



O Donnell's pedigree. 

.\odua; the son of Ro» 

ger, 
Aodha, 
M aghnus, 
Aodha Dubh, 
Aodha Roe, 
Niaii Gatb, 
Turlough an Fhiona, 
Niali Garbh, 
Aodha 

Donnel Oge, 
T>©Bnel More, 



Eigneachain, 

Donough, 

Donnef, 

Aodha, 

Teige, 

Conn, 

Cathbhar, 

GiolU Criest, 

Cathbhw, 

Donnel^m whom O Don- 
nel took that luuDe. 

Eigneachain, 

Didaig, from whom O Daly 
in Connaught took the 
name; others call them 
Sioll Ndala. 

Mortough. rhisMortough 
had two brothers, viz. 
Maolduin, from whom 
sprang the O Boyles, and 
from Fianan, O Dohkrty. 

Feargus, 

Seadhna, 

Feargus CeamiifiMla, 

Seadhna, 

Conall Gulban, 

Niall of the nine hostsges. 

Eochaidh Moi^hme<»dhoiii. 
llus Eochaidh had five 
sons.^iz. Bryen, fiacha, 
Oilioll, and Feargus, who 
were the four sons of 
Mongfine daughter of 
Fiodhaig; the fifth son 
was Niall of the nine 
hostages: his mother was 
Carionn (^osdubh.daimh- 
ter to the king of Bri* 
tain;and though Niall was 
the youngest of five, yet 
he was aUowed the first 
place in genealogy, in 
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tn^tii 1w was the most 
powerfiil. ami thai of Jiig 
poetenly ihtf c wpre riKMe 
nioiiatchs of iF^laiul (liaji 
Uie Other two brotliera 
had issue. Fcsrgns 
id Oilioli dieil issueless, 
id the two brothers tliat 
left isBUG, wbi^ were 
Br;en and Fij|^a, we 
will trace their reBpectiTe 
genealogies ,u folknreth. 



Tlie Pedigree of O Connor 
Roe, wherein all the pos- 
terity of Biyen, son of 
Eochsidh Moighmeoid- 
iioin, will be included. 

Cathal Oos, the non of 
Aodba, 

'furlough Roe, 

Teige Boye, 

<;athal Roe, 

Teige, 

Turlough Roe, 

Aodha, 

Feidhltinidh, from whose 
brother Turlough de- 
scended the noble family 
of O Connor Donn. 

Aodha, 

Cathal Crobhdearg, 

Turlough More. This 
Turlough had five sons 
which had issue, viz. 
Cathal Crobhdearg, from 
whom sprang the noble 



faioilies O Connor Roe 
and O Connor Ouani 
ftuat Bryen Laiglineacb, 
O Counor Sligoe; front 
Aodha Dad, O Gtal- 
bhuidho; front Maghnuti, 
Mac Maghuus of liitu- 
atliail; and Iioid Connor 
oa Hidbe doKonded 
Clan Con Aiflw. 

Roger na Soighbuidhe. 

Aodha HE Gubheunuig, 

'leige an Eich (HI, from 
whose son Uulruany de- 
scended the famouB fami- 
ly Mac Diarmuidh of 
Moighluirg, from whom 
sprang Mac Dououffh of 
Coruinu and IV Oijiollt. 

Cathal, 

Connor, from whose bro- 
ther Teige the family of 
the Teiges descended, 

Teige, 

Gftthal, 

Connor, 

Teige More, 

M uirgoiosa, from whoaeaon 
Cathal aprang Me Uiri- 
oghtaig. 

Tumaitagh, 

Jonarghtaig, from whom 
sprang U Bim. 

Muireadhach '•iuillealhui, 
from whom descended U 
Flanagan Maol Bcanoin, 
and U Maol Mocheirge; 
from Feargus another 
Bon, descended Mac 
Samhr again. 

Ragallach, 

Uadhseh. 
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Ao(Uia. from whom de- Magooghtgan's Pedigree 



sri-mled O Flyiin. 

Eocl*aidli Tionncharna, 

J'Y'arirus, from whose son 
Foar)?na sprang the no- 
ble fa milieus of O Roiirke 
kini^s (»r Breisnc, C> tteil- 
]y, in Irish, O Kaghal- 
iHicrh, kinirg of Caven, 
fruHi wlmni descended 
the Raiiillys, also from 
Fear^na, the noble fa- 
milies of O Donnellan, 
C osnamlia and the Mac 
Ti^hcrnains; from i)u- 
arfi 'I'ean^umha another 
son, sprang <) P'laherty 
kin^ of Jar ConaclU. 

tf uircadliach Mail, 

EoL'an ^'^eihh, 

Duach Gallach, 

Brycn, from whose son 
dirlosoin sprang the no- 
ble family O Mayly; from 
Earca Dearg, another 
son, Mac Branan and 
Hanly; and from the 
said Bryen sprang Mac 
Tcigc, Moi;oireachtaig, 
Cruadlilaoch, in English, 
O Crowly, O (.onchea- 
nain, O Fionna^ain, () 
Hallurain, Muirghea- 
sa, Mac Brady, Garvy, 
in Irish, O Gairbshia, O 
Flanagan, () Floin, Line, 
Fahy, in Irish, O Fa- 
thaig, Cnamliin, O Brri- 
slein,and Mac Hugh, kc. 



CoiTNOR and Conly, thi 

sons of 
Calbhach, 
Conly, 
ConuiU. 
Neill, 
Rofia, 
Conly, 
Connor, 
Laignigh, 
Conly, 
Hugh Boye, 
Diarmuidh, 
Donough, 
Mortough, 
Congalach, 
Congala(teh, 
Mortough, 
Donough, 

Congalach Oge. ^ 

Congalach More,. 
Mortough. 
Concalma, 
Concoigchrithe, 
Congalach, 
Mortough, 
MaoIseachlninn> 
Cosgrach, 
Anluain, 
C'ongalach; 
Donough, 
Morough, 
Amalgach; 
Floin, 
Eathach, 
Eochaidh. 
Eochaidh, 
Cnoml>than^ 
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GioUa Colluin, 

Amalgach, 

Roorer, 

Ineirge, 

Eochagain, from whom 

Mageoghagan took the 

name. 
Cosgrach, 
Amulgach, 
Tuathal, 
Fiachadh, 
Nial of the nine hostages, 

monarch of Ireland. 



Vide O NeilFs Pedigree. 

O Sheagnasy's Pedigree, of 
the posterity of Fiacha, 
son of Eochaidh Moigh- 
meodhoin. 

DiARMuiD, the son of Ro- 

.ger, 
Diarmuid, 
Giolla Dubh, 
Diarmuid, 
Wilhara, 
John, 
Owen, 

Giolla no Naomh, 
Roorer, 

Gialla na Naomh, 
Randle, 
Guilbuidhe, 
Sheagnasy, from whom O 

Sheagnasy took the 

name. 
Donough, 
Con-nidhe, 
Fcarguli, 
Maolciarain, 
Cai^, 

S 2 



Maoltuile, 

Siothmaine, 

Nochba, 

Eaghno, 

Gabhran, 

Tobhuigh Branan. 

Broinleath Dearg, 

Morrough, 

Aodh, 

Artgoile, from whose son 
Ardgal, sprang O Dowd, 
O Heyn, Killkelly, O 
Cearaigh, O Cleirigh, O 
Fahy, O Braonain of Ci- 
neal, Aodha, Muinter, 
Chomaltain, Keady, in 
Irish, Muinter Cheadaig, 
and the Caifuogs, in Irish 
Muinter Chathmhogha, 
&c. 

Guarie and Oinigh, 

Colman, 

Cobhthaig, 

Gabhneoin, 

ConuU, 

Eogan, 

Eochaid Breac, from whom 
sprang Muinter Chrea- 
chain, Muinter Leanain, 
Muinter Laithilthe, and 
Muinter Shuanaig. 

Dathi, 

Fiacha, 

Eochaidh Muighmeodhin, 

Fiachadh Sreabhthine, 
whose brother l''ochaidh 
Duibhlein, was father of 
the three Collas, who 
we^e princes of couduct 
and valour. From ' olla 
Vais, the eldest, sprang 
the noble family of Mac 
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Donncll. both in Ireland 
and Scotland, as also 
5(hie}i>. in Irish, C Ian 
Tsithhjih. Dowel, in Ir- 
ish, Clan Dubhail, Kerin, 
in Irish, Clan Cheirin, 
Flynn, in Irish, O Floin, 
Tuirtre, as before men- 
tioned, as also, O Brea- 
sail, Macha, &c. 



Eire, 

CrionhduB, 

Eochaidh, 

CoUa Vaifl, 

Eochaidh; DobUeia, 

Cairbre Liiea^ur. ' 

Cormac Ulf hada) 

Art Aonfhir, 

Conn CeadchatlMch, . • 

Vide O Neill'fl Pedigree^ 



The Pedigree of Mac Don- 
nel, earl of Antrim. 

Ran OLE, the son of Sam- 
hairle, 

Alusdrum, 

Roin CathanacK 

DoDiiell Ballach, 

Koin More, 

liOin. 

\ongus, Oge, 

Vongus, 

Donnell, from whom Mac 
DonncU to^>k the namel 
from Alusdrum another 
son, the Sheihy's descen- 
ded. 

Randie, 

Samhairle, 

Giolla Bride, 

Giolla Adamhuin, 

Solamh, from whom de- 
scended the Sollys, in Ir- 
ish Mac Solamh; &c. 

Meadruidhe, 

Suibhne, 

Niallgus. 

Maine, 

Goffra, 

Peargusi 



Magnire'a Pedigree, e^the 
poBterity fd CoUe *diii 

Chrioch. 

■ •- 

COVCOHATCBT BIOTe. - tfit 

0on of Aodha, 
Bryen, 
Conconatcht, 
Conconatcht, 
Conconatcht, 
Bryen, 
PhUip, 

Thomaa More, 
Aodha Roe, 
Flathbherty, 
Donn, 
Donnell, 
Christianas, 
Don More, 
Randie, 
Guire, from whom Maguife 

took the name. 
Cairrdhigh, 
Oirdheiligh, 
Guir, 
Cairnaigh, 
Luain, 
Vairgioladli, 
Criomhthan: 
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Feidhthigh, Roichidh, 
Colla da Crioch, 
Eochaidh Dubhlein. 



O Kelly's Pedigree. 

Maoleachluin, son of 
Feadorcha, 

Cealla, 

Donnell,' 

Aodha, 

William, 

Maoleachloinn, 

William Boye, 

Donough Muimhnoacbj 

Connor, 

DonnelJ, 

Tcige Tailteann, 

Connor, 

Diarmuidh, 

Connor, 

Teige Chatha Bryan, 

Morrough, 

Aodha, 

Ceallaig, from whom O 
Kelly took the name. 

Fianachta, 

Oiliolla, 

Jonrachtach, from \irbose 
brother Cosgrach de- 
scended Clan Aodhag- 
hain. 

Coithchiolla, 

Eogan Fion, from whose 
brother Baudhach de- 
scended Madan, in Irish, 
O '•'^adagain. 

Cormac, 



Cairbre Crom, 

Fearadhac, 

Luighaidh, 

Dallain, 

Breasal, 

Maine More, 

Eochaidh Firdaghiall, 

Donnell, 

Jomchaidh, from whose 
brothers sprang Mac M a- 
hon of Ulster, Maguire, 
Mac Tigheman of Clann 
Farrill, O Hanluain and 
O Niallain. 

Conn Ceadchathach, from 
whose two brothers de- 
scended O Nuallain in 
Leinster, O Whalans, in 
Irish, O Faolain, and O 
Bruic in Munster. From 
Conaire, brother-in-law 
to Conn; descended the 
Dalriada in Scotland, and 
the family of O Failvy in 
Desmond. 



Mac Morrough's Pedigree. 

MoRRouoH, the son of Don- 
nell Spaineach, 

Donnough, 

Charles Carrach, 

Mortough, 

Art Boye, 

Donnell Riabhach, 

Gerald, 

Art Oge, 

Art More, 

Mortough, from whose 
brother Arthur sprang 
Sliocht Diarmuidha Lam- 
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dheirg, viz. Morrough 
Mac Bryen with liis de- 
scend ents. 

Maurice, 

Mortough, 

Donnell raomhanch. From 
this Donnell the noble 
family of the C avanaghs 
descended; also from Ea- 
mon his brother descend- 
ed the Cinsalchs. 

Diarmuidh na Ngall, from 
whose brother Morrough 
na Ngaoidhil sprang Mac 
Daibith More. 

Dohough, 

Morrough Caol na mbo, 

Diarmuidh, 

Donnell, 

C^eallach, 

Cionaoth, 

C aibre, 

Diarmuidh, 

Aodha, 

Ruagallach, 

Oncon, 

Faolchon, 

Faolain, 

Siolain, 

Eojran Caoh, 

Nathi, from whom descend- 
ed the O Ryans. 

Criomhthan, 

Eana Cinsealach, from 
whose son Feidlim de- 
scended the noble fami- 
lies of the O Murphys & 
O Dowlings, and from his 
brother the noble families 
of the Byrns and Tools, 
in Irish, O Broin, andO 
Tuathail. 



Breasal Beallach, 

Fiachadh Baiceada, who 
was the youngest son of 
Cathaoir More, from 
whom sprang O Duffy. 

Cathaoir More, from whose 
eldest son, Rosso Faigle, 
sprang the fbllowing 
families, viz. O Connor 
Faily, O Duin, in Kn- 
glish Dun, O Demsy, 
Branain, O Riagain in 
Leinster, Mac Colgain, 
Clan ( arbry, Maolchiap 
rain, O Bearra of Lea- 
each, O Hartaigh, and 
one of the families of 
Floinn. From Daire Bar- 
rach, another son, de- 
scended O Gormain, 
Moony, in Irish O Mao- 
naigh, Muillin, in Iriah, 
O Xiaolain; and from 
Cuthorp, another son, 
descended O Feadhail of 
Fortuath. 

Feidhlime Diorurglas, 

Kormac Gealtagaoth, 

Niachaorb, from whose soa 
Cairbre Clutheachair 
sprang the families of 
Dwyre and O Donagaii 
Araighe, 

Connor Abhraruadh, 

Finfileadh, 

Rosa Roe, 

Nuahha Neacht, 

Seadhna Siothbhach, 

Luighdhcach Loithfinn. 

Breasal i reac, 

Fiacha Fobhric, 

OUioila Glas, 
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Fia^ha Foghlas, 
Nuagat FoUamhuin, 
Alloit, 
Art, 

Modlia Airt, 
Criomhthan Cosgrach, 
Eeidlime Fortriun, 
Feargus Fortamhail, 
Breasal Breogamhuin, 
Aongns FoUamhuin, 
Oiliolla Brachain, 
Labhra Loingseach, 
Oiliolla Aine, 
Laogaire Luirc, 
IJgaine More, 
Vide O Neill's pedigree. 



The Pedigree of O Connor 
failie. 

Do NO UGH and Maurice O 
Connor, esquires, ihff 
sons of Coll, 

John O Connor, 

Donough, 

John, 

Donough, 

John, 

Diarmuid, 

Charles, from whose bro- 
ther Turlough sprang the 
noble family of Teige an 
Troithin, &c. 

Oonn, 

Calbhach, 

Mo rough, 

Mortough, 

Mo r tough, 

Mortough, 

M aolmorbha, 

Mortough, , 



Donough, 

Conaifne, 

Mortough, 

Congalach, 

Dunsleibhe, 

Brogarbhan, 

Connor, 

Congalach, 

Finn, 

Maolmordha, 

Connor, 

Flapagan, 

CionfAaoith, 

Mugruim, 

Floin da Chongal, 

Diomusach, 

Con^ach, 

Foraiian, 

Maolumhaigh, 

Cathal, 

Bruidhe, 

Eogan, 

Nathi, 

Rossa Failge, 

Cathoir More. 



The Pedigree of the Fitz- 
Patricks, kings of Ossory. 

Bryen, the son of Teige, 

Florence, 

Bryen, 

Bryen, 

John, 

Florence na cul Choille, 
Florence, 
Donall Dubh, 
Florence Bacach, 
Donall VI ore, 
MoigheLaighis, 
Donall Clanach, 
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Sgaunlan, 

(iioila Padruig, from whom 
Mac (riol Phadruig took 
the name Fitz-Patrick^ 

Donough, 

Ccallach, 

Carroll, from whose son 
Brycn sprang the valiant 
family of O Breanan 
Jobh Duach, and Clan, 
Oisdighin. 

Dongaile, 

Anamchaidh, 

Conceama, 

Paul an, 

Croanmaol, 

Konan Rieghfhlatha, 

Colman More, 

Bigne Caoch, 

Laighnig Faoligh, 

iSganlan More, 

Cinnfiolach, 

Roman Duacb, 

ConuU, 

Cairbre, 

Ncadhbuain, 

Eochaidh Lamhdhiott, 

Aingidhe, 

J^aogaire Bearnbuadh. 

Aongus Ossory, 

Criomthan, 

Eire, 

Eana, 

Oiliolla, 

Luigheach, 

Labbra, 

Carthan, 

Nuadhatt, 

Conla, 

Breasal Breac;, 



ee. 



O Dwyre's 



Philip the son of AnthA- 

ny. 
Diarmuidh 
Thomas, 
Connor, 
Thomas, 
Thomas, 
Connor, 
Thomas, 
Thoouui, 

Giolla na Naomh» 
Giolla na Naomhi 
Loghlin, 

Giolla na Naomh, 
Lorcan, 
Ceallaig, 

Giolla na Naomh, 
Ceallaig, 
Lorcan, * 

Aodh, 
Donough, 
Lorcan, 
Dwyre, from whom Q 

Dwyre took the nima 
Spiolain, 
Suibhny, 
Dunchadh, 
Duadhfhlaitb, 
Collan, 
Colman, 
Crath. 
Roger, 
Griollan, 
Lubna, 
Lughna, 
Muiriny, 
Fionnchadha 
Firrath, 
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Firruadearg, 

Firine, 

Luigheach, 

Airimbair, 

Cairbre Cluitheachair, 

Conchorb, 

Modha Corb, 

Connor Abhraruadh, 

FinnfiUe, 

Rosea Roe, 

Nuadha, Neacht» 

Seadhna Siothbaic, 

Luigeach Loithfinn, 

Breasal Bieac, 



9 Heidersgeoil's Pedigree, 
of the posterity of Ith, 
uncle to king Milesius. 

Florence, the son ofCon-^ 
nor, W 

Connor, 

Florence, . 

Mac Jon, 

Mac Con, 

Donough, 

Mac Cratb, 

Donough More, 

Fothadh, 

Finn, 

Mac Con, 

Fothadh, 

Heidersgeoil, from tvhom 
O Heidersgeoil, 

Finn, 

Nuadhatt, 

Dungoile, 

Maoltuile, 

Dungusa:, 



Aongiis, 

Foluchta^ 

Flanain, 

Gobhain, 

Branuimh, 

Heidi^rsgeoil, 

Nathi, 

Aongus, 

Maccon, 

Macniadh, 

Luidheachi 

Daire Fimillne, 

Eadamhrach, 

Deaghadh Dearg, 

Deirgthine, 

NuaSiadh Airgtheacb, 

Lnchtaine, 

Logha Feidblig, 

Osa, 

Sin, 

Maithsin, 

Lo&ha, 

Eadamhain, 

Mail, 

Luigheach, 

Ith,« 

Breogan. This Breoganwas 
king of Spain, and was 
the grandfather of king 
Milesius. From Luigh- 
heach, the son of Ith, de>* 
scended Mac Amliiidhe« 
CaUruidhe, Mac Ftaa- 
chuidhe of Dartniidhei 
O Cobhthaig, O Cumiii, 
Mac AiUin ia Scotland 
aqo O Hailhnan, O Flom 
Arda, O Baire Atran, 
' kc from Mac Aillfai 
sprang O Falbaidlii te? 
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DZSOOVBRV 

OF THE 

Crue causes why Ireland was never entirely subdued and 
brought under obedience of the croian of England, until 
the beginning of his Majesty* s happy reign^'^-'-OriginaUy 
published in 1612, By Sir John Daties. 

Sj URING the time of my service in Ireland Twbich be- 
gan in the first year of His Majesty's reign) I have visit- 
ed all the provinces of that kingdom, in sundry journies 
and circuits; wherein I have observed the good tempera- 
ture of the air, the fruitfulness of the soU, the pleasant 
and commodious seats for habitation, and safe and large 
ports and havens lying open for traffick into all the west- 
ern parts of the world; the long inlets of many navigable 
rivers, and so many great takes, and fresh ponds within 
the land, (as the like are not to be seen in any part of 
Europe) the rich fishings, and wild fowl of all kinds; and V 

lastly, the bodies and minds of the people, endued with 
extraordinary abilities of nature. 

The observation whereof hath bred in me some curios- 
ity to consider what were the true causes why this king- 
dom, whereof our kings of England have b(»rne the title rf; : .^ 
Sovereign Lords, for the space of four hundred and ow- .^,> 
years (a period of time wherein divers great monarcfajaf, " v 
have risen from barbarism to civility, and fallen again to . ^'■,' 
ruin, was not in all that space of time, thoroughly subdaed 
and reduced to obedience of the crown of England, al- 
though there hath been almost a continual war between 
the English and the Irish; and why the manners of the "^ '^ 
mei'e Irish are so little altered since the days of king 
Henry the second, as appeareth by the description madt . 
by Giraldus Camlarensis, Twho lived and wrote in thaif 
time) albeit, there have oeen since that time so many 
English colonies planted in Ireland, as that, if tine pec- 
1 
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pie were numbered at this day by the poll, such as are 
descended of English race would be found more in num- 
ber than the antient natives. 

And truly, upon consideration of the conduct and pas- 
sage of ailairs in fo^er times, I find that the state of Eng- 
land ought to be cleared of an imputation which a vul- 
gar error hath cast upon it in one point; namely, ' hat 
Ireland long since might have been subdued and reduced 
to civility, if some statesmen in policy had not thought it 
more fit to continue that realm in barbarism. Doubtless, 
this vulgar opinicn (or report) hath no true ground, but 
did first^ arise either out of ignorance, or out of malice; for 
it will appear by that which shall hereafter be laid down 
in this discourse, that ever since our nation had any foot- 
ing in this land, the state of England did earnestly desire, 
and did accordingly endeavour from time to time, to per- 
fect the conquest of this kingdom, but that in every age 
there were found such impediments and defects in both 
realms, as caused almost an impossibihty that things 
should have been otherwise than they were. 

The defects which hindered the perfection of the con- 
quest of Ireland, were of two kinds, and consisted, first, in 
the faint prosecution of the war; and next, in the loose- 
ness of the civil government. For the husbandman must 
first break the land before it be made capable of good 
seed: and when it is thoroughly broken and manured, if he 
do not forthwith cast good seed into it, it will grow wild 
again, and bear nothing but weeds. So a barbarous coun- 
try must be first broken by a war, before it will be capa- 
ble of good government; and when it is fully subdued and 
conquered, if it be not well planted and governed after 
the conquest, it will often return to the former barba- 
rism. 

Touching the carriage of the martial affairs, from the 
seventeenth year of king Henry the second, when the 
first overture was made for the conquest of Ireland, (I 
mean, the first after the Norman conquest of England' 
until the nine-and-thirtieth year of queen Elizabetli, whea 
that royal army was sent over to suppress Tyrone's rebel- 
Kon, which made in the end an universal and absolute 
conquest of all the Irish: It is most certain, that the 
7*]nglish forces sent hither, or raised here from time to 
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1, were ewer loo weak to subdue and maBter so many 
e OHlionB (or septs) of the IriHli as did possess tbu; 
Uid; and besides their neakneEs. ihey were ill pnid. and 
we governed. And if at any time there came over an 
uiay of competent strength and power, U did rather ter- 
rify, than break and Bubdu« ttiis people, being ever bro- 
ken and dissolved by some one accident or other, bet'ort 
the perfection of the ecmquest. 

For that I call a perfect conqnest of a coantrj, which 
doth reduce all the people thereofto the condition of mb- 
jecta: and those 1 call subjects, which are goTemedbjthc 
ordinary laws and magiatratee of the sovereign. For 
though the prince doth beat the title of sovereign lord of 
an entire country, (as our kings did of all Ireland) yet if 
there be two third parts of thai country therein he can- 
flot punish treasons, murders, or thefls, unless he send an 
army to do it, if the jurisdiction of hia ordinary courts of 
juatice doth not extend into those parts to protect the 
people from wrong and oppression; if he have no certain 
revenue, no escheats or forfeitures out of the same, I 
cannot justly say that such a country is vtholly con- 
quered. 

First then, that we may judge and discern whether the 
English forces in Ireland were at any time of suflicient 
strength to make a full and final conquest of that land, 
let us see what extraordinary armies have been trans- 
mitted out of England thither, and what ordinary forces 
have been maintained there, and what service tliey have 
performed from time to time, since the seventeenth year 
of king Henry the second. 

In that year, Mac Murugh, lord of Leinater, being op- 
pressed by the lords of Meth and Coonaught, and expel- 
led out of Ilia territory, moved king Henry the second to 
invade Ireland, find made an overture unto him for the 
obtaining of tlie sovereign lordehip thereof The king re- 
fused to undertake the war himself, to avoid the cliarg'c 
(as king Henry the seventh refused to undertake the dis- 
covery of the Indies for the same cause) but he gave li- 
cense by hiji letters patent, that such of his subjects 
might pass over into Ireland, as would at their own charge 
become adventurers in that enterprise. 
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So as the iirst attempt to conquer this kingdom wa» 
but an adventure of a few private gentlemen. Fitz-Ste- 
phen and Fitz-Gerald first broke the ice, with a party of 
three hundred and ninety men: The earl Strongbow fol- 
lowed thefn with twelve hundred more, whose good suc- 
cess upon the sea-coast of Leinster and Munstcr drew 
OTer the king in person tlie next year after, cum quingen- 
tis militibus, as Giraidus Cambrensis reporteth, who 
was present in Ireland at that time. Which, if they 
were but five hundred soldiers, seemeth too small a train 
for so great a prince. But admit they were five hun- 
dred knights, yet because in those days every knight 
was not a commander of a regiment, or company, but 
most of them served as private men, (sometimes a hun- 
dred knights under a spear) as appears by the lists of the 
ancient armies, we cannot conjecture his army to have 
been so great, as might suffice to conquer all Ireland, be- 
ing divided into so many principalities, and having so 
many hydra's heads, as it had at that time. 

For albeit, Tacitus, in the hfe of Agricola,doth repoEt 
that Agiicola having subdued the greatest part of Great 
Britain, did signify to the senate of Rome, that he thought 
Ireland might also be conquered with one legion and a 
few aids; I make no doubt, but that if he had attempted 
the conquest thereof with a far greater army, he would have 
found himself deceived in his conjecture. "For a barbar- 
ous country is not so easily conquered as a civil, whereof 
Cipsar had experience in his wars against the Gauls, Ger- 
mans and Bntons, who were subdued to the Roman em- 
pire, with far greater difficulty than the rich kingdoms of 
Asia. And again, a country possessed with many petty lords 
and states, is not so soon brought under entirely, as an 
untirc kingdom governed by one prince or monarch, 
and therefore the late king of Spain could sooner win 
the kingdom of Portugal, than reduce the states of the 
Low Co'intrics." 

But let us see iho success of king Henry the second. 
Doubtless his expedition was such, as he might have saic 
with Cspsar, Feni, Vidi, Vici. For, upon his first arrival . 
his very presence, without drawing his sword, prevailed 
so much, es nil the petty kings or great lords within Lein- 
s*or, Connaufflit and Nlunstrr. submitted themselves un- 
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to him; promised to pay hin^ tribute, and acknowledged 
him their chief and sovereign lord. Besides, the better 
to assure this inconstant sea-nymph, who was so easily 
won, the pope would needs give her unto him with a ring, 
Conjugio jungam stabili, propriamque dicabo. But as 
the conquest was but slight and superficial, so the pope's 
donation, and the Irish submissions, were but weak and 
fickle assurances : For as the pope ^ad no more interest 
in this kingdom, than he who offered to Christ all the 
kingdoms of the earth; so the Irish pretend, that by their 
law, a Tanist might do no act that might bind his suc- 
cessor. But this was the best assurance he coiUd get 
firom so many strong nations of people with so weak a 
power: and yet he was so well pleased with this title of 
the lordship of Ireland, as he placed it in his royal style, 
before the Duchies of Normandy and Aquitain. And so 
being advertised of some stirs raised by 1^ unnatural som 
in England, within five months after his first arrival, lie 
departed out of Ireland, without striking one blow, Or 
building one castle, or planting one garrison among the 
Irish; neither left he behind him one true subject more 
than those he found ther&at his coming over, which were 
only the English adventurers spoken of before, who had 
gained the port towns in Leinster and Munster, and pos- 
sessed some scopes of land thereunto adjoining, partly 
by Strongbow's alliance with the lord of Leinster, and 
partly by plain invasion and conquest. 

And this is that conquest of king Henry the second, 
so much spoken of by so many writers, winch thou|?h it 
were in no other manner than is before expressed, yet is 
the entire conquest of all Ireland attributed unto hun. 

But the truth is, the conquest of Ireland was made kf . . 
piece and piece, by slow steps and degrees, and by.se^ .r* 
eral attempts, in several ages. There were sundfy t^w6' " ^ ' 
lutions, as well of the English fortunes as of the Iriflli; 
sometimes one prevailing, sometimes the other; and ft 
was never brought to a foU period, till his majesty that 
now is came to the crown. 

As for king Henry the second, he was far frwn ob« *r 
taining that monarchy royal, an^ true sovereignty, wMMb "^^Z 
his majesty (who now reigneth) hath over the Irish. For 
the Iriish lords did only promise to become tributariee to 
T2 
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king lI(Miry the second; and such as pay only tribute, 
though they be placed by Bodinin the first degree of sub- 
jection, arc not properly subjects, but sovereigns. For 
thouirli they be less and inferior unto the prince to whom 
they pay tribute, yet they hold all other points of sover- 
eignty; and liaving paid their tribute which they promised, 
to have their peace, they are quit of all other duties, as 
the same Bodin writeth. And, therefore, though king 
Henry the second had tlie title of sovereign lord over the 
Irish, yet did he not put those things in execution, which 
are the true marks and differences of sovereignty. 

For to give laws unto a people, to institute magistrates 
and ofticers over them, to punish and pardon malefactois, 
to have the sole authority of making war and peace, and 
the like, are true marks of sovereignty; which king Hen- 
ry the second had not in the Irish countries, but the Irish 
lords did still retain all these prerogatives to themselves. 

For they governed their people by the Brehon law, they 
made their own magistrates and officers, they pardoned 
and punished all malefactors within their several coun- 
tries, they made war and peace one with another without 
rontrolment; and this they did, not only during the reign 
of king ITenry the second, hut afterwards in all times, 
even until the reign of queen Filizabeth: and it appeareth 
what manner of subjects these Irish lords were, by the 
concord made between king Henry the second, and 
Roderick O Connor the Irish king of C-onaught, in the year 
eleven hundred and seventy-five, which is recorded by 
lloveden in this form: Hie est finis & Concordia, inter 
dominum regem AngliaB, Henricum, filium imperatri- 
cis, & Rodoricum regem Conactre, scilicet, quod rex 
Anglige concessit prasdict. Roderico ligeo homini suo, ut 
sit rex sub eo paratus ad servitium suum, ut home suus, 
&c. And the commission whereby king Henry the sec- 
ond made William Fitz-Adelme his lieutenant of Ireland, 
hath this direction; archiepiscopis, cpiscopis, regibus, com- 
itibus, baronibus, & omnibus fidelibussuis in Hib^rniasap- 
lutem. Whereby it is manifest, that he gave tliose Irish 
lords the title and style of kings. 

King John likewise did grant divers charters to the Iring 
of Connaught, which remain in the tower of London. Aw 
afterwards, in the time of king Henry the third, we find 
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m the tower a grant made to the king of Thomond in thes% 
words. Rex regi Tosmond salutem. Concessimus vo« 
bis terrain Tosmond quam priustenuistis, per firmam cen- 
tum & triginta marcarum; tenendum de nobis usque ad 
SBtatem nostram. And in the pipe rolls remaining in Bre- 
mingham's tower, in the castle of. DubliUi upon sundry ac< 
counts of the seneschal of Ulster Twhen that earldom was 
in the king's hands by reason of tne minority of the earl) 
the entry of all such charges as were made upon. O Neale 
for ^ent-beeves, or for aids towards the maintenance of 
the king's wars, one in this form: O Neale regulus,400 vac- ' 
ciis pro arreragio reddit: O Neale regulus, 100, li. de aux- 
ilio domini regis ad guerram suam in Wasconia sustinen- 
dam. And in one roll the 36th of Henry the third, O Neale 
rex, 100. li. de auxilio domini regis ad guerram suam in 
WalUa, sustinendam. Which seemed strange to me, that 
the king's civil officer should give him that style upon re- 
cord, unless he meant it in that sense as Maximilian the 
emperor did, when speaking of his disobedient subjects: 
The title (said he) of rex regum, doth more properly be- 
long to me, than to any mortal prince, for all my subjects 
do Uve as kings, they obey me in nothing, but do what they 
list. And truly, in that sense these Irish lords might not 
unfitly be termed kings. But to speak in proper terms^ 
we must say with the Latin poet. Qui est rex, regeio 
maxime non habeat. But touching these Irish kings, I will 
add this note out of an antient manuscript, the black book 
of Christ church in Dublin, Isti regis non fuerunt ordinati 
solemnitate alicujus* ordinis, nee unctionis Sacramento, 
nee jure haereditario, vel aliqua proprietatis successione, 
sed vi & arrais quilibet regnum suum obtinuit; and there- 
fore they had no just cause to complain, when a stronger 
king than themselves became a king and lord over them. 
But let us return to our purpose, and see the proceeding 
of the martial affairs. 

King Henry the second being returned into England, 
gave the lordship of Ireland (surnamed before that time 
Sans Terre) unto the lord John, his youngest $on: and 
the pope confirming that gift, sent him a crown of Pea- 
cocks feathers (as pope Clement the eighth sent the fea- 
ther of a Phoenix, as he called it, to the traitor Tyrone.) 
This young prince, the king's son, being but twelve 
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years of age, with a train of young noblemen and gentle- 
men, to the number of three hundred, but not with any 
main army, came over to take possession of his new pa- 
trimony, and being arrived at Waterford, divers Irish lords 
Swho had submitted themselves to his father) came toper- 
brm the like duty to him. But that youthful company 
using them with scorn, because their demeanors were 
but rude and barbarous, they went away much discon- 
tented, and raised a general rebellion against him. Where- 
by it was made manifest, that the submission of the Irish 
lords, and the donation of the pope, were but slender and 
weak assurances for a kingdom. 

Hereupon this young lord was revoked, and sir John de 
Courcy sent Qver, not with the king's army, but with a 
company of volunteers, in number four hundred or there- 
about. With these he attempted the conquest of Ulster, 
and in four or five encounters did so beat the Irish of 
that province, as that he gained the maritime coasts there- 
of, from the Boyne to the Banne; and thereupon was made 
earl of Ulster. So as now the English had gotten good 
footing in all the provinces of Ireland: in the first uree 
provinces of Leinster, Munster and Connaught, part by 
the sword, and part by submission and alliance : and lastly 
in Ulster, by the invasion and victories of sir John de 
Courcy. 

From this time forward, until the seventeenth year of 
king John, (which was a space of more than thirty years) 
there was no army transmitted out of England to finish 
the conquest. Ilowbeit, in the mean time, the English 
adventurers and colonies already planted in Ireland, did 
win much ground upon the Irish: Namely, the earl Strong- 
bow, having married the daughter of Mat Murugh, in 
Leinster; the Lacies in M eath; the Geraldines, and other 
adventurers in Munster; the Audleys, Gemons, Clintons, 
Russels, and other volunteers of Sir John de Gourcy's 
retihue, in Ulster; and the Bourkes, (planted by WilHam 
Fitz- Vdelme) in Connaught. Yet were the English reput- 
ed but part-owners of Ireland at this time, as appeareth by 
the cornraission of the pope's legate in the time of king 
Richard the first, whereby he had power to exerrise his ja- 
risdiction in Anglia, Wallia, ac illis Hibemiffi partibus, in 
quibus Johannes Morctonii Comes potestatem habetet 
dominium, as it is recorded by Mat. Paria 
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King John, in the twelfth year of his reign, came over 
again into Ireland; the stories of that time say with a great 
army, but the certain numbers are not recorded. Yet it is 
credible, in regard of the troulSles wherewith this king was 
distressed in Kngland, that this army was not of sufficient 
strength to make an entire conquest of Ireland; and if it 
had been of sufficient strength, yet did not the king stay a 
sufficient time to perform so great an action; for he came 
over in June and returned in September, the same year. 
Ilowbeit, in that time, the Irish lords, for the most part, 
submitted themselves to him, as they had done before to 
his father, which was but a mere mockery and imposture, 
for his back was no sooner turned, but they returned to 
their former rebellion; and yet this was reputed a second 
conquest. And so this king giving order for the building 
jof some castles upon the borders of the English colonies, 
left behind him the bishop of Norwich, for the civil govern- 
ment of the land; but he left no standing army to prosecute 
the conquest. Only the English colonies which were al- 
ready planted, were left to themsehes to maintain what 
they had got, and to gain more if they could. 

The personal presence of these two great princes, king 
Henry the second and king John, though they performed 
no great thing with their armies, gave such countenance 
to the English colonies, which increased daily by the com- 
ing over of new volunteers and adventurers out of Eng- 
land, as that they enlarged their territories very much. 
Howbeit, after this time, the kings of England, either be- 
cause they presumed that the English colonies were strong 
enough to root out the Irish by degrees, or else because 
they were diverted or disabled otherwise, (as shall be de- 
clared hereafter) never sent over any royal army or any 
numbers of men worthy to be called an army into Ireland, 
until the thirty-siyth year of king Edward the third, when 
Lionell duke of Clarence, the king's second son, having 
married the daughter and heir of Ulster, was sent over with 
an extraordinary power in respect of the time, (for the 
wars betwixt England and France were then in their heat) 
as well to recover his earldom of Ulster, which was then 
over-run and possessed by the Irish, as to reform the 
English colonies, which were become strangely degene- 
rate throughout the whole kingdooi. 
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For though king Henry the third gave the whole land 
of Ireland to £dward the prince, his eldest son, and Ms 
heirs, ita quod non separatur a corona Angliie. Where- 
upon it was styled the land of Edward, the king's eldest 
son; and all the officers of the land were called the offi- 
cers of Edward lord of Ireland. And though this Ed- 
ward was one of the most active princes that ever lived 
in England, yet did he neither in the life time of his father, 
or during his own reign, come over in person, or trans- 
mit any army into Ireland; but on the other side, he drew 
sundry aids and supplies of men out of Ireland, to serve 
him in his wars in Scotland, Wales, and Gascoigne. And 
again though king Edward the second sent over Piers 
Gaveston with a great retinue, it was never intended be 
should perfect the conquest of Ireland, for the king could 
not want his company so long a time as must have heen 
spent in the finishing of so tedious a work. 

So then, in all that space of time, between the twelfth 
year of king John, and the thirty-sixth year of king Edward 
the third, containing one hundred and fifty years, or there- 
abouts, although there was a continual bordering war be- 
tween the English and the Irish, there came no royal army 
out of England to make an end of the war. But the chief 
governors of the realm, who were at first called Custodes 
Hibernise, and afterwards lord justices, and the English 
lords, who had gotten so great possessions and royalties, 
as that they presumed to make war and peace without 
direction from the slate, did levy all their forces within 
the land. But those forces were weakly supplied, and 
ill governed, as I said before; weakly supplied with men 
and money, and governed with the worst discipline that 
ever was seen among men of war. And no marvel, for 
it is an infallible rule, that an army ill paid, is ever un- 
ruly and ill governed. The standing forces here were 
seldom or never reinforced out of England; and such ai 
were sent from thence, or raised here, did commonly do 
more hurt and damage to the English subjects than to 
the Irish enemies, by their continual cess and extortion- 
Whic)i mischief did arise, by reason that little or no.treji 
sure was sent out of England to pay the soldiers' wag**' 
Only the king's revenue was spent, and wholly spen ^ 
the public service; and therefore in all the ancient p*r 
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rolls in the limes of Henry the third, EUwarti the first, 
EOwaid Ibc second, ami hAVArd the tUird. 1>etwi<t<u [he 
receipM and allowaacos, thet>; it ibie cnttj, id ThrsMuro. 
nihil: For the ulScera of tbc stue u)d nrniy ep^tni all, 
so there was oo satplusage vf trcBBure. aad ;ot tliat all 
was Qut euffident tot ia dafaull nf ibe king's pay, as 
wi^U as the ordinary fortes wliitrh sloo'lcnnhnually. (I3lhe 
extrai)r<hiiury which wore l(?VLi-ii by ihe pnvtirnor upon 
journirs ninl giritial hostLnjs, w^tp iV>r ihe moat part 
i&id upon the poor suli^ect descended of Endish race, 
howbeit this burden was in some measare tdenble in 
the time of king Tlenry the third and king Edward the 
Arat, but in the time of king Edward the aecond, Htu- 
rice Fitz Thomas of Desmond being commander against 
the Scots, began that wicked extortion of coin and IIt- 
cry, and pay; that is, he and lus army took horse meat 
and man's meat and money at their pleasure, without 
any ticket, or other satisfaction. And this was after 
that time, the general fault of all the governors and 
commanders of the army in this laud. Only the gold- 
en saying of air Thomas Rokeaby, who was justice in 
the thirtieth year of king Edward the third, is recorded 
in all the annals of this kingdom, that he nould eat in 
wooden dishes, but wituld pay for liia moaX gold and sil- 
ver. Besides, the Knglish colonies being dispersed in 
every province of this kingdom, were enforced to keep 
continual guards upon the borders and marshes round 
about them; wliich guards, consisting of idle soldiers, 
were likewise imposed as a continual burthen upon the 
poor English freeholders, whom they oppressed and im- 
poverishcd in the same manner. And because the great 
English lords and captains had power to impose ihid 
charnc when and where I hey pleased, many of the poor 
freeholders were glad to give unto tJiose lords a great 
part of their lauds, to hold tlie rest free from that ex- 
tortion: and many others, not being able to endure that 
intolerable oppression, did utterly quit their freeholds, 
and returned into England. By these means the EngUah 
colonies grew poor and weak, though the English lords 
grew rich and mighty; for they placed Irish tenants upon 
the lands relinquished by liie English; upon them they 
levied all Iritih exactions, with them they married, and 
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fostered, and made gossips; so as within one age, the Eng- 
lish, both lords and freeholders, became degenerate and 
mere Irish in tiieir language, in their apparel, in their 
arms and manner of light, and all other customs of life 
whatsoever. 

By this it appeareth why the extortion of coin and 
livery, is called in the old statutes of Ireland, a damnable 
custom; and the imposing and taking thereof, made high 
treason. And it is said in an antient discourse, of the de- 
cay of Ireland, that though it were first invented in hell, 
yet if it had been used and practised there, as it hath 
been in Ireland, it had long since destroyed the very king- 
dom of Beelzebub. In this manner was the war of ire- 
land carried before the coming over of Lionel duke of 
Clarence. 

This young prince, being earl of Ulster, and lord of 
Connanght, m right of his wife (who was daughter and heir 
of the lord VVilham Bourk, the last earl of Ulster of that 
family, slain by treachery at Knockfergus) was made the 
king's lieutenant of Ireland; and sent over with an army 
in the six and thirtieth year of king Edward the third; 
the roll and list of which army doth remain of record in 
the king's remembrancers office in England (in the press 
de rebus tangentibus liibeniian) and does not contain 
above iiftcen hundred men by the poll; which because it 
diHers soniewiiatfrom the manner of this age, both in res- 
pect of the command, and the entertainment, I think it 
not impertinent to take a brief view thereof 

The lord Lionel was general, and under him Ralph 
earl of Stairord, James earl of Ormond, sir John Carew, 
Banneret, sir WiUiam Winsor, and other knights were 
commanders. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his first arrival, 
was but six shillings and eight pence per diem, for himself; 
for five knights,twoshinings a piece per diem; for sixty-four 
esquires, twelve pence a piece per diem; for seventy arch- 
ers, six pence a piece per diem. But being shortly after 
created duke of Clarence (which honour was conferred 
upon liim being here in Ireland) his entertainment was 
raised to twelve shillings and four pence per diem.for hinH 
self; and for eight knights, two shilhngs a piece per diem; 
with an increase of the number of liis archezs, viz. three 
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hundred and sixty archers on horseback, out of Lancas- 
tershire, at six pence apiece per diem; and twenty-three 
arcliers out of VVales, at one penny apiece per diem. 

Tlie earl of >Stafford's entertainment was, for himself, 
six shillings and eight pence per diem; for a banneret, four 
shillings per diem;forseventeen knights,two shillings apiece 
per diem; for seventy-eight esquires, twelve pence apiece 
per diem; for one hundred archers on horseback; six pence 
apiece per diem. Besides, he had the command of four 
and twenty archers out of Staffordshire, forty archers out 
of Worcestersliire, and six archers out of Shropshire, at 
four pence apiece per diem. 

The entertainment of James earl of Ormond was, for 
himself, four shiUings per diem; for two knights, two 
shillings apiece per diem; for seven and twenty esquires, 
twelve pence apiece per diem; for twenty hoblers armed 
(the Irish horsemen were so called, because they served . 
on hobbies) six pence apiece per diem; and for twenty 
hosiers not armed, four pence apiece per diem. 

The entertainment of sir John Care w, banneret, was, 
tor himself, four sliillings per diem; for one knight, two 
r^hillings per diem; for eight esquires, twelve pence apiece 
per diem; for ten archers on horseback, six pence apiece 
per diem. 

The entertainment of sir William Winsor was, for him- 
self, two shillings per diem; for two knights, two shillings 
apieee per diem: for forty-nine esquires, twelve pence 
apiece per diem; for six archers on horseback, six pence 
apiece per diem. 

The like entertainment rateably, allowed to divers 
knights and gentlemen upon that list, for themselves and 
their several retinues; whereof so/ne were greater, and 
some less, as they themselves couM raise them among 
Uieir tenants and followers. 

For in ancient times, the king himself .did not levy his 
armies by his own immediate authority or commission; 
but the lords and captains did by indenture covenant 
with the king, to serve him in his wars, with certain num- 
bers of men, for certain wages and entertainments, ^hich ;, ''■ 
they raised in greater or lesser numbers; as they had fa- 
vor or power with the people. This course hath^been 
changed in later times upon good reasons of state: Fot 
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the barons and chiefgentlemen ofthe realm, having pow* 
er to use the king's prerogative in that point, became too 
popular; whereby they were enabled to raise forces eves 
against the crown itself; which since the statutes made 
for levying and mustering of soldiers by the king's special 
commission, they cannot so easily perform, if they should 
forget their duties. 

This lord lieutenant, with this small army, perfc»med 
no great service; and yet upon his coming over, all men 
who had land in Ireland, were by proclamation remand- 
ed back out of England thither; and both the clergv and 
laity of this land gave two years profits of aU thwlanda 
and tythes, towards the maintenance of the war here: only 
he suppressed some rebels in low Leinster, and recover* 
ed the maritime parts of his earldom of Ulster. Bttt Ui 
best service did consist in the weU governing of his army, 
and in holding that famous parliament at Kilkenny, vrh^e* 
in the extortion of the soldier, and the degenerate mannen 
of the English (briefly spoken of before) were discovered, 
and laws made to reform the same: which shall be de- 
clared more at large hereafter. 

The next lieutenant, transmitted with any forces out of 
England, was sir William Winsor; who in the forty-seventh 
year of king Edward the third, undertook the custody, 
not the conquest of this land, for now the English made 
rather a defensive than an evasive war, and withal, to de- 
fray the whole charge of the kingdom for eleven thousand 
two hundred thirteen pounds,six shillings and eight pence, 
as appeareth by the indenture between him and the king, 
remaining on record in the tower of London. But it q>- 
peareth by that which Froissard reporteth, that sir William 
Winsor was so far from subduing the Irish, as he him- 
self reporteth, that he could never have access to under- 
stand and know their countries, although he had spent 
more time in the service of Ireland, than any English- 
man then living. 

And here I may well take occasion to shew the vanity 
of that which is reported in the story of Walsinghain, 
touching the revenue of the crown of Ireland, in tlie 
time of king Edward the third: for he setting forth the 
state of things there, in the time of king Richard the se- 
cond, writeththus: "Cum Rex Anglisillustris, Edwardns 
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Tertius illic posuisset bancum suum atque Judices, cum 
scaccario, percepit*inde ad regalem, fiscum aniiHatim tri- 
ginta millia librarum; modo propter absentiam ligeorum, 
et hostium potentiam, nihil inde venit: sed rex per aiinos 
aingulos, de suo marsupio, terras defensoribus soluit trigin- 
ta millia marcarum, ad regni sai dedecus et fisci grandissi- 
rnum detrimentum.'* 

If this writer had known that the king's courts had 
been established in Ireland more than an hundred years 
before king Edward the third was born; or had seen ei- 
ther the parliament rolls in England, or the records of the 
receipts and issues in Ireland, he had not left this vain 
report to posterity: For both the benches and the exche- 
quer were erected in the twelfth year of king John. 
And it is recorded in the parliament roll of the twenty-first, 
of king Edward the third, remaining in the tower, that 
the commons of England mad^ petition that it might be 
enquired, why the king received no benefit of his land of 
Ireland, considering he possessed mere there than any of 
his ancestors had before him. Now, if the king at that 
time, when there was no standing forces maintained there 
had received thirty thousand pounds yearly at his ex- 
chequer in Ireland, he must needs have made profit by 
that land, considering that the whole charge of the king- 
dom in the forty-seventh year of Edward the third (when 
the king did pay an army there) did amount to no more 
than eleven thousand and two hundred pounds per annum, 
as appeareth by the contract of sir William Winsor. 

Besides, it is manifest by the Pipe-Rolls of that time, 
whereof many are yet preserved in Bremingham's tower, 
and are of better credit than any monk's story; that du- 
ring the reign of king Edward the third, the revenue of 
the crown of Ireland, both certain and casual, did not 
rise unto ten thousand pound per annum, though the 
medium be taken of the best seven years that are Xo he 
found in that king's time. The like fable hath Hollings- 
head touching the revenue of the earldom of Ulster; 
which (saith he) in the time of king Richard the second 
was thirty thousand marks by the year: whereas in truth, 
though the lordships of Connaught and V«eth (which 
were then parcel of the inheritance of the eai[l of Ulster) 
be added to the Account, the revenue of tjiat earldom 
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came not to the tliird part of that he writeth. For the 
account of the profits of Ulster yet remaining inBrem- 
inghani's tower, made by WiUiam Fitz-Warren, Senes- 
chal and fanner of tlie lands in Ulster, seized into the 
king's hands after the death of Walter de Burgo, earl 
of Ulster, from the tifth year of king Edward the third, 
until the ('i|Thth year, do aniount but to nine hundred and 
odd pounds, at which time the Irish had not made so 
great an invasion upon the earldom of Ulster, as they 
had done in the time of king Richard the second. 

As vain a thing it is, that I have seen written in an 
ancient manuscript, touching the customs of this realm 
in the time of king Edward the third, that those duties 
in those days should yearly amount to ten thousand 
marks, which by my own search and view of the records 
here, I can justly controul. For upon the late reducing 
of this ancient inheritance of the crown, which had heen 
detained in most of the port towns of this realm, for the 
space of an hundred years and upwards, I took some pains 
(according to the duty of my place) to visit ali the pipe- 
rolls, wherein the accounts of customs are contained, and 
found those duties answered in every port, for two hun- 
dred and fifty years together, but did not find that at any 
time they did exceed a thousand pounds per annum; and 
no marvel, for the subsidy of poundage was not then 
known, and the greatest profit did arise by the cocqnet 
(jf hides; for wool and wool felts were ever of little value 
in this kinwdom. 

But now again let us see how the martial afiTairs pro- 
ceeded in Ireland. Sir William Winsor continued his 
ijovernment till the latter end of the reign of king Ed- 
ward the third, keeping, but not enlacrging the English 
borders. 

In the beginning of the reign of king Richard the 
second, the state of England began to think of the re- 
covery of Ireland. For then was the first statute made 
against absentees, commanding all such as had land in 
freland, to return and reside thereupon, upon pain to 
forfeit two third parts of the profit thereof Again, this 
king, before he intended to pass over, committed the 
government of this realm to such great lords successive* 
\y, as he did most love andjfavour, first, to the earl of Ox-* 
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ford, his chief minion, whom ho created marquiss of 
Dublin, and duke of Ireland. Next, to the duke of 
Surry, his half-brother, and lastly to the lord Mortimer, 
earl of March and Ulster, his cousin and heir appait^nt. 
Among the patent rolls in the tower, the ninth year 
of Richard the second, we find five hundred men at arms, 
at twelve pence apiece per diem, and a thousand arch- 
ers at six pence apiece per diem, appointed for the duke 
of Ireland, super conquestu illius terrcB^ per duos annot; 
for those are the words of that record. But for the other 
two lieutenants, I do not find the certain numbers where- 
of their armies did consist; but certain it is, that they 
were scarce able to defend the English borders, much 
less to reduce the whole island; for one of them, namely, 
the earl of March, was himself slain upon the borders of 
Meth; for revenge of whose death, the king himself made 
his second voyage into Ireland, in the last year of hii 
reign. For his first voyage in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, which was indeed a voyage royal, was made upon 
another motive and occasion, which was this. Upon the 
vacancy of the empire, tliis king having married the king 
of Bohemia's dau^ter, whereby he had great alliance in 
Germany, did by ms ambassadors solicit the princes elec- 
tors to choose him emperor; but another being elected, 
and his ambassadors returned, he would needs know of 
them the cause of his repulse in that competition. They 
told him plainly, that the princes of Genbany, did not 
think him fit to command the empire, who was neither 
able to hold that which his ancestors had gained in France, 
nor to rule his insolent subjects in England, nor to mas- 
ter his rebellious people of Ireland. This was enough 
to kindle in the heart of a young prince, a desire to per- 
form some great enterprise; and therefore finding it no 
fit time to attempt France, he resolved to finish the con- 
quest of Ireland, and to that end he levied a mighty ar- 
my consisting of four thousand men at arms, and thirty 
thousand archers, which was a sufficient power to have 
reduced the whole island, if he had first broken the Irish 
with a war, and after established the English laws among 
them, and not have been satisfied with their light submis- 
sions only, wherewith in all ages, they have mocked and 
abused the state of England. Biit tbe Irish liNrds Imtw 
U « 
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tng tills 1(1 bo a sure policy to dissolve the forcee), whicJi 
ihey wvvv not ablo to resist , for their ancostors had put the 
same trick and imposture upon king John aiid king Henry 
the second, as soon as the king Avas arrived with liis ar- 
my, which he brouglit over under St. Edward's baruiner.. 
whose name was had in ^reat veneration amongst the Ir- 
ish, they all made offer to submit themselves; whereupon 
the lord Thomas Mowbray earl of Nottingham, and mar- 
.shal of England, was authorized b}'' special conunisBion 
to receive the homages and oaths of fidelity, of all the 
Irish in Leinster. And the king himself having receiv- 
ed humble letters from O'Neill, wherein he styleth him- 
self prince of the Irish in Ulster, and yet acknowledg- 
eth the king to be his sovereign lord, et perpetuus </o?/i- 
imis Hibernice, removed to Drogheda, to accept the like 
submission from the Irish of Ulster. The men of Lein- 
ster, namely Mac Morrough; O'Byrne, O'Moore, O'Mur- 
rough, O'Nolan, and the chief of the Kinshclagies, in an 
humble and solemn manner did their homages and made 
their oaths of fidelity to the earl marshal, laying aside 
their girdles, their skins and their caps, and falling down 
at his feet upon their knees; which when they had per- 
formed, the earl gave unto each of them osculumpacis. 
Besides they were bound by several indentures, upon 
^reat pains, to be paid to the apostotical chamber, not 
only to continue loyal subjects, but that by a certain day 
prefixed, they and all their swordmen, should clearly re- 
linquish and give up unto the king and his successors all 
their lands and possessions which they held in Leinster, 
and taking with them only their moveable goods, should 
serve him in his wars against his other rebels. In con- 
sideration whereof the king should give them pay and pen- 
sions during their lives, and bestow the inlieritance of all 
such lands upon them as they should recover from the reb- 
els in any other part of the realm. And, thereupon, a pen- 
sion of eighty marks per annum, was granted to Art' Mac 
Murrough chief of the Cauanaglies; the enrollment where- 
of 1 found in the white book of the exchequer here. And 
this was the effect of the service performed by the earl 
marshal, by virtue of his commission. The king in hke 
manner received the submissions of the lords of Ulster; 
namely, O'Neale, O'Hanlon, Mac Donel, Mac MahoD^ 
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and otliers; who with the like humilty and ceremony, did 
homage and fealty to the king's own person; the words of 
O'Neale's homage, as they are recorded, are not unfit to 
be remembered: "Ego Nelanus O'Neale senior tam pro 
meipso, quam pro filiis meis, et tota natione mea et par- 
entelis meis, et pro omnibus subditis meis devenio ligeus 
homo vester," kc. And in the indenture between him and 
the king, he is not only bound to remain faithful to the 
crown of England, but to restore the bonlight of Ulster to 
the earl of Ulster, as of the right belonging to that earl- 
dom, and usurped among other things by the O'Neales. 

These indentures and submissions, with many other of 
the same kind, Tfor there was not a chieftain or head of 
of an Irish sept, out submitted himself in one form oi oth- 
er) the king himself caused to be enrolled and testified by 
a notary public, and delivered the enrollments with his 
own hands to the bishop of Salisbury, then lord trea- 
surer of England, so as they were then preserved, and are 
now to be found in the office of the king's remembrancer 
there. 

With these humihties they satisfied the young king and 
by their bowing aiid bending avoided the present storm, 
and so broke that army which was prepared to /break 
them. For the king having accepted their submission, re- 
ceived them in osculo pacts ^ feasted them, and given the 
honor of knighthood to divers of them, did break up and 
dissolve his army, and returned into England with much 
honor and small profit, saith Froissard, for though he had 
spent a huge mass of treasure in transporting his army, 
by the countenance whereof he drew on their submission, 
yet he did not increase his revenue thereby one sterling 
pound, nor enlarge the English borders the breadth of one 
acre of land; neither did he extend the jurisdiction of his 
courts of justice one foot further than the English colo- 
nies, wherein it was used and exercised before. Besides, 
he was no sooner returned into England, but those Irish 
lords laid aside their masks of humility, and scorning the 
weak forces which the king had lefl behind him, began to 
infest the borders; in defence whereof, the lord Rog^r 
Mortimer being then the king's lieutenant, and heir ap- 
parent of the crown of England, was slain, as I said be« 
fore. Whereupon the king, being moved with just wpj^ 
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tite of revenge, came over again in person, in the twenty- 
second year of his reign, with as potent an army as he had 
done before, with a full purpose to make a fall conquest 
of Ireland; he landed at Water ford, and passed from tlience 
to DubHn, through the vast countries of the MurrogLes, 
Kinshelaghcs, Cauanaghes. 'iirnes, andTooles; his great 
army was much distressed for want of victuals and carri- 
ages, so as he performed no memorable thing in that 
journey, only in the Cauanaghes country, he cut and 
cleared the passes, and bestowed the honor of knighthood 
upon the lord Henry, the duke of Lancaster's son, who 
was afterwards king Henry the fifth, and so came to Dub- 
lin, where entering into council how to proceed in the 
war, he received news out of England of the arrival of the 
banished duke of Lancaster at Ravenspurg, usurping the 
legal authority and arresting and putting to death his prin- 
cipal officers. 

This advertisement suddenly broke off the king's pur- 
purpose, touching the prosecution of the war in Ireland 
and transported him into England, where shortly after he 
ended both his reign and his life. Since whose time, until 
the thirty-ninth year of queen Elizabeth, there was never 
any army sent over of a competent strength or power to 
subdue the Irish, but the war was made by the English 
colonics, only to defend their borders; or if any forces 
were transmitted over, they were sent only to suppress 
the rebellion of such as were descended of the English 
race, and not to enlarge our dominion over the Irish. 

During the reign of king Henry the fourth, the lord 
Thomas of Lancaster, the king's second son, was lieuten- 
ant of Ireland; who, for the first eight years of that king's 
reign, made the lord Scroope, and others, his deputies; 
who only defended the marches with forces levied witliin 
the land. In the eighth year that prince came over in per- 
son with a small retinue; so as wanting a sufiScient pow- 
er to attempt or perform any great service, he retiirn- 
ed within seven months after into England. Yet dur- 
rincT hi«? personal abo-le there, he was huit inhis own per- 
son within one mile of Dublin, upon an encounter with 
the Irish enemy. lie took the submission of O'Bimeof 
the mountains, Mac Mahon an ^ O'Rely, by several inden- 
tures, wherein O'Birne doth covenant, that the king shall 
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quietly enjoy the manor of New-Caatlu; Mac-Mahon ac- 
cepteth a state, in the ferny for life, rendering ten pound i, 
year; and O'Rely doth promise to pcrfoim such dulica to 
the earl of March and Ulster, as were contained in aa 
indenture dated the eighteenth of Richard the second. 

lathe liine of Itiiig Henry tlie fillh, there came no forces 
out of England: howheit the lord Furwival being the king'a 
lieutenant, made a martial circuit, or journey, rcuud 
about the marches and borders of the pale; and brought 
all the the Irish to the king's peace, beginning with the 
Birncs.Toales, and Cauanaghes on the soutli; and so pass- 
ing to the Moores, O'Coimors, aud O'Farals, in the west; 
and ending with the O'Relies, Mac-Mahons, O'Neals, 
and O'llaalons in the north. He had power to make 
them seek the king's peace, but not power to reduce 
tliem to tho obedience of Eubjects: yet this was then held 
so great and worthy a service, aa that the lords and chief 
gentlemen of the pale made certificate thereof in French 
unto the kin^, being then in France; which I have seen 
recorded in the white book of the exchequer at Dublin. 
Ilowbeit, his army was so ill paid and governed, as the 
English sutTered more dauage by the cess of hia soldiera 
(for now that monster coin and livery, which the statute 
of Kilkenny had for a time abolished, was risen again 
fioin belt) than they gained profit or security, by aba- 
linji the pride of their enemies for a time. 

During the minority of king Henry the pixth, and for 
the space of seven or eight years afler, the lieutenants 
and deputies made only a bordering war upon the Irish, 
with small and scattered forces; howbeit, because thera 
came no treasure out of England to pay (he aoMiers, the 
poor English subject did bear the burtlien of the men of 
war in every place; and were thereby so weakened and 
impoverished, aa the state of things in Ireland stood very 
desperate. 

Whereupon the cardinal of Winchester, (who, after 
the death of Humphry duke of Glocester, did wholly 
sway the stale of England) being desirons to place the 
duke of Somerset in the reijency of France, took occa- 
sion to remove Richard duke of York from that govern- 
ment, and send him into Ireland, pretending that he was 
> most able and willing person to perform ecrvics there. 
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because he had a great inheritance of his own in Ireland; 
namely, the earldom of Ulster, and the lordships of Con- 
aught and Meth, by descent from Lionel duke of •..'lar- 
ence. 

We do not find that this great lord came over with any 
numbers of waged soldier s^but it appeareth upon what 
good terms he took that government, by the covenants be- 
tween the king and him, which are recorded and confirm- 
ed by act of parliament of Ireland, and were to this 
effect. 

1. That he should be the king's lieutenant of Ireland, 
for ten years. 

2. That to support the charge of that' country, he 
should receive all the king's revenues there, both certain 
and casual, without account. 

3. That he should be suppUed also with treasure out 
of England, in this manner; he should have four thousand 
marks for the first year, whereof he should be imprested 
3000Z before-hand; and for the other nine years he should 
receive 2000/. per annum. 

4. That he might let to farm the king's lands, and place 
and displace all officers at his pleasure. 

5. That he might levy and wage what numbers of men 
he thought fit. 

6. That he might make a deputy, and return at his 
pleasure. 

We cannot presume that this prince kept any great army 
on foot, as well because his means out of England were 
90 mean, and those ill paid, as appeareth by his passionate 
letter written to the earl of Salisbury his brother-in-law; 
the copy whereof is registered in the story of this time; 
as also because the whole land, except the EngUsh pale, 
and some parts of the earldom of Ulster, upon the sea 
coasts, were possestby the Irish: so as the revenue of the 
kingdom, which he was to receive, did amount to little. 
He kept the borders and marches of the pale with much 
ado; he held many parliaments, wherein sundry laws were 
made for erecting of castles in Louth, Meth, and Kil- 
dare, to stop the incursion of the Irish: and because the 
soldiers for want of pay were sessed and laid upon the sub- 
jects against their wills; upon the prayer and importuni- 
ty of the commons, this extortion was declared to be high 
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treason. But to the end that some means might be rais- 
ed to nourish some forces for defence of the pale, by an- 
other act of parhament, every twenty pound land was 
charged with the furnishing and maintenance of one arch- 
er on horseback. 

Besides, the native subjects of Ireland, seeing the king- 
don) utterly ruined, did pass in such numbers into Eng- 
land, as one law was made in England, to transmit them 
back again, and Another law made here to stop their pas- 
sage in every port and creek: yet afterwards, th&greatest 
part of the nobility and gentry of Meth passed over into 
England, and were slain with him at Wakefield in York- 
shire. 

Lastly, the state of England was so far from sending 
an army to subdue the Irish at this time, as among the arti- 
cles of grievances exhibited by the duke of York against 
king Henry the sixth, this is one. t hat divers lords about 
the king had caused his highness to write letters unto 
some of his Irish enemies; whereby they were encouraged 
to attempt the conquest of the said land; which letters the 
same Irish enemies had sent unto the duke, marvelling 
greatly that such letters should be sent unto them, and 
speaking therein great shame to the realm of England. 

After this, when thi^ great lord was returned into Eng- 
land, and making claim to the crown, began the war be- 
twixt the two houses; it cannot be conceived but that the 
kingdom fell into a worse and weaker state. 

When Edward the fourth was settled in the kingdom 
of England, he made his brother George duke of Clarence 
lieutenant of Ireland. This prince was boin in the 
castle of Dublin, during the government of his father, 
the duke of York; yet did he neither pass over into this 
kingdom, to govern it in person, though he held the lieu- 
tenancy many years. . But it is manifest, that king Ed- 
ward the fourth did not pay any army in Ireland during 
his reign; but the men of war did pay themselves, by tak- 
ing coin and livery, upon the country: which extortion 
grew so excessive and intolerable, as the lord Tiptoft, be- 
ing deputy to the duke of Clarence, was enforced to exe- 
cute the law upon the greatest earl in the kingdom; 
namely, Desmond, who lost his head ^ prnah< for 
this offence. Howbeit, that the state ut- 
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terly, to neglect the defence of pale, there was a fraterni- 
ty of men at arms, called the brotherhood of saint 
George, erected by parliament, the fourteenth of Edward 
the fourth, consisting of thirteen of the most noble and 
worthy persons witliin the four shires. Of the first 
foundation were Thomas earl of Kildare, sir Rowland 
Eustace lord of Port-lester, and sir Robert Eustace, for 
the county of Kildaro; Robert lord of Howth, the mayor 
of Dublin, and sir Robert Dowdall, for the county of 
Dublin; the viscount of Gormanston, Edward Plunket 
9cneshall of Meth, Alexander Plunket, and Bamabe 
Rarnwale, for the county of Meth; the mayor of Droug- 
hcda, sir Lawraunce Taaffe, and Richard Bellewe, for 
the county of Lowth. These and their successors were 
to moot yearly, upon saint George's day; and to choose 
one of tlicmsclves to be captain of that brotherhood for 
the next year to come; which captain should have at his 
command one hundred and twenty archers on horsehack« 
forty horsemen and forty pages, to suppress outlaws and 
rebels. The wages of every archer should be six pence 
per diem, and every horseman five pence per diem, and 
four mcrks per annum. And to pay these entertain- 
nitnts, and to maintain this new fraternity, there was 
granted unto them by the same act of parliament a sub- 
sidy of poundage, out of all merchandises exported or 
imported tliroughout the realm (hides, and the goods of 
freeinon of Dublin and Drogheda only excepted.) These 
two hundred men were all the standing forces that were 
then maintained in Ireland: and as they were natives of 
the kingdom, so the kingdom itself did pay their wages 
without expecting any treasure out of England. 

But now the wars of Lancaster and York being ended, 
and ilenry tlio seventh being in the actual and peaceable 
possession of the kingdom of England; let us see if this 
king did send over a competent army to make a perfect 
conciuost of Ireland. Assuredly, if these two idols, (or 
counterf(^its) which were sot up against him in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had not fouiid footing and followers in 
this land, king Henry the seventh had sent neither horse 
nor foot hither, but left the pale to the guard and defence 
of tlie fraternity of St. George, which stood till the tenth 
year of his reign. And therefore, upon the erection- of 
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the first idol, which was Lambert the priest's boy, he trans- 
jTiitted no forces; but sent over sir Richard Edgecomb, 
with commission to take an oath of allegiance of all the 
nobility, gentry, and citizens of this kingdom; which ser- 
vice he performed fully, and made an exact return of his 
commission to the king. And immediately after that the 
king sent for all the lords of parliament in this realm; 
who repairing to his presence, were first in a kingly man- 
ner reproved by him; for among other things he told them, 
that if their king were still absent from them, they would 
at length crown apes; but at last entertained them, and dis- 
missed them graciously. This course of clemency he 
held at first; but after, when Perkin Warbeck, who was 
set up, and followed chiefly by the Geraldines in Leinster, 
and the citizens of Cork in Munster to suppress this coun- 
terfeit, the king sent over sir Edward Poynings with an 
army as the histories call it which did not consist of a 
thousand men by the poll; and yet it brought such terror 
with it, as all the adherents of Perkin Warbeck were scat- 
tered, and retired for succour into the Irish countries; to 
the marches whereof he marched with his weak forces, 
but soon returned, and held a parharaent, wherein, among 
many good laws, one act was made, that no subject should 
make any war oi^peace within the land, without the spe- 
cial license of the king's lieutenant or deputy. A mani- 
fest argument, that at that time the bordering wars in this 
kingdom were made altogether by volunteers, upon their 
own head, without any pay or entertainment, and with- 
out any order or commission from the state. And though 
the lords and gentlemen of the pale, in the nineteenth 
year of this king's reign, joined the famous battle of 
Knocktow in Connaught, wherein Mac William, with 
four thousand of the Irish and degenerate English were 
slain; yet was not this journey made by warrant from the 
king, or upon his charge as it is expressed in the book of 
Howth but only upon a private quarrel of the earl of Kil- 
dare: so loosely were the martial affairs of Ireland carried 
during the reign of king Henry the seventh. 

In the time of king Henry VIIl. the earl of Surrey, lord 

admiral, was made lieutenant; and . though he was the 

greatest captain of the EngUsh nation then living, yet 

he brought veith him rather an hoadrable guard for hiB 

2\. 
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person, than a competent army to recover Ireland; for he 
had in his retinue two hundred tall yeomen of the king's 
guard. But because he wanted means to perform any 
great action, he made means to return the sooner: yet in 
the mean time he was not idle, but passed the short time 
he spent here in holding a parliament, and divers journies 
against the rebels in Lcinster; insomuch as he was hurt 
in his own person upon the borders of Leix. After the 
revocation of this honorable personage, king Henry the 
eighth sent no forces into Ireland till the rebellion of the 
Geraldines, which happened in the twenty Hseventh year 
of his reign; then he sent over sir William Skevington 
with five hundred men, only to quench that fire, and not ' 
to enlarge the border, or to rectify the government This I 
deputy died in the midst of the service,so as the lord Leon- 
ard Gray was sent to finish it; who arriving with a supply 
of two hundred men, or thereabouts, did so prosecute the 
rebels, as the lord Garret, their chieftain, and his five 
uncles, submitted themselves unto him, and were by him 
transmitted into England. 

But this service being ended, that active nobleman with 
his little army, and sometimes aids of the pale, did often- 
times repel O'Neal and O'Donnel, attempting the invasion 
of the civil shires; and at last made that prosperous fight at 
Belahoo, on the confines of Meth, the memory whereof is 
yet famous, as that he defeated, well nigh, all the power of 
the north, and so quieted the border for many years. 

Hitherto then it is manifest, that since the last trans- 
fretation of king Richard the second, the crown of Eng- 
land never sent over eithei numbers of men, or quantities 
of treasure, sufficient to defend the small territory of the 
pale, much less to reduce that which was lost, or to finish 
the conquest of the whole island. 

After this sir Anthony St. Leger was made chief gov- 
ernor, who performed great service in a civil course, as 
shall be expressed hereafter. But sir Edward Belling- 
hani, who succeeded him, proceeded in a martial course 
against the Irish, and was the first deputy from the time 
of king Edward the third, till the reign of king Edward 
the sixth, that extended the border beyond the limits oft 
the i Onglish pale, by beating and breaking the Moors and 
Connors, and building the forts of Leix and OlTaly. Thi? 
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service he performed with six hundred horse, the month- 
ly charge whereof did arise to seven hundred and seventy 
pounds; and four hundred foot, whose pay did amount to 
four himdred and forty-six pounds per mensem; as appear- 
eth upon the treasurer's account remaining in the office 
of the king's remembrancer in England. Yet were not 
these countries so fully recovered by this deputy, but that 
Thomas earl of Sussex did put the last hand to this work; 
and rooting out these two'rebelUous septs, planted En- 
glish colonies in their rooms, which ip all the tumultuous 
times since, have kept their habitations, their loyalty, 
and religion. 

And now are we come to the time of queen Elizabeth, 
who sent over more men, and spent more tres&ure to save 
and reduce the land of Ireland, than all her progenitors 
since the conquest. 

During her reign there arose three notorious and main 
rebeUions, which drew several armies out of England: 
The first of Shane O'Neal; the second of Desmond; the 
last of Tyrone; f^r the particular insurrections of the 
viscount Baltinglass and sir Edmund Butler, the Moors, 
the Cavanaghes;the Bimes.andthe Bourkes of Connaught 
were all suppressed by the standing forces here. 

To subdue Shane O'Neal in the height of his rebellion, 
in the year fifteen hundred and fifly-six, captain Randal 
transported a regiment of one thousand men into Ulster, 
and planted a garrison at Loughfoile. Before the coming 
of which supply, viz. in the year fifteen hundred and sixty- 
five the list of the standing army of horse and foot, English 
and Irish, did not exceed the number of twelve hundred 
men, as appeareth by the treasurer's account of Ireland, 
now remaining in the exchequer of England. With these 
forces did sir Henry Sidney, then lord deputy march into 
the farthest parts of Tyrone, and joining with captain 
Randal, did much distress but not fully defeat, O'Neal, 
who was afterwards slain upon a mere accident by the 
^Scots, and not by the queen's army. 

To prosecute the wars in Munster, against Desmond 
and his adherents, there were transmitted out of England, 
at several times, three or four thousand men; which, togeth- 
er with the standing garrisons, and some other suppUes 
raised here, made at one time an army of six thousand, 
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and upwards: which, with the virtue and valour of Arthor 
lord Gray, and others the commanders, did prove a suffi- 
eirnt power to extinguish that rebellion. But that being 
done, it was never intended that these forces should stand 
fill the re£?t of the kingdom were settled and reduced^ 
only, that army which was brought over by the earl of 
b^ssex, lord lieutenant and governor gpncral of this king- 
dom, in the nine and thirtieth year of queen Elizabeth, 
10 suppress the rebellion of 'i'yrone, which was spread 
universally over the whole realm: that army, I say, the 
•command whereof, with the government of the realm, 
was shortly after transferred to the command of the lord 
Montjoy, afterwards carl of Devonshire, who with singu- 
lar wisdom, valour, and industry, did prosecute and finish 
The war, did consist of such good men of war, and of such 
numbers, being well nigh twenty thousand by the poll, 
and was so royally supplied and paid, and continned in 
TuU strength so long a time, as that it broke and ab6olut&^ 
iy subdued all the lords and chieftains of the Irish, and 
degenerate or rebellious Knglish. Whereupon the muT- 
! itude, who ever loved to be followers of such as could 
master and defend them, admiring tlie power of the 
( rown of England, being brayed, as it were, in a mortar, 
with the sword, famine, and pestilence together, submit- 
red themselves to the English government, received the 
i^^^.s and magistrates; and most gladly embraced the 
king's pardon and peace in all parts of the realm, with 
demonstrations of joy and comfort; which made, indeed^ 
Jin entire, perfect, and final conquest of Ireland. And 
rliough upon the finishing of the war this great army was 
^educed to less numbers, yet hath his majesty in his wis- 
dom thought fit still to maintain such competent forces 
iiore, as the law may make her progress and circuit about 
;he realm, under the protection of the sword, as Virgo, 
the figure of justice, is by Leo in the Zodiack, until the 
people have perfectly learned the lesson of obedience, 
and the conquest be established in the hearts of all men. 
Thus far have I endeavoured to make it manifest, that 
from the first adventure and attempt of the English, to 
subdue and conquer Ireland, until the last war with Ty- 
rone, wiiich aa it v;as royally luidertaking, so it was 
really prosecuted to tlie end. there hath been four maia 
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defects in the carriage of the martial affairs here. First, 
the armies, for the most part, were too weak for a con- 
quest: secondly, when they were of a competent strength, 
as in both the journies of Richard the second, they 
were too soon broken up and dissolved. Thirdly, they 
were ill paid. And fourthly, they were ill governed, 
which is always a consequent of ill payment. 

But why was not this great work performed before the 
latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, considering that 
many of the kings her progenitors were as great captains 
as any in the world, and had elsewhere larger domin- 
ions and territories] First, who can tell whether the di- 
vine wisdom, to abate the glory of those kings, did not 
reserv^ this work to be done by a queen, that it might ra- 
ther appear to be his own immediate work; and yet for 
her greater honour, made it the last of her great actions, ' 
as it were, to crown all the rest] And to the end that a 
secure peace might settle the conquest, and make it firm 
and perpetual to posterity, caused it to be made in that 
fulness of time when England and Scotland became to be 
united under one imperial crown, and when the monar- 
chy of Great Britain was in league and army with all the 
world. Besides, the conquest at this time doth perhaps, 
fulfil that prophesy wherein the four great prophets of 
Ireland do concur, as it is recorded by Giraldus Camr 
brcnsis, to this effect. That after the first invasion of the 
English, they should spend many ages increbis conflidibus^ 
lo7i^(>(lue\ certamine et multis cadibus. And that, **Omnes 
fore anjjlici abHibernia turbabuntur; nihilominus orien- 
talia maritima semper obtinebunt; sed vix paulo ante 
diem juditii; plenam Anglorum populo victoriani compro- 
mittunt; insula Hibernica de mari usque ad mare de toto 
siibarta et incastellata." If St. Patrick and the rest did not 
utter this prophesy, certainly Giraldus is a prophet, who 
hath reported it. To this we may add the prophesy of 
Merlin, spoken of also by Giraldus. Sextus nuznia Hibernias, 
subvertet, et regiones in regnum redtgentur. Which is 
performed in the time of king James the sixth; in that all 
the passes are cleared, and places of fastness laid open, 
which are the proper walls and castles of the Irish, as 
they were of the British in the time of Agricola; and 
X2 
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withal, tlic Irish countries being reduced into counties 
make but one entire and undivided kingdom. 

But to leave tliese hi«rh and obscure causes, the plain 
and manifest truth is, that the khigs of England in all ages 
iiad lie on powerful enough to make an absolute conquest 
of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed in 
1 iiat (M)terprir>e:but still there arose sundry occasions which 
divided and diverted their power some other way. 

Let us therefore take a brief view of the several impe- 
diments which arose in every king's time since the first 
overture of the conquest, whereby they were so employ- 
ed and busied, as they could not intend the final conquest 
of Ireland. 

King Henry the second was no sooner returned out of 
Ireland, but all his four sons conspired with his enemies, 
rose in arms, and moved war against him, both in France 
and in England. 

This unnatural treason of his sons did the king express 
m an emblem painted in his chamber at Winchester, 
wherein was an eagle with three eaglets tiring on her 
breast, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. And the 
truth is, these imgracious practices of his sons did impeach 
his journey to the Holy Land, which he had once 
vowed, vexed him all the days of his life, and brought 
liis gray hairs witli sorrow to the grave. Besides, this 
king having given the lordsliip of Ireland to John, his 
youngest son, his ingratitude afterwards made the king 
careless to settle him in the quiet and absolute possession 
of that kingdom. 

Richard the first, who succeeded Henry the second in 
the kingdom of England, had less reason to bend his pow- 
er towards the conquest of this land, which was given in 
perpetuity to the lord John, his brother: and therefore, 
went he in person to the holy wars, by which journey, and 
his captivity in A ustria, and the heavy ransom that he paid 
for his liberty, he was hindered, and utterly disabled to 
pursue any so great an action as the conquest of Ireland, 
and after his delivery and return, he was hardly able to 
maintain a frontier war in Normandy, where by hard for- 
tune he lost his life. 

King John, his brother, had the greatest reason to pro- 
secute the war of Ireland, because the lordship thereof 
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won iLe portion of Iuh iulioritancc, (rivtiu luilu liiin whoR 
he was calliid Jdha Saua-Tere: ibciulotu, be inadn two 
journies thilhci; ouci wbeu he was uarl of Moret«n 



won: But in the ktler, be abewed a resolution to recorer 

the cnlire kingdom, in tftking the siibiniaBion of all the 
Trith, and settling the estatea of the£ngliah, and giving 
t.rdcrs for the building of many castlea and forts, whereof 
^Jomc remain to Oiis day. But lie come to tlia ciown of 
England by a dcfcnsiblu title, no as he was never well set- 
iled in the hcartsi of the people, wlikb drew itim back 
sooner out of Ireland intf> England: where shortly after he- 
fell into such trouble and distress, the clergy cun<ing hinw 
oil the one si<)e, and the bufons rebelling against him o7 
llie other, as he become so far uiioblc tu return to the 
confluent of Ireland, as besides the forfeiluie of (he ter- 
ritories in ii'raiicc, he did in a manner lose both the king- 
doms; for he surrendered bulh (u the pope, and took them 
back again to bold in fee-farm; which brought him into 
such hatred at home, and such cunkiniit abroad, as all his 
life-time after, he was posses Hed rather with fear of losing 
his liead, than with hope of reducing the kingdom of Ire- 

During the infancy of Henry tiie third, the barons were 
troubled in ex])el!ii]j; the Frcinh, whom they had drawn 
in aguinst king Ji ii;!i. Hut this jjrince was no sooner come 
to his majority, but the barons i ;.ised a long and cruel war 
against him. 

Into these troubled waters the bishops of Rome did 
cost their nets, and iliew away all the wealth of the-reahn, 
by tlu'ir provisions and intiuile exactions; whereby the 
kingdom was mo impoverished a-' ihe king was scarce able 
Lo feed his own housuhold and train, much loss to nourish 
armies for tin: conquest of foreign kinifdoms. And al- 
thouirh he had given this land to the lord Edward, his el- 
dest son, yel could not that worthy prince ever find means 
or opportunity to visit this kingdom in person. For, from 
the time he was able to bear arms, be served continually 
against the barons, by whom he was taken prisoner at the 
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battlr of Lewes, and wlien tliat rebellion was appeased, 
\\v iiiuilc a journey to the Holy Land, an employment 
which in those days diverted all christian princes from 
perturniing any great actions in Europe, from whence he 
was returned when the crown ofEngland descended upon 
him. 

This kins Edward the first, who was a prince adorned 
witli all the virlues.did in the managing of his affairs, shew 
hiiiisflf a riglit good husband, who being owner of a lord- 
iihip ill husl landed, doth first enclose and manure his de- 
nicsnos near liis principal house, before he doth improve 
hiii; wastes afur off. Therefore, he began first to establish 
the commonwealth of England, by making many excel- 
lent laws, and instituting the form of public justice, whick 
reinainetiito tliis day. Next, he fully subdaed and redu- 
|ce<l the dominion of Wales; then by his power and au- 
tliority he settled the kingdom of Scotland; and lastly, he 
sent a roval army into Gascoignc to recover the dutchy 
of A(}uitain. 'J'heise four ^reat actions did take up att 
the reign of thin ])rincc. And therefore, we find not in 
any record that this king transmitted any forces into Ire- 
land; but on tlie other i<ide, we find it recorded, both in 
the annals, and in the pipe-rolls of tliis kingdom, that three 
^^ev^ral armies were raised of the king's subjects in Ire- 
l.-uid, ;:n(l transported one into Scotland, another into 
W aloi!, and the third into Gascoigne; and that several aids 
wr-re levied liere fur the setting forth of those armies. 

The son and siiv'v'i'ssoiof this excellent prince was Ed- 
ward the seronJ, who, much against his will, sent one 
small army into Ireland: not with a purpose to finish the 
conquest, but to guard the person of his minion. Piers 
Gavcstim, who being banished out of England, was made 
lieutenant of Ireland, that so his exile might seem more 
lionoiirable. 

Re was no sooner arrived here, but he made a journey 
into the mountains of Dublin, broke and subdued the 
rebels there, built New-* 'astle, in the Birnes country, and 
repaired Castlekevin: vjid afterwards passed upintoMun- 
ster and Tliomond, performing every where great service, 
with much virtue and valour. Uut the king, who could 
not hve without him, revoked him within less than a year; 
^fter which time the invasion of the Scots, and rebellion 



de Hottimer, then justice of Irelindi arrived at fongliaU, 
cum 38 mt'IiV. Raith Friv CIiDn ia hja kiuuJb. 

But Bremmgham, Verdon, Stapleton, aral atHiie other 
private gentlemen, rose out with the commonfl of Slelh 
and Uriel, and at Fragher near Dundalk, a fatal place to 
the cncnties of the crotvn of England, overthrew a potent 
array of them; "Et sic, saith the red book of the exchequer, 
wherein thcviclory wasbrietly recorded, gpr manuscom- 
aiunis populi, ct dcxtram Dei, deliberatur populus Dei 
a scrvitute macliinata ct precogitala," 

In the time of king Edward the third, tlie impediments 
of the conquest of Ireland arc bo nutorious, ati I shall not 
need to express tliein; to wit, the war wliich the kinj; had 
with the realms of Soulland and I'rnnr.e: but eai«cially the 
wars of France, which were almost conliimal for the 
space of forty yearsi. And indeed, France was a fairev 
mark to shoot at than Ireland, and lould better reward 
the coni{ucror. Besides, it was an inheritance newly de> 
sccnded upon the king; and therefore he had great reason 
to bend all his power, and spend nil his time and treasure 
in thcrecovery thereof And this is the true cause why 
Edward the third sent no army into Ireland till the tliiity- 
sixth year of his reign, when the lord Lionel brought over 
a regiment of fifteen hundred men, as is before express- 
ed; which that wise and warlike prince did not transmit 
as a competent power to make a full conquest, but as an 
Ironourable rctinur for his son; and withal, to enable him 
to recover some part of his earldom of Ulster, which was 
then overrun with tlie Irish. But on the other part, 
though the English colonies were much degenerate in 
this king's time, and had lost a great part of their pos- 
sessions; yet lying at the siege of Callais, he sent for a 
sujiply of men out of Ireland, wliich were transported un 
der the conduct of the earl of Kildarc and Fulco de la 
Freyn, in Iho year thirteen hundred and forty-seven. 

And now are we come again to the time of king Rich- 
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inl the tecond. who fur the first i«a yuars oriua reigB 
WW R minor. Ui>l much (li«i]uii>(n<] vcilh popular conuno- 
tiuiu; and atiet that, wtu> inori; irauWied willi tbe lactiau 
tbal ftruM between hi« Tii]ni»i>4^ul tltv priiic«3 vT the 
blootl. Hiit lit IksI [w took a rvsulutiuti lo fiuuib (2te oo- 
<|U(M( nfihw rnalni, nnd ti.i lliat unil h«.' uiadc two i>jj»l 
VOf>j[*)« hilhcri Upon Ihr liml Iir wbm duluded bj the 
fsi^i^ Hubmireions of tlir IriMii; tiut upua (fau latter, wbiii 
ho wwltilly brnt to proscr.ntr thv war wilhelTecl, he was 
divejlnl and drawD from hcnrn by Iho return of tJ>e duke 
oT Lntu-vtCT into liln^laiid, and this j;c-uural defcclioa sf 
tli« whole rrnlin. 

Aa fir llcnry tliP fourth, hr. bfuig on intruder i^m^ 
thr i-ToWD of K»|ilaDd, was hiiidt^rud from ail fiMei^ alt- 
tJOM, by «uitd% conspiracies aud rcbeliions al home, 
idovim] by tlio bouse of North umberlaiid in the norlh; b]| 
the dukfis or Surrey and Eseter in the south, andbyOw. 
Bn Glendour in Walni; so as be spent liis short reign ia 
Mtabliihiua and settling himself in tlio quiet poaseseioa 
of Kti^laiuT and bad neither leisure not opporitmity to 
andRrlakrtlut final conquest of Ireland. Much les» could 
Henry the filUi perform that work, for in the accood year 
of his reign he transported an array into France, for the 
recovery of that kingdom; and drew over to the siege of 
Uarfleur the prior of Kilniainham with fiAecD boiled 
Irish; in which great action tliia victorious prince spent the 
rest of lus life. 

Aftei his death, the two nofcle princes bis brothers, Uta 
dukes of Bedford and Gloiicestt!i. who during the minor- 
ity of king Henry the sixth, had the government of liie 
kingdoms of England and l''raiite, did oinploy all their 
counsels and endeavors lo perfect the con(|aeet of France; 
the greater part whereof bting jrained by Henry the fifth, 
and retained by (he duke of Bedford, was again lost by 
king Henry the sixth; a manifest argument of hia disabil- 
ity lo finish the conquest of this land. But when Uie 
civil war between the two houses was kindled, the kings 
of England were so far from reducing all the Irish under 
their obedience, as they drew out of Ireland, to strength- 
en ibeir parties, atl the nobility and gentry descended of 
£nglish race: which gave opportunity lo ' the liiab to in- 
vade the lands of the English colonies, and did hazard 
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the loss of the whole kingdom. For, though the duke of 
York did, while he lived in Ireland, carry himself respec- 
tively towards all the nobility, to win the general love of 
all, bearing equal favor to the Giraldines and the Butlers 
(as appeared at the christening of George duke of Clar- 
ence, who was born in the castle of Dublin, where he 
made both the earl of Kildare, and the earl of Ormond 
his gossips;) and having occasion divers times to pass in- 
to England, he left the sword with Kildare at one time, 
and with Ormond at another; and when he lost his life at 
Wakefield, there were slain with him divers of both those 
families. Yet afterwards, those two uoIdIo houses of Ire- 
land, did severally follow the two royal houses of England; 
the Giraldines adhering to the house of York, and the But- 
lers to the house of Lancaster; whereby it came to pass, 
that not only the principal gentlemen of both those sur- 
names, but all their friends and dependents did pass into 
England, leaving their lands and possessions to be over- 
run by the Irish. These impediments, or rather impossi- 
bilities of finishing the conquest of Ireland, did continue 
till the wars of Lancaster apd York wtere ended, which was 
about the twelfth year of king Edward the fourth. 

Thus hitherto the kings of England were hindered from 
finisliing this conquest by great and apparent impedi- 
ments; Henry the second by the rebellion of his sons, 
king John, Henry the third, and Edward the second, by 
the barons wars: Edward the first bv his wars in Wales 
and Scotland: Edward the third and Henry the fifth by 
tlie wars of France: Jiichard the second, Henry the 
fourtli, Henry the sixth, and Edward the fourth, by do- 
mestic contention for the crown of England itself 

But the fire of the civil war being utterly quenched, 
and king Edward the fourth settled in the peaceable 
possession of the crown of England, what then did hin- 
der that warlike prince fpom reducing of Ireland also? 
first, the whole realm of England was miserably wasted, 
depopulated and inapoVerished by the late civil dissen- 
tions; yet as soon as ifc-tiad recovered itself with a little 
peace and rest, this king raised an army, and revived the 
title of France again: howbeit this army was no sooner 
transmitted and brought into the field, but the two kings 
also were brought to an interview: whereupon partly by 
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Ihc ttui kim] ii^uIv prompvs of l.awiB tiie (flecttnib, ui 
I«n1jr bji lliB c<MtV|iliuo uf nnic or kinjf Kilvaid > an*- 
tun*, Uu tiag\nii forors wnv liioken oiitl diBtniastsl, ue 
kiaii Bdiwil ntlnrnv^ iniu Bnglunri: wliete vhorUy sflir 
finduig luniwlf dclodoil umI abuKvii tiy Hit; t'tmcji, bi 
4ie<l with mcUnchulj, and wMiion ctfspiriL 

I omit to t|iesk of IticJtud th«: usurper, wbo nertr i!u! 
ific qtiiet {Mssrssiua of Ka]{lAnil, tiat wui coat out hj 
ilcni; thcst-vcntU within two yi^n nnd an htlfsfWrliu 
uyiirfMiion. 

And for king lli^nry th« sevrnth liinsclf, tbougli lie 
made that happy unJoa of the two luMues, yet tm iwnrr 
tli&n hnlf tbc sji&cG ot'liis rcign. (IwTC were waJking )fl^ 
iLiof ihci houscj of Yotk, as w«ll in Ireland •• ia £ag> 
land, wliicb ho could not conjuro down. withcHit Um oI' 
peosp of aonic blood uid Ireasurv. But in tiii latter times, 
he did wholly «lud)r tu improve the rcTsnuvKof thccromi 
in bnih kinffdoins; wilii sa lutout to provide mcua fot 
•omc grnnl tictiiiii which he btendcd: i^fii«l) doubttcsS) if 
hi' liad livird, would lathcr have improved a jaunao; iMu 
I'Vaucv, than into Irolanil, because in the eyea of &U ven 
it was nfairer«ntQrprise. 

'I'horefore king Henry the eighth, in the bcgiiuiJO| nf 
his reign, made asoyago royai into France; tTliRr<inl)« 
Bpcnt ihc ffroatest pan of lliat irt^utsure wliicli hie filhw 
bAd frii;jally r<>aerved, perliaptt for thu like purpose. In the 
jultorcndaf iiisrei}|D he made the lika journey, bfliftg en- 
riched with the rcTciiuetiut* the ahbey lauds. But Wlbr 
middle time between theec two aiteiuptii. lh« great sll«- 
atiun which he made iii the aUIti rcdvutnuttciu, canwd 
himto stand ttpon his gnard at howe; the pope haYinj 
■i>licitod all llie princes of christeikdoju to revenge bi« 
qiiarrrl io that behalf. And thiix wus king i|«ur)f lli« 
eighth detained and diTLTiL-d front the absolute reducuig 
of the kingdiicn of Ireland. 

Lastly, the infancy of king Edward llie sixth, and the 
coTcrlure of qneen Mary, which are both lUfn^biUliu 
in the law, did in fact dJBable ihem to accompltah the 
conquest of Ireland. 

So as now lliia great work did remain to bo pprfornicd 
by queen KUzabelh; who lliimiih she were diverted by 
suppressing the open rebellion in the north; by prevMil- 
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ing divers secret conspiraciea against her person; by giv-^ 
ing aids to the French and states of the low countries; by 
maintaining a naval War with Spain^ for many years to- 
gether. Yet the sundry rebelhons, joined with foreign 
invasions upon this island, whereby it was in danger to 
be utterly lost, and to be possessed by the enemies of the 
crown of England, did quicken her majesty's care for 
the preservation thereof; and to that end, from time to 
time during her reign, she sent over such supplies of men 
and treasure, as did suppress the rebels, and repel the in- 
vaders. Howbeit, before the transmitting of the last 
great army, tlie forces sent over by queen Elizabeth were 
not of sulhcient power. to break and subdue all the tiish, 
and to reduce and reform the whole kingdom; but when 
the general defection came, which came not without a spe- 
cial providence for the final good of that kingdom, though 
the second causes thereof were the faint prosecution of 
the war against Tyrone, the practices of piiests and Je- 
suits, and the expectation of the aids from Spain: Then 
the extreme peril of losing the. kingdom; the dishonour 
and danger that might thereby grow to the crown of 
England; together with a just disdain conceived by that 
great minded queen, that so wicked and ungrateful a re- 
bel should prevail against her, who had ever been victo- 
rious against all her enemies, did move, and ahnost en^ 
force her to send over that mighty army. And did withal 
enRame the hearts of the subjects of England, cheerfully 
to contribute towards the maintaining thereof, a million 
of sterling pounds at least. Which was done with a 
purpose only to save, and not to gain a kingdom; to keep 
and retain that sovereignty which the crown of England 
had in Ireland, such as it was, and not to recover a more 
absolute dominion. But, as it falleth out many times, 
that when a house is on |ire, the owner, to save it from 
burning, pulleth it down to the ground; but tjiat pulling 
down doth give occasion of building it up again in a bet- 
ter form. So these last wars, which to save the kingdom, 
did utterly break and destroy tbii people, produced a 
better effect than was at first expected: for, every rebel- 
lion, when it is suppressed, doth make the subject weaker 
and the prince stronger; so, this general revolt, when it 
was overcome, did produce a general obghiience «nd re- 
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formation of all the Irish, which eyer before had bcea 
disobedient and unreformed; and thereapon ensued tk 
final and full conquest of Ireland. 

And thus much may suffice to be spoken, touching the 
defects in the martial affairs, and the weak and faint fffo- 
secution of the war; and of the several impediinents, or 
employments, which did hinder or divert every king of 
England successively from reducing Ireland to their ab- 
solute subjection. 

It now remains that we shew the defects of the civil 
policy and government, which gave no less impediment 
to the perfection of this conquest. 

The first of that kind doth consist in this: that the 
crown of England did not from the beginning give laws 
to the Irish: whereas to give laws to a conquered people 
is the principal mark and effect of a perfect conquest — 
For, albeit king Hemy the second, before his return out 
of Ireland, held a council or parliament at Lissemore; 
'*Ubi leges AnglisB ab omnibus sunt gratanter receptc, 
ct juratoria cautione pisBstita confirmatSB," as Matthew 
Paris writes. 

And though king John in the twelfth year of his reign 
did establish the English laws and customs here, and pla- 
ced sheriffs, and other ministers, to rule and govern the 
people, according to the law of England, and to that end, 
"Ipse duxit secum viros discretes et legis peritos, quomm 
communi consilio statuit et prscepit, leges Anglicanes 
teneri in Hibernia, he." as we find it recorded amongthe 
patent-rolls in the tower. ] 1 Henry the third, m 3. 
Though likewise king Henry the third did grant and trans- 
mit the like charter of liberties to his subjects of Ireland, 
as himself and his father had granted to the subjects of 
England, as appears by another record in the tower, I 
Henry the third, pat. m. 13. And afterwards, by a spe- 
cial writ did command the lord justice of Ireland, "Quod 
convocatis archiepiscopis, episcopis, comitibus, Baroni- 
bus, &c. Coram eis legi face ret chartam regis Johannis; 
quam ipse legi fecit et jurari a magnatibus Hibemie de 
legibus et constitutionibus angles observandis, et quod 
leges illas teneant et observent." 12 Henry the third, 
claus. m. 8. And after that again, the same king, by let- 
ters patent under the great seal of England, did confim 



Uie cstahUebment of tbo English laws msde by king John, 
II till* fonii. "Quia pfo communi uiiJitaiD terra Hibet- 
uts, ac uiiilRl« terianuD. dc communi consiliu proTiautD 
ait, qupd oaiii«8 legea et consuoiudiaes qiue in regn* 
AagiiB tttnentur, in Hibernia. tencantur, et oadem tetrt 
ejusdein legibus subjaceal. ac per easilem regatur. eicut 
Johannes rex. cqm iUic CT set, BUtuit et fitmitW munda- 

quffi c 

novo sigillo _._^ 

stocko, &c." Wludi c 
patent-rolls in the tower, anno 30 Henry the third Not- 
withstanding, it is evident by all the records of this king- 
dom, that only the English colonies, and some few septi 
of the Trish, which were enfranchised by special charter*, 
were admitted to the benefit and protection of the laws 
of England; and that the Irish generally were held and 
reputed aliens, or rather enemies to the crown of 
England; insomuch, as they were not only disabled to 
bring any actions, but they were bo far out of the protec- 
tion of the law, aa it was often adjudged no felony to kill 
a mere Irishman in the time of peace. 

That the mere Irish were reputed aliens, appearetk 
by sundry records, wherein judgment is demanded, if 
they shall he answered in actions brought by them: and 
likewise by the charters of denization, which in all ages 
were purchased by them. 

In the common plea-rolls of 28 Edward the third, which 
are yet preserved in Bremingham's tower, this case is ad- 
judged. Simon Neal brought an action of trespass against 
William Newlagh, for breaking his close m Clandalkia 
in the county of Dublin; the defendant doth plead, that 
the plaintiffia Hibernictii, tt non de quinqve sanguinibtu; 
and demandeth judgment, if he shall be answered. The 
plaintiflTreplietfa, "Quod ipse est de quinque sanguinibnt, 
viz; De les Ooeiles de Ulton, qui per concessionem pio- 
genitorum domini regis; hbertatibus Anglicia gaudere de- 
bent et utuntur, et pro liberis hominibua reputantur. The 
defendent rejoineth, that the plaintiffia not of the O'Neals 
of Ulster, Nee de qaimj^ie aanguimbui. And thereupon 
they are at isaue. Wliich being found for the plaintiff, 
he had judgment to recover bis damages sgaiut the de- 
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fendant. By this record it appeareth, that five principti 
bloods, or septs, of the Irish, were by special grace en- 
franchised and enabled to take benefit of the laws of Eng- 
land; and that the nation of O'Neals in Ulster, was one 
of the five. And in the like case, 3 of Edward thepsecond, 
amongst the plea-rolls in Breminghain's tower: all the five 
septs or bloods, "Qui gaudeant lege Anglicana quoad 
brevia portenda," arc expressed; namely, **0*Neil de Ul- 
tonia; O'Molaghlin de Mina; O'Connoghor de Connacia; 
O'Brien de Thotmonia; ct JMac Murrough de Lagenia:" 
and yet I find, that O'Neal lumself long after, viz. in 20 
Edward the fourth, upon his matriage with a daughter of 
the house of Kildare, to satisfy the friends of the lady, 
was made denizen by a special act of parliament, 20 
Edward 4. c. 8. 

Again, in the 29th of Edward 1. before the justices Ia 
Eyre at Drogheda, Thomas le Botteler brought an action 
of detinue against Robert de Almain for certain goodi. 
The defendant pleadeth, '^Quod non tenetur ei inderes- 
pondere, eo quod est Uibcrnicus, et non de libero san- 
guine. Et prsedilus Thomas dicit, quod Anglicus est, et 
hoc petit quod inquiratur per patriam, ideo fiat inde jurat 
&LC. Jurat, dicunt super Sacrament, suum, quod predict. 
Thomas Anglicus est, ideo consideratum est quod recu- 
peret, &c." 

These two records among many other, do sufBiciently 
shew, that the Irisli were disabled to bring any actions at 
the common law. Touching their denizations, they were 
common in every king's reign, since Henry the second, 
and were i>eyer out of use, till his majesty that now is. 
r.amc to the crown. 

Among the pleas of the crown of 4. Edw. 2. we find a 
confirmation made by Edward the first, of a charter of 
denization granted by Henry the second, to certain Oust* 
men, or Easterlings who were inhabitants of Waterford, 
long before Henry the second attempted the conquest of 
IrcUmd. "Edwardus Dor gratia, &c. Justiciario suo Hi- 
brrniiT salutrtn. Quia per inspertionem charts dom. 
Jlc.'ii. ret,', filii imperatricis quondam dom. Hiberniap, pro- 
avi nostri nobis constat, quod Oustmanni de Waterford 
loirem An:/licorum in Hibernia habrere, et secundum 
jDsam le<rem Judicari ct doduci dcbent; vobis mandamus 
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quod Gillichrist Mac Gilmurrii, Willielmum et Johan- 
nem Gilmurrii et alios Oustmannos de civitate et comi- 
tatu Waterford, qui de praedictis Oustmannis prsedict. 
dom. Hen. proavi nostri originem duxerunt; legem An- 
glicorom in partibus illis juxta tenorem qhartse prsBdict 
habere, et eos secundum ipsam legem, quantum in no* 
bis est deduci faciatis, donee aliud de consilio nostro in- 
de duxerimus ordinaud. In cujus rei, &c. Teste meip* 
so apud Acton Burnell, 6 Octobris, Anno Regni nostri 
undecimo." 

Again, among the patent-rolls of 1 Edward the fourth, 
remaining in the chancery here, we find ft patent of den- 
ization granted the thirteenth of Edward the first, in these 
words, '*EdwardusDei gratia, rex Angliee dom. HibernisBj 
dux AquitanisB, &c. Omnibus Ballivis et fidelibus suis 
in Hibernia, salutem: Volentes Christophero fiiio Do» 
naldi. Hibernico gratiam facere specialem, concedimuB 
pro nobis et hseredibus nostris, quod idem Christophenis 
hanc habeat hbertatem, viz. quod ipse de csBtero in Hi* 
hernia utatur legibus Anglicanis, et prohibemus ne quifl- 
quam contra hanc concessionem nostram dictum Chris- 
topherum vexet in aliquo vel perturbet In cujus rei tjCB* 
timonium, &c. Teste meipso apud Westm. 27 die Janii« 
Anno Regni nostri, decimo tertio." 

In the same roll we find another charter of denization, 
granted in the first of Edward the fourth, in a more larg9 
and beneficial form. "Edw Dei gratia, &c. Omnibus Bd- 
livis, kc. salutem. Sciatis quod nos volentess Williel- 
mum O'Bolgir capelianum de Hibernica natione exis- 
tentem, favore prosequi gratioso,- de gratia nostra specr- 
ali, &:c. Concessimus idem Willielmo, quod ipse Uberi 
fit status, et UbersB conditionis, et ab omni servitute Hi- 
bernica liber etKimetus,.et quod ipse legibus AngUcanis 
in omnibus et per omnia uti pos^t et gaudere, eodem 
modo, quo homines Anglici infra dictam terram eas ha- 
bent, et iis gaudent et utuntur, quodque ipse respondeat, 
et respondeatur. in quibuscumque curiis nostris; ac om 
nimod. terras, tenementa, redditus, etservitia perquire- 
re possit sibi et hseredibus suis in perpetuum, &c." 

If I should collect out of the records, all the charters 
of this kind, 1 should make a ' thereof; but these 

may suflce to shew, that the were not repot- . 
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ed free «ul)ji'cts, nor admitted to the benefit of tbe lavs 
ol' i'^u^laud, until tiicy had purchased charters of deuiza- 
lion. 

Lastly, the mere Irish were not only accounted aliens, 
but cneintes, and altogether out of the protection of the 
law; so as it was no capital offence to kill them; and this 
is manifest by many records. At a gaol delivery at \Va- 
t'Tford, before John Wogan, lord justice of Ireland, the 
fourth of Edward the second, we iind it recorded among 
the pleas of the crown of that year. "Quod Robertua le 
Wayleys rectatusdc morte Johannis filii Juor Mac Gille- 
morry felonice per ipsurn interfecti, &:c. Venit el bene 
r'.o(inovit quod prsBdictum Johannem interfecit; dicit ta- 
in en quod per ejus interfectiouem feloniam cotomittere 
non potuit, quia dicit, quod praedictus Johannes fuit pu- 
rus llibernicus. et non de libero sanguine, &,c. Kt cum 
dominus dicti Johannis, cujus Hibernicus'ideni Johannes 
fuit die quo interfectus fuit, solutionem pro ipso Johan- 
ne Ilibernico suo sic interfecto petere voluerit, ipse Ro- 
be rtus paratus erat ad respond' de solutione priedict. pro- 
utjuslitia suadebit. Et super hoc Tenit quidam Johan- 
nes le Poer, et dicit pro domino rege, quod preedict Jo- 
hannes fuit filius Juor Mac Gillemory, et antecessores 
sui de cognoniine preedict. a tempore quo dominus Hen- 
ricus filius imperatricis, quondam dominus Hiberni-«, tri- 
tavus domini regis nunc, fuit in Hibernia, legem Angli- 
corum in Hibernia usque ad hunc diem habere, et se- 
*!undum i})sarn legem judicari et deduci debent. And so 
pleaded llie charter of denization granted to the Oust- 
men recited before, all which appeareth at large in the 
said record; wherein we many note that the killing of an 
Irishman was not punished by our law as manslaughter, 
which is felony and capital, for our law did neither pre- 
lect his life nor revenge his death, but by a fine or pe- 
cuniary punishment, which is called an erick, according 
to the brehon or Irish law. 

Again, at a gaol-delivery, before the same lord jus- 
rice at Limerick, in the roll of the same year, we find that 
"Willielmus filius Rogeri rectatus de morte Rogeri de 
Canteton felonice per ipsum interfecti, venit et dicit; quod 
feloniam per interfectiouem prsedictam committere non 
potuit, qua dicit quod pra»dict, Rogerus Hibeinic. est 
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et non de libero sanguine; dicit etiam quod prsedict. Ro- 
gerus fuit de cognomine de Ohederiscal et non de cog- 
nomine de Cantetons, et de hoc ponil se super patriam, 
Mc. Et jurati dicuut super sacram. suum, quod praedic- 
tus Roger us Hibernicus fuit et de cognomine de Ohede- 
riscal el pro Hibernico habebatur tota via sua: ideo prae- 
dict. Willielmus quoad feloniam praedict. quietus, tetd 
quia praedictus Rogerus Ohederiscal fuit Hibernicug 
Domini Regis, praedict, Willielmus recommittatur GoalsB, 
quousque plegios invenerit de quinque marcis solvendis 
(lomino regi pro solutiona praedicti Hibernici." 

But on the other side, if the jury had found, that the 
party slain had been of EngUsh race and nation, it had 
been adjudged felony: as appeateth by a record of twen- 
ty-ninth of Edward, the first in the crown office h«re — 
'Coram Waltero Lenfant et sociis suis justitariis itiner- 
antibus apud Drogheda in comitatu Louth. Johannes 
Jjaurens indictat de morte Galfridi Dovedal venit et non 
dedicit mortem proedictam: sed dicit quod praedict, Gal- 
fridus fuit Hibernicus; et non de libero sanguine, et de 
bono et malo ponil se super patriam, &c. Et jurat, dicunt 
super Sacram. suum, quod praedict. Galfridus Anglicus 
fuit, et ideo praedict. Johannes cupabilis est de morte Gal- 
fridi predict, ideo suspend. Catalla 13 s. unde Hugo de 
Clinton Vicecom. respondet.** 

Hence it is, that in all the parliament rolls which are 
extant from the fortieth year of Edward the third, when 
the statutes of Kilkenny were enacted, till the reign of 
king Henry the eighth, we find the degenerate and diso- 
bedient English called rebels; but the Irish which were 
not in the kmg's peace, are called enemies. Statute Kil- 
kenny, c 1, 10, agad U. 11 Henry the fourth, c. 24, 10 
Henry the sixth, c. 1, 18. 18 Henry the sixth, c. 4. 6. 
Edward the fourth, c. 6 10 Henry the seventh, c. 17. 
All these statutes speak of English rebels; and Irish ene- 
mies; as if the Irish had never been in condition of subjects, 
but always out of the protection of the law; and were in- 
deed in worse case than aliens of any foreign realm that 
was in amity with the crown of England. For, by divers 
heavy penal laws, the English were forhiddt n to marry, to 
foster, to make gossips with the Irish, or to i«ave any trade 
^r ceramerce in Uieir markets or fairs; nay, there was a law 
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made no longer since than tlie twenty-eighth year of Henry 
the eighth, that the English should not marry with any 
person oi' Irish blood, though he had gotten a charter of 
denization; unless he had done both homage and fealty 
to tlie king in chancery, and were also bound by recogni- 
zance with sureties, to continue a loyal subject. Whereby 
it is manifest, that such as had the government of Ireland, 
under the crown of England, did intend to make a per- 
])etual separation and enmity between the English and 
Irish, pretending, no doubt, that the ivnglish should in the 
end root out the Irish, which the English not being able 
to do, caused a perpetual war between the nations, which 
continued four hundred and odd year?, and would have 
lasted to the world's end,' if in the end of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign the Irish had not been broken and conquer- 
ed by the sword, and since the beginning of his majesty's 
reign had not been protected and governed by the law. 

But perhaps the Irish in former times did wilfully re- 
fuse to be subject to the laws of England, and would not 
be partakers of the benetit thereof, though the crown of 
England did desire it; and therefore they were reputed 
aliens, outlaws, and enemies. Assuredly the contrary doth 
appear, as well by the charters of denization purchased 
by the Irish in all ages, as by a petition preferred by them 
to the king, anno 2 Kdward the third, desiring that an 
act might pass in Ireland, whereby all the Irish might be 
enijbled to use and enjoy the laws of England, without 
purchasing of particular denizations. Upon which petition 
the king directed a special writ to the lord justice, which 
is found amongst the close-rolls in the tower of London, 
in this form: "Rex dilecto et fideli suo Johannis Darci 
le Nepieu Justic. suo HibernisB, sjilutem: Ex parte quo- 
rundam hominum de Ilibernia nobis extitit supplicatum, 
ut per statutum inde faciendum concedere velimus, quod 
omnes Ilibernici qui voluerint, legibusutantur Anglicanis: 
ita quod necesse non habeani super hoc chartas alienas a 
nobis in impetrare: nos igiturcertiora volentes si sine 
alieno prsejudicio preernissis annuere valeamuB, nobis man- 
dajiuis quod voluntatem niagnaturn terr. ilhus in proximo 
parliamcnto nostro ibidem tenendo super hoc cum diligen- 
tia i)erscrutari facias: et de eo quod inde invencritis una 
cum consilio et advisamento nobis certificetis, &e " 
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Whereby I recollect, that the great lords of Ireland had 
informed the kmg that the Irish might not be naturalized, 
without damage and prejudice either to themselves or to 
the crown. 

But I am well assured that the Irish desired to be ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the law, not only in this petition 
exiiibited to king Edward the third, but by all their sub* 
missions made to king Richard the second, and to the 
lord 'i'homas of Lancaster, before the wars of the two 
liousos; and afterwards t(fthe lord Leonard Gray, and sir 
Anthony Saint Leger, when king Henry the eighUi began 
to reform this kingdom. In particular, the Birns of the 
mountains, in 34th of Henry the eighth, desire that their 
country might be made shire-ground » and called the coun- 
ty of Wicklow: and in the 23d of Henry the eighth, O'- 
Donnel doth covenant with sir William Skeffington, ''Quod 
si Do minus Rex velit reformare Hibemiam, whereof it 
should seem he made some doubt, that he and his people 
would gladly be governed by the laws of England. Only 
that ungrateful traitor Tyrone, though he had no color or 
shadow of title to that, great lordship, but only by grant 
from the crown, and by the law of England, for by the 
Irish law he had been ranked with the meanest of his sept, 
yet in one of his capitulations with the state, he required 
that no sheriff might have jurisdiction within Tyrone, and 
consequently that the laws of England might not be exe- 
cuted there: which request, was never before made by 
O'Neal, or any other lord of the Irish, when they submit** 
ted themselves; but contrary wise they were humble suit- 
ors to have the benefit and protection of the English 
laws. 

This then I note as a great defect in the civil policy of 
this kingdom, in that for the space of three hundred and 
fifty years at least after the conquest first attempted, the 
J!]nglish laws were not communicated to the Irish, nor the. 
benefit and protection thereof allowed onto them, though 
they earnestly desired and soo^t the same. For, as 
lon^ as they were out of the protection of the law; so as 
every Englishman might oppress, spoil and kill them 
without control, how was it possible they should be 
otlier than outlaws and enemies to the crown of Eng- 
land? If the king would not admit them to the cctndition 
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of subjects, how could they learn to acknowledge and 
obey him as their sovereign? When they might not con- 
verse or commerce with any civil man, nor enter into any 
town or city without peril of their lives; whither should 
they fly but into the woods and mountains, and there live 
in a wild and barbarous manner? If the English magis- 
trates would not rule them by the law which doth pun- 
ish treason and murder, and thefl, with death, but leave 
them to be ruled by their own lords and laws, why should 
they not embrace their own br^on law, which pumsh^ 
eth no offence but with a fine or erick? If the Irish be 
not permitted to purchase estates of freeholds or inheri- 
tance, which might descend to their children, according 
to the course of our common law, must they not continue 
their custom of tanistrie; which makes all their posses- 
sions uncertain, and brings confusion, barbarism, and in- 
civility? In a word, if the English would neither in 
peace govern them by the law, nor could in war root 
them out by the sword; must they not needs be pricks in 
their eyes, and thorns in their sides, till the world's end? 
and so the conquest never be brought to perfection. 

But on the other side; if from the beginning the laws of 
England had been estabHshed, and the brehon or Irish 
law utterly abolished, as well in the Irish countries, as 
the English colonies: if there had been no difference 
made between the nations In point of justice and piotec- 
tion, but all had been governed by one equal, just, and 
honourable law, as Dido speaketh in Virgil; tros, tyriusve 
mihi nullo discrtmine habelur. if upon the first submis- 
sion made by the Irish lords to king Henry the second; 
Qtiem in regem et dominum receperunt, saith Matthew 
Parris; or upon the second submission made to king 
John, when, Plusquam viginti reguli maxinw timoreper' 
territi honuigium ei etjidelitatemfecerunt, as the same au- 
thor writeth; or upon the third general submission made 
to king Richard the second; when they did not only do 
homage and fealty, but bound themselves by indentures 
and oaths, as is before expressed, to become and con- 
tinue loyal subjects to the crown of England: if any of 
these three kings, who came each of them twice in per- 
son into this kingdom, had upon these submissions of the 
^bh, received them all^ both lords and tenants, into thifft 
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immediate protection, divided their several countries into 
counties, made sherifTs, coroners, and wardens of the peace 
therein: sent justices itinerantshalf yearly into every part 
of the kingdom, as well to punish malefactors, as to hear 
and determine causes between party and party, according 
to the course of the laws of England, taken surrenders 
of their lands and territories, and granted estates unto 
them, to hold by English tenures; granted them markets, 
fairs, and other franchises, and erected corporate towns 
among them; all which hath been performed since hie 
majesty came to the crown, assuredly the Irish countries 
had long since been reformed and reduced to peace, plen- 
ty, and civility, which are the effects of laws and good 
government: they had builded houses, planted orchards, 
and gardens, erected townships, and made provision for 
their posterities; there had been a perfect union betwixt 
the nations, and consequently, a perfect conquest of Ire- 
land. For the conquest is never perfect till the war be 
at an end, and the war is not at an end till there be peace 
and unity; and there can never be unity and concord in 
any one kingdom, but where there is but one king, one 
allegiance, and one law. 

I rue it is, that king John made twelve shires in Lein- 
ster and Munster: namely, Dublin, Kildare, Meth, Uriels, 
Catherlogh, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Li- 
moiick, Kerry, and Tipperary. Yet these counties did 
stretch no farther than the lands of the English colonies 
did extend. In them only where the English laws pub- 
lisjied and put in execution: and in them only did the 
itinerant judges make their circuits and visitations of ju- 
stice, and not in the countries possessed by the Irish, 
^vhich contained two third parts of the kingdom at least. 
And therefore king Edward the first, before the court of 
parUament was estabHshed in Ifbland, did transmit the 
statutes of England in this form. "Dominus rex mandavit 
breve suum in na;c verba: Edward us Dei gratia, rex Ang- 
liee, Dominus Hibernia. &c. ( ancellario suo Hibernia* sa- 
lutem. Qusedam statuta per nos de assensu prn latorum, 
comitum, baronum et communitat regni nostri nuper 
apud Lincoln; et queedam alia statuta postmodum apud 
eborum facta, quee in dicta terra nostra Hibemiee ad coro- 
munem utilitatem populi nostri ejusdem terr» obiiervari 
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voluinns, vobis mittimu^i sub sigillo nostro, .mandantes 
qiio(i statuta ilia in di^na janceilaria nostra custodiri, ac 
in rotuiis cjusduin can.*.ollaria irrotiilari, et ad aingolafl 
pi aceas nostras in icrra nostra Iliberniee, et einguios com- 
mitatus ojusdciA terroe initti iaciatis ministris nostris pla- 
ccarum illaruni, et viceoomitibiit dictorum comitataum: 
mandantes, quod statuta ilia coram ipsis publican eteain 
omnibus et singalis articulis suis observari firmiter facia- 
tis. Teste meipso apud Nottingham, &c." By which 
writ, and by all the pipe-rolls of that time, it is manifest 
that the laws of Kngland were published and put in exe- 
cution only in the counties which were then made and 
limited, and not in the Irish countries, which were ne- 
glected and left wild; and have but of late years beea 
divi»led mto twenty-one counties more. 

Ai'ain, true it is that by the statute of Kilkenny, enac- 
ted in this kingdom, in the fortieth year of king Edward 
the third, tiic brehon law was condemned and abolish- 
ed, and the use and practice thereof made high treasoa 
Rnt this law extended to the English only, and not to the 
Irish: for the law is penned in this form: item, "Foras- 
much as the diversity of government by divers laws io 
one land, doth make diversity of ligeance and debates 
bet\v(>en the people, it is accorded and established, that 
liereafter no Englishman have debate with another Eng- 
lishman, but according to the course of the common law; 
and that no Englishman be ruled in the definition of their 
debates, by the march law, or the brehon law, which by 
reason ought not to be named a law, but an evil custom; 
but that they be ruled as right is, by the common law of 
the land, as the lieges of our sovereign lord the king; and 
if any do to the contrary, and thereof be attainted, that 
he be taken and imprisoned, and judged as a traitor. 
And that hereafter thfte be no diversity of ligeance be- 
tween the English born in Ireland and the English bom 
in England; but that all be called and reputed English, 
and the lieges of our sovereign lord the king, &c. Tlui 
law was made only to reform the degenerate English, bat 
there was no care taken for the reformation of the mere 
Irish; no ordinance, no provision made for the abolishinf 
of their barbarous customs and manners. Insomuch v 
the law then made for apparel, and riding insaddles, aftei 
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the English fashion,is penal only to Englishmen, and not to 
the Irish; hut the Roman state, which conquered so many 
nations both barbarous and civil; and therefore knew by 
experience, the best and readiest way of making a perfect 
and absolute conquest, refused not to communicate their 
laws to the rude and barbarous people whom they had con- 
quered; neither did they put them out of their protection 
after they had once submitted themselves: but contrary- 
wise, it is said of Jiflius Ccesar: Qua, vicit, victos prot€- 
git tile, manu. And again, of another emperor: 



1 
h 



"Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unarn, . 

Profuit invitis tedominantecapi; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 

Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 

And of Rome itself; >*^ 

"Haec est, in gremium victos quae sola recepit» 
Humanumque genus communi nomine ftiit, 
Matris, non domiouByritu; civesque vocavit, 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua reyiuxit*' 

Therefore, as Tacitus writeth, Julius Agricola, the Ro- 
man general in Britain, used this policy to make a perfect 
conquest of our ancestors, the ancient Britains; they were» 
says he, rude and dispersed, and therefore prone upoa . 
every occasion to make war. But to induce them by plea 
sure to quietness and rest, he exhorted them in private, 
and gave them helps in cpumion, to build temples, houses, 
and places of public resort. The noblemen's sons he took 
and instructed in the liber^. sciences, &c. preferring the- 
wits of the Britons before the students of France, as be- 
ing now curious to attain the eloquence of the Roman 
language, whereas they lately rejected that speech. Af- 
ter that, the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in use among them; and so by little and little 
they proceeded te curiosity and delicacies in buildings and 
furniture of household; in bathes, and exquisite banqueti; 
and so being come to the height of civility, they were 
thereby broughtlo an absolute subjection. 

Likewise our nforman conqueror, though he oppressed . 
the English apbility fery sore, and gave M|^ to his 8er« 
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vitors the lands and possessions of such aa did oppose 
his first invasion, though he caused all his acts of council 
to be pubUshed in French; and some legal proceedings 
and pleadings to be framed and used in the same tongue, 
as a maik and badge of a conquest; yet he governed all, 
both English and* Normans, by one and the same law: 
which was the ancient and common law of Engla&d, long 
befqre the conquest. Neither did he deny any English- 
man (that submitted himself unto him) the benefit of that 
law, though it were against a Norman of the best rank, 
and in greatest favour, as appeared in the notable contro- 
versy between Warren the Norman, and Sherborne of 
Sherborne castle in Norfolk, for the conqueror had giv- 
en that castle to Warren; yet when the inheritors thereof 
had alleged before the king, that he never bore arms 
against him; that he was his subject as well as the other, 
and that he did inherit and hold his lands by the rules 
of that law, which the king had established among all his 
subjects; the king gave judgment against Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborne should hold his land in peaee. 
By this means, he obtslined a peaceable possession of the 
, kingdom witliin a few years; whereas, if he had cast all the 
Engiisli out of his protection, and held them as aliens and 
enemies to the crown, the Normans (perhaps) nught have 
spent as much time in the conquest of England, as the 
English have spent in the conquest of Ireland. 

The hke prudent course hath been observed in redu- 
cing of Wales; which was performed partly by king Ed- 
ward the first, and altogether finished by king Henry the 
eighth. For we find by the statute of Rutland, made 
the twelfth of Edward tlie first, when the Welshmen had 
Bubmittcd themselves, De alto et Basso, to that king, ke 
did not reject and cast them off, as out-laws and enemies, 
but caused their laws and customs to be examined, which 
were in many points agreeable to the Irish or brehon 
law. *'Quibus diligenter auditus et plenius intellectis, 
tjuasdam illarum (saith the king in that ordinance) Con- 
silio procerum dilevimus; quasdam permissimus; quasdam 
correximus; ac etiam quasdam alias adjiciendas and h- 
ciendes, decrevimus;'* and so established ^commonwealth 
among them, according to the form of the English gov- 
ernment. After this, by reason of the sumlry insurrec- 
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'I between the bouses of York, aiid Lancaetrr, thcfUl* 
o)' Cngland neglected or omilled the execulaon nfildB 
sutute of Rudaod; so as a great {lart of Wales grei* 
wild and barbaroas again. Aud Uieier»rB kiug Henry th* 
eiglilh, by the statutes of the 27th md i'iii uf his reign , did 
' ■ '' .Ilk began b* king 
I lu full perfection; 
lu the crown of 
England, and divided it into ahirei, and erected in erery 
sbire, one borough, as in England; and enabled them te 
send knighta and burgesiee to the parJiament; eatabUih- 
ed a court of presidency, and ordained that jasticeB of 
assize and gaol delivery, should make their half year cjr- 
cU'ts there, as in England; made all the lavs and statutes 
of England, in force there; and among other Welsh cus- 
toms, abolished that of gavel kind; whereby the heirs^fe- 
male were utterly excluded, and (he bastards did inherit, 
as well as the le^timate; which is the very Irish gavel- 
kind. By means whereof that entire country in a short 
time was securely settled in peace and obedience, and 
halh attained to that civility of manners, and plenty of all 
thinas, as now we find it not inferior to the best parts ol' 
England. 

1 will therefore knit up llus point with these condu 
sioiis; first, that the kings of England, who in formei 
ages attempted the conquest of Ireland, being ill advised 
and counselled by the great men here, did not upon the 
submissions of the irish, communicate their laws unto 
them, nor admit them to the state and condition of free 
subjects: secondly, that for the space of two hundred 
years at least, after the first arrival of Henry the second 
in Ireland, the Irish would gladly have embraced the laws 
of England, and did earnestly desire the benefit sod pro- 
tection thereof; which being denied ihem, did of necessi- 
ty cause a continual bordering war between the English 
.and Irish. And lastly, if according to the examples 
before recited, they had reduced as well the Irish coun- 
tries, aa the English colonies, under one form of eivj] 
goverr,.nent, aa now they are, the meers and bound* of 
the marcht? and borders, had been long since worn out 
and forgotten, f«r it is not fit, w Cambiansis writes, that 
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a king of an island should have any marches or borden 
but the four seas, both nations had been incorporated an4 
united; Ireland had been entirely conquered, planted, 
und improved, and returned a rich revenue to the croTrn 
of England. 

The next erroi in the civil policy which hindered the 
perfection of the conquest of Ireland, did consist in the 
distribution of the lands and possessions which were won 
and conquered from the Irish. For the scopes of land which 
wore granted to the first adventurers, were too large; and 
the liberties and royalties, which they obtained therein, 
were too great for subjects; though it stood with reason 
tliat they should be rewarded liberally out of the fruits 
f»f their own labours, since they did militare propriit tti* 
jfemlus and received no pay from the crown of Engknd. 
iXotwithstanding there ensued divers inconveniences, that 
gave great impediment to the conquest 

First, the earl Strongbow was entitled to the whole 
kingdom of Leinster; partly by invasion, and partly by 
marriage; albeit, he surrendered the same entirely to king 
Henry the second his sovereign;for that with his lieense he 
came over; and with the aid of his subjects, he had gain* 
ed that great inheritance; yet did the king re-grant back 
ucjain to him and his heirs all that province, reserving on- 
ly the city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining: 
witli the maritime towns, and principal forts and castles. 
:\oxt, the same kin^jrranted to Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Miles Cogan, the wlicjle kingdom of Cork, from Lismore 
to the sea. To Philip le Bruce, he gave the whole king- 
dom of Limerick, with the donation of bishopricks, and 




greatest part 

of - onnan^ht. In like manner, sir Thomas de Clare» 
obtained a grant of all Thomond; and Otho de Grandison 
of all Tipperary; and Robert le Poer, of the territory of 
Wateri'ord, the city itself, and the cantred oftheOostmes 
«>nly excepted. And thus was all Ireland canfonized 
ainoiifr ten persons of the English nation; and tliough they 
had not pained the possession of one third part of the 
whole kingdom, yet in title they were owners and lords 
(»f all, so as nothing was lef^ to be granted to the natiTes 
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And (lierefore we do not lind in Buy record or story for the 
ipace of three hundredyears, after these adventurers first 
arrived in Ireland, tliat any Irish lord oblained a grant af 
his country from the crown, eKcept the king of Tho- 
mond, who liad a. grant during the minority of king Hen- 
ly the third; ami Roderick O'Conor, king of Connaught, 
to whom king Henry the second, before this diatribution 
made, did grant, as ia before declared, "Ut sit rex eubeo; 
and moreover, Ut teneat terrain fuam conactice ila bene 
et in pace, ficut tenuit antequam domious rex intrant 
Hiberniam." And whose successor, in the 24th of Hen- 
ty the third, when the Bourkes had made a strong plan- 
tation there, and had well nigh expelled him out of his 
territory, he came over into England, as Matth. Paris 
writes, and made complaint to king Henry the third, of 
this invasion made by the fiourkes upon his land, insisting 
upon (he grants of king Heury the second, and king John; 
and alGrming, that he had duly paid a yearly tribute of 
five thousand merks for his kingdom. Whereupon, the 
king called unto him the lord Maurice Fitz-Gerald, who 
was then lord justice of Ireland, and president m the court; 
and commanded him that he should root out that unjust 
plantation, which Hubert earl of Kent had, in the time of 
his greatness, planted in those parts; and wrote withal to 
he great men of Ireland to move the Bourkes, and to es 
tablish the king of Connaught in the quiet possession of 
his kingdom. Howbeit, I do not read, that the king of 
England's commandment or direction in this behalf was 
ever put in execution. For, the truth is, Richard de 
Burgo had obtained a grant of all Connaught, after the 
death of tlie king of Connaught then living. For which 
he gave a thousand pounds, as the record in the tower re- 
citeth, the third of Henry the thitd, Claus. 2. And be- 
sides, our great English lords coidd not endure that any 
kings should roign in Ireland, but themselves; nay they 
could hardly endure that llie crown of England itself, 
should have any jurisdiction or power over ihem. Foi 
many of tile se lords, to whom ourking's had granted these 
potty kingdoms, did by vir^e and colour of these granti* 
claim and exercise Jura K*ga/i« willun their territories, 
insomuch, as there were no leH'^iaoAisbf countiea pal, 
Utine in Ireland at one tini& ''''^'"»^w&«, 
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For William Marehal, earl of Pembroke, who marriel- 
the daughter and heir of Strongbow, being lord of all 
Lcinsjter, had royal jurisdiction throughout all that proT- 
ince. This great lord had five sons, and five daiighten, 
every one of his sons enjoyed that lordship successively, 
and yet all died without issue. Then this great lordship 
was hroken and divided, and partition made between the 
five daughters, who were married into the noblest houses 
of Flnofland. The county of Carlougb was allotted to 
the eldest; Wexford to the seccmd, KiU^enny to the third; 
Kildare to the fourth; the greatest part of Leix» now call- 
ed the Queen's county, to the fifth. In OTcry of these 
portions, the copartners severally exercised the same 
jurisdiction royal, which the earl marshal and his sons 
had used in the whole province. Whereby it came te 
pass, that there were five county palatines erected in 
Leinster. Then had the lord of Meth the same royal 
liberty in all that territory; the earl of Ulster in all that 
province; and the lord of Desmond and Kerry within that 
county. All these appear upon record, and were all as 
ancient as the time of king John; only the liberty of Tip- 
perary. which is the only liberty that reroaineth at this 
<]ay, was granted to James Butler the first jarl of Or- 
monde, in the third year of king Edward the third. 

These absolute palatines made barons and knights, did 
exercise high justice in all points within their territories, 
erected courts for criminal and civil causes, and for their 
own revenues, in the same form, as the kings courts were 
established at Dublin; made their own judges, seneschals, 
sheriffs, coroners, and escheators; so as the king's writ did 
not run in those counties, which took up more than two 
parts of llie Knglish colonies, but only the church lands 
lyin'jj within the same, which were called the cross, where- 
in the kinir made a sherifl*: And so, in each of these coun- 
ties palatines, there were two sheriffs; one, of the lilierty; 
and another of the cross: As in Meth we find a sheriff of 
the liberty and a sheriff of the cross: And so in Ulster, 
and so in '■ exford: And so at this day, the earl of Or- 
monde maketh a sheriff of the liberty, and the kinar a 
sheriff of the cross of Tipperary. Hereby it is manifest, 
how much the king's jurisdiction was restrained, and the 
power of these lords enlarged by these high privileges. 
And it dotli further appear, by one article among others, 
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preferred to king Edward the third, touching the refor- 
mation of the state of Ireland, which we find in the tower, 
in these words: "Item, les francheses grantee in Ireland, 
que sent Rioalies, telles come Duresme et Cestre, vouf ' 
oustont cybien de les profits, come de graunde partie de 
obeisance des persons enfrancheses; et en quescun firmn* 
chese est chancellerie, chequer et conusans de pleas, cy- 
bien de la coronne, come autres communes, et grantont 
auxi charters de pardon; et sont souent per ley et reason- 
able cause seisses envostre main, a grand profit de vous; 
f>i leigerment restitues per maundement hors de Englet- 
tere, a damage," &c. Unto which article the king made 
answer: "Le Roy voet que les francheses que sont et ser- 
ront per juste cause prises en sa main, ne soent my resti- 
tues, avant que le roi soit eertifie de la cause de la prise 
de icelles." 26 Ewd. 3. i laus. m. 1. Again, these great 
undertakers were not tied to any form of plantation, bqjt^ 
all was left to their discretion and pleasure. And al* " 
though they built castles, and made freeholders, yet were 
tliere no tenures or services reserved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the respect and dependence of the common 
people unto themselves. Now let us see what inconve- 
nicncies did arise by these large and ample grants of lauds 
and liberties to the first adventurers^ in the conquest. 

Assuredly by these grants of whole provinces, and pet- 
ty kingdoms, those few English lords pretended to be pro- 
prietors of all the land, so as there was no, possibility left 
of-^cttling the natives in their possessions, and in conse- 
quence the conquest became impossible, without the ut- 
ter extirpation of all the Irish; whicii these English lords 
wrre not able to do, nor^)erliaps wiUing, if they had been 
able. Notwithstanding, because they did still hope to be- 
come lords of those lands, which were possessed by the 
Irish, wherounto they ]jretended title by their large grants, 
and because they feared, that if thefi^b .were received 
into the king's protection, and made liegenq^gii and free 
subjects, the state of (England would estabhsh them in 
tlKMr possessions by grants from the crown, reduce their 
countries into counties, ennoble some of them; and en- 
franchise all, and make them amenable to the law, 
which would have abridged and cut off a great part of 
that greatness which they tiad promised. unto themselves; 
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they persuaded the king of England, that it was unfit ta 
coniinunicate the laws of England unto them; that it wag 
the l)est pohcy to hold them as aliens and enemies, and 
to prosecute them with a continual war. Hereby they 
obtained another royal prerogative and power; which was, 
to make war and peace at their pleasure, in every part of 
the kingdom, which gave them an absolute command 
over the bodies, lands, and goods of the English subject! 
here. And besides, the Irish inhabiting the lands fully 
conquered and reduced, being in condition of slaves and 
villains, did render a greater profit and revenue, than if 
they had been made the king's free subjects. 

And for these two causes last expressed, they were 
not willing to root out all the Irish. We may not there- 
fore marvel, that when king Edward the third, upon the 
petition of the Irish, as is before remembered, was desi- 
rous to be certified, "de voluntate magnatum suorum ia 
proximo parliamento in Ilibernia tenend. si sine alieno 
prejiidicio concedere possit, quod per stat inde fact. Hi- 
beriiici utuntur legibus Anglicanis, sive chartis regiis in- 
de impretrandis," that there was never any statute made 
to that eifect. For the truth is, that those great English 
lords did to the uttermost of their power, cross and with- 
stand the enfranchisement of the Irish, for the causes be- 
fore expressed; wherein I must still clear and acquit the 
crown and state of England, of negligence or ill policy, 
and lay the fault upon the pride, covetousness, and Ul 
counsel of the English planted here, which in all former 
atios, have been the chief impediments of the final con- 
quest of Ireland. 

A^ain, those large scopes of land, and great liberties, 
with the absolute power to make war and peace, did raise 
the English lords to that height of pride and ambition, as . 
that they could not endure one another, but grew to a 
mortal war and dissention among themselves, as appeal 
eth by all the records and stories of this kingdom. First, 
in the year 1^04, the Lacies of xMeth, made war upon 
sir John Courcy; who having taken him by treachery, 
sent hirn prisoner into i'ingland. In the year, one thou- 
sand two hundred and ten, king John coming over in per- 
son, expelled the Lacies out of the kingdom, for their ty- 
ranny and oppression of the English: Howbeit, upon pay- 
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nient of great fines, they were afterward restored. In the 
year one thousand two hundred and eighty-eight, that 
family being risen to a greater height, for Hugh de Lacj 
the younger, was created earl of Ulster, after the death 
of Courcy without issue, there arose dissention and war 
between that house, and William Marshal lord of Lein- 
ster, whereby all Meth was destroyed and laid waste. Ih 
the year one thousand two hundred and sixty-four, sir 
Waiter Burke having married the daughter and heir of 
Lacy, whereby he was earl of Ulster in right of his wife, 
had, mortal debate with Maurice Fitz-Morice the Geral- 
dine, for certain lands in Connaught. So as all Ireland 
was full of wars between the Burkes and theGeraldines* 
say our annals. Wherein Maurice Fitz-Moricegrew soin- 
solent.as that upon a meeting at Thistledermbt,he took the 
lord justice himself, sir Richard Capel, prisoner, with di- 
yers lords of Munster, being then in his company, in the 
year one thousand two hundred and eighty-eight, Rich- 
ard Burke, earl of Ulster, commonly called the ted earl, 
pretending title to the lordship of Meth, made war upon 
sir Theobald de Verdun, and besieged him in the castle of 
Athloue. Again, in the year one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two, John Fitz-Thomas the Geraldine, ha- 
ving, by contention with the lord Vesci, gotten a 
goodly inheritance in Kildare, grew to that heighth of 
imagination (saith the story) as he fell into difierence 
with divers great noblemen; among many others, with 
Richard, the red earl, whom he took priaoiier, and detain- 
ed him in Castle-Ley; and by that dissention, the Enghsh 
on the one side, and the Irish on the other, did waste and 
destroy all the country. 

After, in the year thirteen hundred and eleven, the \ 
same red earl, coming to besiege Bonratty in Thomond, * 
which was thefi held bv sir Richard de • lare as his in- 
heritance, was again taken prisoner; and all his armj 
consisting for the most part of English, overthrown and 
cut in pieces by sir Richard de Clare. • And after thif 
again, in the year thirteen hundred «ui(0 twenty-seven, 
most of the great houses were bandicrd one against an- 
other, viz: the Geraldines, Butlers,' and Hreminghams, on 
the one side, and the Burkes and Poors on the other. The 
ground of this quarrel being none other, bat that the 
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lord \rnol(l Pocr had called the earl of Kildare Rimer. 
But this (luarrol was prosecuted with sueh malice and fi- 
oleiicc, as the counties of VVaterford and Kilkenny were 
destroyed with fire and sword, till a parliament was called 
on purpose to cjuiet this dissention. 

Shortly after, the lord John Breiningham, who wamot 
lon^ before made carl of Iiouth, for that noble lenice 
which he performed upon the Scots, between Dundaik 
and the Faher, was so extremely envied by the Gemone, 
Verdons, and others of the ancient colony, planted in the 
county of Louth, as that in the year thirteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, they did most wickedly betray and murder 
that earl, with divers principal gentlemen of his name 
and family; umng the same speech that the rebellious Jevi 
arc said to use in the Gospel: 

<' Noliimus hunc regnare super nos." 

Ai\er this, the Gcraldines and the Butlers being become 
the most potent families in the kingdom (for the great 
lord»<hi]> of Leiiuster was divided anionji^ Cop^tners, 
whose hcir!^ for the most part lived in Kngland; and the 
earldom of Ulster, with tlie lordship of Meth, by the roatck 
of r.ionel duke of <'laren> <-, at last ditscended upon the 
crown) iia;! almost a contihuul war one with anotl^er. In 
the t.irne of kin^ Henry the sixth (saith baron Finglasin 
his (Jisc.ourKe of ihc Decay of Ireland) in a fight between 
the f'Hris of Ormonde and Desmond, almost ^l the towna- 
m(-!i of K ilkcnny were slain. A nd as tliey followed con- 
trary i)HrtieH during the wars of York and Lancaster, so 
after that civil dissention ended in IjQgland, these houses 
in 'rcland continued their opposition and feud still, even 
til. the time of kin^ I lonry the eiglith; when by the marriage 
of Mar;r:iret ritz-(j(Tald to the earl of <>fisory, the houses 
of Kildare and Ormonde were reconciled, and have con- 
tinued in amity ever since. 

Thus these ^reat estates and royalities granted to the 
Eni^lish lords in Ireland, be^fai pride; and pride begat 
contention amon^ themselves, which hroyiglit forth divers 
mischiefs, that did not only disable the Knglish to GniFh 
the ron piest of all irelnnd, hui did endanger the los> uf 
what was already gained; and ol' conquerors made them 
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slaves to th&t nation which they did intend to conquer. 
For, whensoever one English lord had vanquished anoth* 
er, the. Irish waited and took the opportunity, and fell up- 
on that country which had received the blow; and so dai- 
ly recovered some part of the lands, which were possessed 
by the English colonies. 

Besides, the English lords to strengthen their parties 
did ally themselves with the Irish, and drew them in, to 
dwell among them, giving their children to be fostered 
among them; and having no other means to pay or reward 
them, suffered them to take coin and livery upon the 
English freeholders; which oppression was so intolera- 
ble, as that the better sort were forced to quit their free 
holds, and fly into England; and never returned, though 
many laws were made in both realms, to remand them 
back again, and the rest which remained, became degene- 
rate and mere Irish, as is befbre declared And the 
English lords finding the Irish exactions to be more pro- 
fitable than the English rents and services; and loving 
the Irish tyranny, whiph was tied to no rules of' law or 
honor, better than a just and lawful superiority, did reject 
and cast off the English law and government received the 
Irish laws and customs, took Irish surnames, as Mao 
William, Mac Pheris, Mac Yoris, refused to come to the 
parliaments which were sommoned by the king of Eng- 
land's authority, and scorned to obey those English 
knights which were sent to command and govern tiiis 
kin^rdom; namely, sir Richard Capel, sir John Morris, 
sir John Darcie, and sir Ralph Ufibrd. And when sir 
Anthony Lacy, a man of great authority in the time of 
kin^ Edward the thirds was sent over to reform the noto- 
rious a(}uses of this kingdoin» the king doubting that he 
slio.ild not be obeyed, directed a special writ or mandate 
to tlie earl of Ulster, and the rest of the nobility, to assist 
hill. An<l afterwards, the same king, upon good advice 
ano c(^unsel, resumed those excessive grants. of lands 
and liberties in Ireland, by a special ordmance made in 
En:-Tland, which remaineth on record in the tower, in this 
foriiv. "Quia piuies excessiva; donationes terrarum et li- 
bertatum in Hibernia ad subdolam macb«ationem peten- 
tiun. faci j sunt, &c. Rex delusorias i|g0^smouo machi- 
nationes veleni eUdere,de conailid peritomm sibi asairten- 
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tium, ommes donationes terrarum et libertatum predict 
duxit revocandas, quousque dc moritis donatorium et 
cauflis ab qualitatibus doTiationum melius fuerit m&mat, 
et ideo inaudatiitn est justiciario IliberniGe quod seiairi, 
faciat, &c. Llowbeit, there followed upon this re- 
aumption, sucli a division and faction between the Eog- 
lish of birth and the Kn<rUsh of blood and race, as they 
suniiioned suid held several parliaments apart one from the 
other. '' hereupon there had risen a general war hetwixt 
them to the utter exlin^uishing of the English name and nip 
tiou in Ireland, if the earl of Desmond, who was head of the 
faciioii a;^ain.st the l*In<riish of birth, had not been sent in- 
to I'ntrland, an;i detained there for a time: yet afterwardik 
these liberties being restorecl by direction out of England, 
the twenty -sixth of Kdward the third, complaint wu 
made to tlu^ king of the easy restitution; whereunio the 
king made answer, as is before expressed: so as we may 
coHoluile this point with that which we find in the annals, 
publifcihed by master Cambden: "llibernici debellati et 
consunipti fuissent, nisi soditio Anglicorumimpeadivisset 
V* hereunto 1 may add this note, that though some are of 
opinion tiiat grants of extraordinary honours andlibertieB 
made by a king to his subjects, do no more diminish hii 
greatness than when one torch lighteth another; for it 
hath no less light than it had before, Quis vetat appoiit^ 
fuinen de luininefumi? Yet many times inconveniences 
<lo arise thereupon: and those princes have held up their 
sovereignty best which have been sparing in those grants. 
And truly, as these grants of little kingdoms and great roy- 
alties to a few private persons, did produce the mischiefs 
spoken of before. So the true cause of the making of these 
grants did proceed from this; that the kings of Fngland 
being oti>erwise em])ioyed and diverted, did not make the 
cou(iuest of Ireland their own work, and undertake it not 
royally at their own charge; but as it was first begun by 
particular adventurers, so they left the prosecution there- 
of to them, and other voluntaries, who came to seek 
their fortunes in Ireland; wherein if they coidd prevail, 
they thought that in reason and honor they could do no 
less than make them proprietors of such scopes of land 
as they could conquer, people and plant at their own 
charge; reserving only Uie sovereign lordslup to the crown 
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«C England. But if liielion had gone to hunt himself, tlve 
Hhares of the inferior beasts had not been so great; if the 
invasion had been made by an army trans mi tted/urntshed, 
and supplied only at the king's charges, and wholly paid 
with the king's treasure, as the armies of queen Elizabeth 
and king James have been, the coni|uest had been sooner 
achieved, and the servitors had been contented with less 
proportions. 

For, when Scipio, Pompey, Ceesar, and other generals 
of the Roman armies, as subje:.'t!^ n.nd servants of that 
state, and with the public charge had conquered many 
kingdoms and commonwealths, we find them rewaided 
with honourable offices and triumphs at their return; and 
not made lords and proprietors uf whole provinces and 
kingdoms, which they had subdued to the empire of 
Rome. Likewise, when the duke Of Normandy had con- 
quered England, which he made his own work, and per- 
formed it in his own person, he distributed sundry lord- 
ships and manors unto his followers, but gave nut away 
whole shires and countries in deiaeane to any of his sur- 
vitors, vfhom he most desired to advance; only he made 
Hugh Lupus count palatine of L^heatcr, and gave that 
earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the same, ita libere 
ad gtadiuin, sicui rex tenebat Angliam ad Coronam 
Whereby that earldom indeed had a royal jurladiction 
and sovereignty, though the lands of tliat country in de- 
mesne, were possessed for the most purt by the ancient 

Again, from the time of the Norman conquest till the 
reign of king Edward the first, many of our English lords 
made war upon the Welshmen at their own charge, the 
' lands which they gained they hold to their own use; were 
called lords marchers, and had royal liberties witliin their 
lordships. Howbeit, these particular adventurers coUld 
never make a perfect conquest of Wales. 

But when king Edward tiie first came in person with 
his army thither, kept his residence and court there, made 
the reducing of Wales an enterprise of his own, he finish- 
ed that work in a year or two, whereof the lords march- 
ers had not performed a third part with their continual 
bordering war, for two hundred years beTore. And with- 
al, we nay observe, that though this king had now the 
Act 
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ilominion of Wales in jure proprieiatis, as the statute of 
Rutland, affinneth; which before was subject unto him 
but in jure feodali: And though he had lost divers prin- 
cipal kniglits and noblemen in that war, yet did he not re- 
ward his servitors with whole countries or counties, but 
with particular manors and lordships: As to Henry Lacy 
earl of liincoln, he gave the lordship of Denbigh; and 
to Reginald Gray the lordship of Ru|.hen; and so to oth- 
ers. And if the like course had been used in the wincing 
and distributing of the lands of Ireland, that island had 
been fully conquered before the continent of Wales had 
been reduced. But the truth is, when private men at- 
tempt the conquest of countries at <their^own charge, 
commonly their enterprises do perish without success. 
As when, in the time of queen Eliza betli, sir T1|oidi8 
Smith undertook to recover the Ardes, and CfaaHerton, 
to reconquer then Fucs and Orier, the one lost his son 
and the other himself; and both their adventures came to 
nothing. And as for the crown of England, it hath had 
the like fortune in the conquest of this land, as some pur- 
chasers have, who desire to buy land at too easy a rate; 
they find those cheap purchases so full of trouble, as they 
spend twice as much as the land is worth before they get 
the quiet possession thereof 

And as the best policy was not observed in the distri- 
bution of the conquered lands; so, asl conceive, that the 
first adventurers, intending to make a full conquest of the 
Irish, were deceived in the choice of the fittest places for 
their planiation; for they sat down, and erected their cas- 
tles and habitations in the plains and open countries, 
where they found most fruitful and profitable lands, and 
turned the Irish into the woods and mountains: which, 
as they were proper places for out-laws and thieves, so 
were they their natural castles and fortifications; thither 
they drove their preys and stealths: There ihey lurked, 
and lay in wait to do mischief These fast places they 
kept unknown, by making the ways and entries thereunto 
impassable; there they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle, living by the milk of the cow, without husbandry 
or tillage; there they increased and multiplied unto infi- 
nite numbers by promiscuous generation among them- 
selves; there they made their assemblies and conspiracies 
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wUhinll iU»cav«iv^ but tliej discorered the wi'iktiCM wl' 
tltc l^ngluh dwelling in the opea plaine; and ltii:rnu{((iii 
madr tlieir mUics ajid ictieals with giest adviuilag*'. 
wherenB, on the other (ude, if itie English had bnilded tlieir 
castlea and towns in those places of faslsess, and had 
driven the bish into the plains luid open countries, where 
tbey Riigbt have had iin vye arid obseivation upun tbem, 
(he IriUi had been easily kept iii order, and in short lime 
reclaimed from Iheii wildueBs; there tbey wodU hsra 
used tillage, dwelt together is towuhipB, and leuned 
mechanical arts and scienceB. The wooda hod bees 
wasted with the English habitations, as ihey are about 
the forts of Marlborough and Phillipstoo, which were 
built in the fastest places in Leinater; and the ways and 
passages throughout Ireland would have been as cleai 
and open, aa they are in England at this day. 

Again, if kins Henry the second, who is said to be the 
king tliat conquered this land, Lad made forests in Ireland, 
as he did enlarge the fc»«st8 in England (for it appeareth 
by Ckarta de. Foretta, that be ailbrested many wooda and 
wastes, to the grievance of the subject, which by that law 
were disafforested); or if those English lords, amongst 
whom the whole kingdotn was divided, had been good 
tiunters, and had reduced the mountains, bogs and woods 
within the limits of forests, chases and parks; assuredly, 
rhe very forest law, and the law de matefattoribu* rnpar- 
L'lV, would in time have driven them into the plains aii^ 
countries inhabited and manured, and have made them 
yield itp their fast places to those wild beasts, which wert 
indeed less hurtful and wild than they. But it secmeili 
strange to me, that in all the records of this kingdom, I 
seldom find any mention made of a forest; and never of 
any park or free-warren, considering the great plenty both 
of vert and venison within this land; and that the chief of 
the nobility and gentry are descended of English race; 
and yet at this day, there is but one park stored with deer 
A alt this kingdom, which is a park of the earl of Ormond's, 
near Kilkemiy. It is then manifest, by that which is be- 
fore expressed, that the not communicating of the Eng- 
lish laws to the Irish; the over large grants of lands and 
liberties to the English; the plantation made by the nng- 
Itsh ia the plains and open countries. leaving the wwde 
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and open countries, leaving the woods and mountains te 
the Irish were great defects in the civil policy, andbinder'd 
the perfection of tlie conquest very much. Howbeit, not- 
withstanding these defects and errors, the English colo- 
nics stood and maintained themselves in a reasonable 
good estate, as long as they retained their owii ancient 
laws and customs, according to that of Ennius: "Moribus 
antiquis res siat Jiomana virisque." But when the civil 
government grew so weak and so loose, as that the Eng- 
lish lords would not suffer the English laws to be put in 
execution within their territories and seigniories, but in 
place thereof, both they and their people embraced the 
Irish customs: then the estate of things, like a game st 
Irish, was so turned about, as the English, who hoped to 
make a perfect conquest of the Irish, were by them per- 
fectly and absolutely conquered, because victi metoyrfriii 
leges dedere. A just punishment to our nation, that would 
not give laws to the Irish when they might, and therefore 
now the Irish gave laws to them. Therefore, this defect 
and failing of the English colonies, and the indacing of 
the Irish customs in Ueu thereof, was the main impedi- 
ment that did arrest and stop the course of the conquest: 
and was the only mean that enabled the Irish to recover 
their strength again. 

For, if we consider the nature of the Irish customs, 
we shall find that the people which doth use them of ne- 
cessity be rebels to all good government, destroy the com- 
monwealth wherein they live, and bring barbarism and 
desolation upon the richest and most fruitful land of the 
world. For, whereas by the just and honourable law of , 
England, and by the laws of all other well sovemed king- 
doms and commonwealths, murder, man-slaughter, rape, 
robbery and theft are punished with death; by the Insh 
custom, or brehon law, the highest of these offences was 
punished only by fine, which they call an Erieke, There- 
fore, when sir William Fitz- Williams (being lord-deputy) 
told M asruire ,that he was to send a sheriff into FermanT* 
ai^h, being lately before made a ccunty; your sheriff, said 
Maguirc, shall be welcome to me, but let me know his 
erieke, or the price of his head aforehand; that if my peo- 
ple cut it off, I may ]uit the erieke upon the country. As 
?or opprcjssion. extortion, and other trespasses, the ireak'" 
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ta had never any remedy agaiiist tlie atrooger: whereby 
it came lo pass, that no msn could eujoy his Ufe, his wife, 
his lands or goods in safety, if a mightier mau than him- 
self had ai> appetite to take the same &oin him. Where- 
in they were little better than cannibals, who do hnnt one 
another; and he that hath most strength and swillnesE, 
doth eat and devour all bis fellows. 

Again, in England, and all well ordered common wealths, 
men have certain estates in their lands and possesionB, 
and their inheritances descend from father to son, which 
doth give them encouragement to build, and to plant, and 
to improve their lands, and to make them better for their 
posterities. But by the Irish custom of tanifltrj, the chief- 
tarns of every country, and the chief of every eept, bad no 
longer estate than for life in tlieir chiefries, the inheri- 
tance whereof did rest in no man. And these chietries, 
though they bad some portions of lands allotted unto them, 
did consist chiefly in cuttings and cosberies, and other 
Irish exactions, whereby they did spoil and impoverish 
the people at their pleasure. And when their chieftains 
were dead, their sons or next heirs did not succeed them, 
but their tanistree, who were elective, and purchased their 
elections by strong hand; and by the Irish custom of ga- 
velkind, the inferior tenaoties were partable amongst all 
the males of the sepl, both bustards and legitimate' and 
alter partition made, if any one of the septs had died, his 
portion was not divided among his sons, but the chief of 
the sept made a new partition of all the lands belonginj; 
to that sepl, and gave every one his part according to his 
antiquity. 

These two Irish cuetoma made all their possesaionB un- 
certain, bring shuffled, and changed, and removed so oflea 
from one to another, by new elections and partitions; which 
uncertainty of estates hath been the true cause of such 
desolation and barbarism in this land, as the like was nev- 
er seen in any country that professed the name of Christ. 
For thoiigh the Irish be a nation of great antiquity, and 
wanted neither wit nor valour; and though they had re 
ceived tlie christian faith above twelve hundred years 
since; and were lovers of music, poetry, and all kind of 
learning; and possessed a land abounding with all ihingR 
necessary for the civil lite of man, yet which ia Etrange to 
AaS 
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be related, they did never build any hoDses of brick or sloflCf 
some few religious houses excepted, before the reigD 
of king Henry the second, though they were lords of this 
island for many hundred'years before, and sinee the con* 
truest attempted by the Enghsh: albeit, when they saw 
us build castles upon their borders, they have only in im- 
itation of us, erected some few piles for the captainB of the 
country; yet I dare boldly say, that never any particular 
person, either before or since, did build any stone Or brick 
house for his private habitation; but such as. have lately 
obtained estates, according to the course of the law of 
England. Neither did any of them in all this time, plant 
any gardens or orchards, inclose or improve their lauds, 
hve together in settled villages or towns, nor made any 
provision for posterity; which being against all common 
sense and reason, must needs be imputed to those unrea- 
sonable customs, which made their estate so uncertain 
and transitory in their possessions. 

For, who would plant or improve, or build upon that 
land, which a stranger, whom he knew not, should posscfs 
after his death? For that, as Solomon noteth, is one of 
the strangest vanities under the sun. And this is the true 
reason why Ulster, and all the Irish counties are found 
so waste and desolate at this day; and so would they con- 
liniio to the world's end, if these customs were not abol- 
ished by the law of England. 

A^ain, that Irish custom of gavelkind, did breed anoth- 
er mischief; for thereby every man being born to land as 
well bastard as legitimate, they all held themselves tobe 
aentlemen. And though their portions were ever so 
Siiall, and themselves never so poor, for gavelkind must 
needs in the end make a poor gentility, yet did they scorn 
1 o descend to husbandry or merchandise, or to learn any 
mechanical art or science. And this is the true cause 
why there wer.e novei any corporate towns erected in the 
Irish countries. As for the maritime cities and towns, most 
certain it is, that llioy were built and peopled by the Oost- 
mon or Mastorlinjis: for the natives of Ireland never 
001 formevl so good a work as to build a city. Besides, 
those poor gentlemen were so affected unto their small 
portions of land, as they rather chose to live at home by 
ihf^Li, extortion, and coshering, tlian to seek any better 
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fortunes abroad; which increased their septs or sur- 
names into such numbers, as there are not to be found 
in any kingdom of Europe, so many gentlemen of one 
blood, family, and surname, as there are of the O'Meales 
in Ulster, of the Burkes in Connaught; of the Geraldine» 
and Butlers in Munster and Leinster . And the like may 
be said of the inferior bloods and families; whereby it 
came to pass in times of trouble and dissention, that they 
made great parties and factions, adhering one to another, 
with much constancy; because they were tied together, 
vinculo sanguinis; whereas rebels and malefactors, which 
are tied to their leaders by no band, either of duty or 
blood, do more easily break and fall off one from anoth- 
er. And besides, their co-habitation in one country or 
territory, gave them opportunity suddenly to assemble 
and conspire, and rise in multitudes against the crown. 
And even now, in the time of peace, we find this incon- 
venience, that there can hardly be an indifferent trial 
had between the king and the subject, or between party 
and party, by reason of this general kindred and consan- 
auiuity. 

But the most wicked and mischievous custom of all 
others, was that of coin and livery, often before men- 
tioned, which consisted in taking of man's meat, horse- 
meat, and money, of all the inhabitants of the country, at 
tlie will an 1 pleasure of the soldier, who as the phrase 
of scripture is, did ea,t up the people as it were 
bread; for that he had no other entertainment. This extor- 
1 ion was origirijily Irish, for they used to lay bonaght upon 
their people, and never gave their soldiers any other pay. 
But wlien the English had learned it, they used it with 
more insolence, and made it more intolerable; for this 
oppression was not temporary, or limited either to place or 
time: but because there was every where a continual war» 
either offensive, or defensive;, and every lord of a country, 
and every marcher made war and peace at his pleasure, 
it became universal and perpetual; and was indeed the 
most heavy oppression that ever was used in any chris- 
tian or heathen kingdom. And therefore, vox oppress 
sorum, this crying sin, did draw down as great, or greater 
plagues upon Ireland, than the oppression of the Israel- 
ites^ did draw upon the land of Egypt, fpt the plaguei 
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of Egypt, though they were grievous, were but of a short 
continuance; hut the plagues of Ireland, lasted four hun- 
dred years together. This extortion of coin and lur* 
ery did produce two notorious effects: First, it made the 
land waste, next, it made the people idle. For, when 
the husbandman had laboured sdl the year, the soldier in 
one night, did consume the fruits of all his labour, /on- 
gique peril labor irriius anni. Had he reason then to 
manure the land for the next year? Or rather might he 
not complain as the shepherd in Virgil? 

"Inoipius h»c tarn culta noyalia miles habebit? 
Barbaras has segetes? En quo discordia ciTes 
Perduxit miseros? £n quels conseyiiniis agroa^*' 

And hereupon of necessity came depopulation, ban- 
ishment, and extirpation of the better sort of subjects 
and such as remained, became idle, and lookers on, ex* 
peeling the event of those miseries and evil times: so ai 
this extreme extortion and oppression hath been the true 
cause of the idleness of this Irish nation; and that rather 
the vulgar sort have chosen to be beggars in foreigi 
countries, than to manure their own fruitful land at home. 

Lastly, this oppression did of force and necessity make 
the Irish a crafty people: for such as are oppressed and 
live in slavery, are ever put to their shifts; tngenium mala 
^oepa movent; and therefore, in the old comedies of Plaa^ 
tus and Terence, the bond-slave doth always act the con- 
niilg and crafty part. Besides, all the common people 
have a whining tone or accent in their speech, as if they 
did still smart or suffer some oppression. And this idle* 
ness, together with fear of imminent miscbiefe, which 
did continually hang over their heads, have been the 
cause, that the Irish were ever the most inquisitive peo- 
ple after news, of any nation in the world. As Saint 
Paul made observation upon the people of Athens; 
that they were an idle people, and did nothing but 
learn and tell news. And because these news-carri€n, 
did, by their false intelligence, many times raise troublee 
and rebellions in this realm, the statute of Kilkenny doth 
punish news-tellers, by the name of Skelaghes, with fine 
and ransom. 
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Tliis extortion of ct 
. niaiclenaBce ot tlieir i 
lions extorted hy the cliiefteius and tanists, b; colour 
of Iheir barbarous seigniory, were almost as grievous a 
burlLeji as the other; namely coshering, which were vlai- 
latioiis and progresaea made by the lord andhisfollonerE, 
among bis tenants; wherein he did eat them, as the En- 
glish proverb is, out of. house and home. Sessingi 
of the Kerne> of his,family, called Kernety, ofhishorsee 
and horse-boys; of his dogs and dog-boys, and the like: 
And lastly, cuttings, tallages, or spendinga, highor low, 
at his pleasure; all which made the lord an absolute ty- 
lunt, and the tenant a very slave and villain; and in onp 
respect more miserable than bond -slaves. For commonly 
the bond-slave is fed by liis lord, but tiere the lord was 
frd by his bond-slave. 

Lastly, there were two other customs proper and pectin 
liar to the Irish, which being the cause of many strong 
combinations and factions, do tend to the utter ruin of a. 
I': omm on wealth. The one was fostering; the other gossi- 
pred; both which have ever been of greater estimation 
among thia people than with any other nation in the 
rhristian world. For fostering, 1 did never hear oriead 
lliat it wai in that use or reputation in any other country, 
barbarous or civil, as it has been, and yet is, in Ireland: 
wliere they put away all their children to foslerers; The 
potent and rich men selling, tlie meaner son buying, the 
alterage of their children; and the reason is, because in 
ilie opinion of this people, fostering hath always been a 
strongoralliancethanblood;andthc foster childrendo love, 
and are beloved of tlieir foster-fathers, and iheir sept, 
more than of tbeir own natural parents and kindred; and 
do participate of theii: means more frankly, and do adhere 
unto them in all fortunes, with more aSection and con- 
stancy. And though Tully, in his book of Friendship 
dolh observe, that children of princes being sometines 
in eases of necessity, for saving of their lives, delivered 
to shepherds to be nourished and bred up, when they 
have been restored to their great fortunes, have stilt re- 
tained their love and affectiona to iheir fosterers, whom 
for many years they took to be their parents; yet this 
was a raie case, and few exatnplea are to be found there- 
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But such a general custom in a kingdom, in giving and 
taking children to foster, making such a firm alliance as 
)t doth in Ireland, was nevei seen or heard of in any 
other country of the world besides. 

The Hke may be said of gossipred, or compatemity, 
which though by the canon law, it be a spiritual affinity, 
and a juror that was gossip to eitlier of the parties, 
might in former times have been challenged, as not in- 
diflereiit by our law, yet there was no nation under the 
sun, that ever made so rehgious account thereof, as the 
Irish. 

Now these two customs, which of themselves are in- 
dilTerent in other kingdoms, became exceeding evil and 
full of misciiief in this realm, by reason of the inconven- 
iences which followed thereupon. For they made (aa I 
said before) strong parties and factions, whereby the 
great men were enabled to oppress their inferiors, and 
to oppose their equals; and their followers were borne 
out and countenanced in all their lewd and wicked ac* 
tions; for fosterers and gossips, by the custom of Ire* 
land, were to maintain one another in all causes lawiiil 
and unlawful; which as it is a combination and confede< 
racy punishable in all well governed commonwealths, so 
was it not one of the least causes of the common misery 
•f this kingdom. 

I omit their common repudiation of their wives; their 
promiscuous generation of children; their neglect of law- 
ful matrimony; their uncleanliness in apparel, diet, and 
lodging; and their contempt and scorn of idl things neces- 
sary for the civil life of man. 

These were the Irish customs, which the English colo- 
nies did embrace and use, after they had rejected the ci^ 
vil and honourable laws and customs of England, where- 
by they became degenerate and metamorphosed like 
Nel)uchadnezzar: who, although he had the face of a man, 
had the heart of a beast; or like those who had drank of 
Circe's cup, and were turned into very beasts; and yet 
took such pleasure in their beastly manner of life, as they 
would not return to theii shape of men again: Insomuch 
as, within less time than the age of a man, they had no 
marks or differences left amongst them of that noble na- 
Hen, from, which they were descended. For, they 
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not only forgot the English language, and scorn the use 
thereof, but grew to be ashamed of their very English 
names, though they were noble and of great anti- 
quity; and took Irish surnames and nick -names. Namely, 
the two most potent famihes of the Burkes In Connaught 
(after the house of the red earl failed of heirs males) cal- 
led their chiefs, Mac VViUiam Eighter, and Mac William 
Oughter. In the same province, Bremingham, baron of 
Athenrie, called himself Mac Yoris. Dexecester or 
De'xon, was calTed Mac Jordan. Mangle, or de Angulo, 
took the name of Mac Costello, of the inferior families 
of the Burkes, one was called Mac Hubbard, another 
3Iac David. In Munster, of the great families of the 
Geraldines planted there, one was called Mac Morice, 
chief of the house of Lixnaw; and another, Mac Gibbon^ 
who was also called the White Knight. The chief of the 
barou of Dunboyne's house, who is a branch of the house 
<3f Ormonde, took the surnames of Mac Pheris. Con- 
don of the county of Waterford, was called Mac Maioge: 
And Arch-deacon of the county of Kilkenny, Mac 
Odo. And this they did in contempt aiid hatred of the, 
English name and nation; whereof these degenerate fam* 
ilics became more mortal enemies than the mere Irish. 
And whereas the state and government being growa 
weak by their defection, did to reduce them to obedience, 
grant them many protections and pardons (the cheap- 
ness whereof, in all ages, hath brought great dishonour 
and damage to this commonwealth) they grew so ungrate-* 
ful and unnatural, as in the end they scorned that grace 
and favour, because the acceptance thereof did argue 
them tQ be subjects; and they desired rather to be ac- 
counted enemies than rebels to the crown of England. 

Hereupon was that old verse made, which I find writ- 
ten in the white book of the exchequer, in a hand as an- 
cient as the time of king Edward the third. 

By graunting charters of peas. 
To false English witbouten les. 

This land shall be mich undoo. 
But gossipred, and alterage, 
And leesing of our language, 

Have mickely holp theitetoo. 
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And therefore, in a close-roll in the tower, hearing this 
title, Articult in Uihernia observandi.vte find these two 
articles among others. '*1. Justiciarius Hibemife non 
roncedat pcrdonatioues dc niortc hominis, nee de robe- 
riis. seu incondii? ct quod de caetero certificet dominum 
regem de nominibus ]jctcntium. 2. Item, quod nee jus- 
ticiarius nee ali(}uis magnas Hibernife concedat protec- 
tiones alicui contra pacem regis existent &c." But now 
it is fit to look back, and consider when the old English 
colonies became so degenerate; and m what age they fell 
away into tliat Irish barbarism, rejecting the English laws 
and customs. Assuredly, by comparing the ancient an- 
aal.' of Ireland with the records remaining here, and in the 
tower of Loudon, I do find that this general defection fell 
out in the latter end ofthe reign of king Edward the se- 
cond, and in the beginning ofthe reign of king JSdward 
the third. And all this great innovation grew within the 
space of thirty years; within the compass of which time 
there fell out divers mischievous accidents, whereby the 
whole kingdom was in a manner lost. For first, Ed- 
ward le Bruce invaded [reland with -the Scottish army, 
and prevailed so far, as that he possessed the maritime 
parts of Ulster, marched up to the walls of Dublin, spoil- 
ed the English pale, passed through Leinster and Mun- 
stcT, as far as Limerick, and was master of the field in 
every part ofthe kingdom. 

'Vh\A happened in the tenth year of king Edward the 
second, at which time the crown of England was weak- 
er, and suffered more dishonour in both kingdoms than 
it did at any time since the Norman conquest. Then did 
the state oi' England send over John de Hotham to be 
tri^asurer here, with commission to call the great lords of 
[rciand together; and to take of them an oath of associa- 
tion, that they should loyally join together in life and 
death to preserve the right of the king of England, and 
to expel the common enemy: But this treasurer brought 
neitiier men nor muney to perform this service. 

At that time, though Richard Burke earl of Ulster, 
(commcmly called the red earl) was of greater power 
than any other subject in Ireland, yet was he so far strick- 
en i'i ycirs, as that he was unable to manage the mar- 
tiul affairs, as he had done during all the reign of king 
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Edward the first, having been general of the Irish forces, 
not only in this kingdom, but in Ihc wara of Scotland, 
Wales, and Gascoigne. And therefote Maurice Fitz- 
Thomas of Desmond, being thea the most active noble- 
man in tills realiii, took upon him the chief command in 
tills war; for tlie support whereof the revenue of this 
land was far too short, and yet no supply of treasure vras 
sent out of England. 

Then there was no means to maintain the army, but 
besesaingthc soldiers upon the subject, as the Iriahwere 
wonl to impose their bonaugbt. Vi hereupon grew that 
wicked estortiou of coin and livery, spoken of before; 
which in a short time bujiished tlie greatest part of the 
freehuldera out of tlie county ofKctrry, Limrick, Cork, 
and Waterford; into whose possoBsions Deamond, and bis 
kinsmen, allies, and followers, which were then niore 
Irish than English, did enter, and appropriate these lande 
unto themHeives. Desmond himself taking what ecopea 
he liked best for bis deinesnea in every country, and re- 
serving an Irish superiority out of the rest. And here, 
that I may verify and maintain, by matter of record, that 
which is before delivered touching tlie nature of this wick- 
ed extortioa, called comand livery, and the manifold mis- 
chiefs it did produce^, 1 think it fit and pertinent to insert 
the preamble of the statute of the 10th Henry the seventh, 
c. 4. not printed, but recorded in the p arh am tml- rolls of 
Dublin, in these words: "At the request and supplication 
of the commons of this land of Ireland, that where of long 
lime there hath been used and e:f acted by the lords and 
gentlemen of this land, many and divers damnable cus- 
toms and usages, which being called coin and livery, and 
pay; thai is, horse -meat, and man' s-me at, for the finding of 
tiieir l)orse-men and foot-men; and over that, four pence 
Of six pence daily to every of them, to he had and paid of 
the poor earth-tiilera and tenants, inhabitants of the said 
land, without any thing doing or paying therefore. Besides 
many murders, robberies, rapes, and other manifold ex- 
tortions and oppressions, by the said hoise-raen and foot- 
men daily and nightly committed and doue; which have 
been llie principal causes of the desolation and destruciioa 
of the said land, and have brought the same into ruin and 
decay, so as the most pait of tho English fieebaldsTB, and 
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tenants of the said land being departed out thereof, some 
into the realm of England, and other some to other strange 
lands; whereupon the foresaid lords and gentlemen of this 
land have intruded into the said freeholders and tenanti 
inheritances, and the same keepeth and occupieth u 
their own inheritances; and setteth under them in the 
same land the king's Irish enemies, to the diminishing 
of holy church's rites, the desertion of the king, and his 
obedient subjects, and the utter luin and desolation of the 
land: for reformation whereof, be it enacted, that the king 
shall receive a subsidy of twenty-six shillings and eight 
pence out of every hundred and twenty acres of arable 
land manured, &c." 

But to return to Thomas Fitz-Maurice of Desmond; by 
this extortion of coin and livery, he suddenly grew from i 
mean to a mighty estate; insomuch as the baron Fiaglas, in 
his discourse of the decay of Ireland,affirmeth, that Ins an- 
cient inheritance being not one thousand merks yearly, he 
became able to expend every way ten thousand poondt 
per annum. 

These possessions, being thus unlawfully gotten, could 
not be maintained by the just and honorable law of Eng- 
land, which would have restored the true owners to their 
land again. And therefore this great man found no means 
to continue and uphold his ill purchased greatness, bat 
by rejecting the English law and government, and assum- 
ing, in lieu thereof, the barbarous customs of the Irish. 
And hereupon followed the defection of those four shires, 
containing the greatest part of Munster, from the obedi- 
ence of the law. 

In like manner, saith baron Finglass, the lordof Tip- 
perary, perceiving how well the house of Desmond had 
thriven by coin and livery, and other Irish exactions, be- 
gan to hold the like course in the counties of Tipperarf 
and Kilkenny; whereby he got greater scopes of land, es- 
pecially in Ormond, and raised many Irish exactions apon 
the English freeholders there; which made him so potent 
and absolute among them, as at that time they knew no 
other law than the will of their lord. Besides, finding 
that the earl of Desmond excluded the ordinary ministers 
of justice, under color of a royal liberty, which he claimed 
in the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, by agrul 



•f Ving Edward the first, u appearclh in gm warranto. 
bioujfUt ag&inslhiii). anno ISJSdw. 1. th<^ record whereof 
reoiaiiietb in Bteminghuit's tower, amoDg lh« comnoii 
plea-rolls there. 

Thu lord also, in the third of Edward the third, obtain- 
ed a grant of the like liberty in the county of Tipperary, 
whereby he gotlbe law into his owq hands, and shut out 
he common law and justice of the realm. 

And thus ws nee that all Mniwter fell mf from tha 
Engluh lav-and government in tha end of the reign o[ 
king Edward the second, and in the beginning of the reign 
of ^g Edward the third. Again, abont the fla»a time, 
viz. in the 20th year of king Edward the second, when 
the state of England was well nigh ruined by the rebellien 
of the barona, and the goverument of Ireland utterly ne- 
glected, there arose in Leinater one of the CavonagheSj 
named Donald Mac Art, who named himself Mac iUui* 
rogh, king of Leinster, and possessed himself of the 
county of Catherlogh, and of the greatest part of th« 
county of Wexford. And shortly after, Liaagh O'Moore 
called himself O'Moore, took eight caelJes in one evening, 
destroyed Dunamese, the principal house of the lord Morti- 
mer, in Leix, recovered that whole county, de »ervo Z>om- 
iniis.de tubjtcto princtpt ^ectw, saithfHor Clynne, inhis 

Besidesthe earl of Kildare, imitating his cousin of Des- 
mond, did not omit to make the like use of coin nnd livery 
in Kildare, and the west part of Meth, which brought the 
like barbarism into those parts. And thus a great part of 
Leinster was lost, and fell away from the obedience of the 
crown, near about the time before expressed. 

Again in the seventh year of king Edward the third, the 
lord William Burke, earl of Ulster, and lord of Connaught, 
was treacherously murdered by his own squires at Knock- 
fergus, leaving bchim him, wiicam et untus anni Jiliam, 
saith friar Ctynne, Immediately upon the murder commit- 
ted, the countess, with her young daughter fled into Eng- 
land; so as the government of that country was wholly ne- 
glecled, until that young lady being married to Lionel 
duke of CUrence.that prince came over with an army,to re- 
cover bis wife's inheritance, and to reform this kingdom, 
anno 36th of Edward the third. But in the mean time 
what become ofthat great inheritance, both in Ulster and 
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Connaught? Assuredly, in Ulster, the sept of Hugh Boy 
O'Nealc, then possessing Glaucoukcyn and Killeightra in 
Tyrone, took the opportunity, and passing over the Bans, 
did first expel the Lnglish out of the barony of Tuscard, 
which is now called the Rout; and likewise oat of the 
Glynnes, and other lands, as far as Knockfergus; which 
country, or extent of land, is at this day called the Lower 
Clan Hnoli Boy. And shoitly after that, they came up 
into tho Great Ardes, which the Latin writers call j9/tite- 
dines Ultonicr, and was then the inheritance of the savages; 
by whom they were valiantly resisted for divers years; hal 
at last, for want of castles and fortifications, for the saying 
of ilenry Savage, mentioned in every story, is very mem- 
orable} that a castle of bones was better than a castle of 
stones, the English were overrun by the multitude of the 
Irish: so as about the 30th of king Edward the third, some 
few years before the arrival of the duke of Clarence, (he 
savyges were utterly driven out of the Great Ardes, into 
a little nook of land near the river of Strandford; where 
they now possess a little territory, called the Little Ardes; 
and their greater patrimony took the name of the Upper 
Clan Hugh Boy, from the sept of Hugh Boy O'Neale, whe 
became invaders thereof 

For Connaught, some of the younger branches of the 
family of the Burkes, being planted there by the red cirl 
and his ancestors, seeing their chief to be cut off and 
dead without heir male, and no man left to governor pro- I 
lect that province, intruded presently into all the earh 
lands, which ought to have been seized into the kisg's 
hands, by reason of the minority of the heir. And withii 
a short i-pace, two of the most potent among them divided 
that threat lordship betwixt them: the one taking the name 
of Mac William Oughter; and the other of Mac William 
Eighter; as if the lord WilHam Burke, the last earl of UI* 
ster, had left two sons of one name behind him to inherit 
that lordship in course of gavelkind. But they well knev, 
that they were but intruders uj)on the king's possessioD 
during the minority of the heir; they knew those lands 
wore the rightful inheritance of that young lady; and con- 
sequently, that the law of England would speedily evict 
thom out of their posses^^ion; and therefore, they held it 
the best policy to cast off the English law, and to becoBM 
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ete insW. and, according to tlttiir liKaiiiuIc, dren a]i the 
rest of lilt! English in thai province tu do tbe lilcti; mi u 
frciui theuctiforth tbeysufferetl their passuasioim to run in 
courtie of tanistry and gavelkind. 'J'tiey changed theii 
names, kiiguage, and apparel, and all their cirjl inanaerB 
tod custoimt of living. Lutiy, abuat Iks twenty-fifth year 
of king Kdwikrd the third, sir Kichardde Clare wae elairi 
ill TtiumDiid, and all the English colonies there entirely 
mpplonled. 

Thoa in that spue of tune whidi wu between the 
tenth yen of king Edward the lecmid, wu) the tfaiitieth 
year of king Edward the third, I speak within compav, 
by the cOBCurrence of the miBchiefr before related, all 
the old English colonies in Muustei, Coonaught, and 
Ulster, and more than a third part of Leinster, became 
degenerate, and fell away from the crown of England; 
so that only the four shires of the English pale, remained 
under the obedience of the law; and yet the borders 
and marches thereof, were grown unruly, and out of or- 
der too, being subject to black rents and tribute of the 
Irish; wliich was a greater defection, than when ten of 
twelve tribes departed, and fell away from the kings of 
Juda. 

But was not the state of England sensible of this losa 
and dishonourl Did they not endaaTour to recover the 
land that was lost, and reduce the subjects to their obe- 
dience^ 

Truly king Edward the second, by the incunuons of 
the Scottish nation, and by the insurrection of his bar- 
ons who raised his wife and his son against him, and in 
the end deposed him, was diverted and utterly disabled 
to reform the disorders of Ireland. But as soon as the 
crown of England was transferred to king Edward the 
third, though he was yet in his minority, the state there 
began to look into the desperate state of things here. 
And Snding Euch general defection, letters were sent 
from the king to the great men and prelates, requiring 
them particularly to swear fealty to the crown of Eng- 
land. 

Shortly after, sir Anthony Lucy, a person of great au- 
thority in England in those days, was sent over to work 
3 reformation in this kingdom, by a serere coursej and 
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to that end, the king wrote expressly to the earl of Uls- 
ter, and otlicrs of the nobility to asssist him, as is befwe 
remembered; presently upon his arriyal, he arrested Mau- 
rice Fitz-Thoinas, earl of Desmond, and sir William Bre- 
iningham, and committed them prisoners to the castle 
of Dublm, where sir William Bremingham was execut- 
ed for treason, though the earl of DesiDond was left to 
mainprize, upon condition ho should appear hefixre the 
king by a certain day, and in the mean time to coDtiBoe 
loyal. 

Afier this, the king being apprised that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties, made to the lords of Eng- 
lish blood in Ireland, made them so insolent, as they 
scorned to obey the law, and the magistrate, did abso- 
lutely resume all such grants, as is before declared. But 
the earl of Desmond, above all men, found himself grier- 
ed with this resumption, or repeal of hberties, and de- 
clared his dislike and discontentment, insomnch as be 
did not only refuse to come to a parliament at DaUui, 
summoned by sir William Morris, deputy to the lord Jdm 
Darcy, the king's lieutenant; but as we have said before, 
he raised such dissention between the Enghsh of blood, 
and the English of birth, as the like was never seen, from 
the time of the first planting of our nation in Ireland. 
And in this factious and seditious humour, he drew the 
earl of Kildare, and the rest of the nobility, with the ci- 
tizens and burgesses of the principal towns, to hold asev* 
eral parliament by themselves, at Kilkenny; where they 
framed certain articles against the deputy, and traDsmit- 
ted the same into England to the king. 

Hereupon, sir Ralph Ufibrd, who had lately hefore Ina^ 
ried the countess of Ulster, a man of coUrage and sever- 
ity, was made lord justice: who forthwith calling a pi^ 
tiament, sent a special commandment to the earl of Des- 
mond, to appear in that great council; but the earl wilfril- 
ly refused to come. Whereupon the lord justice raised 
the king's standard, and marching with an army into 
Munster, seized into the king's hands all the possessions 
of the earl, took and executed his principal followers, sir 
Eustace le Peer, sir Wilham Graunt, and sir John Cot- 
tercl, enforced the noble earl himself to fly and lurk, till 
twenty-six noblemen and knights became mainpernors for 
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his appearance nt o curtain da; pretixci?; hnt lie tnftkiiig 
defttull the second time, the ultcnnoBt advantage was tH* 
ken against Iiis sureties. B«aid«s, at the Dante tiniEi, (Itii 
lord jusljce caused tlie earl of Kildare to be nrrested, aiul 
committed to the castle or Dublin; indicted and imjirisoued 
many other disobedient aiibjdcts; called in and cancelled 
eucli charters as were lately hctore rcaumed; and pro- 
tetded every way so roundly uad- mimbOMJ^I^^ i 
ity, which were wont (o suffer I HlhtfiTfilriTtfiriWlflii 
dutate him; and the commoiu, who in this land have arsf 
been more devoted to their immediate li»dt here, whom 
they saw every day, than onto their sovereign lord and 
king, whom they never saw, spake ill of this governor, aa 
of a rigorous and cruel man, though, in truth, fae was a 
singular good justicer; and, if he had not died in the se- 
con<l year of his government, was the likeliest person of 
that age to have reformed and reduced the degenerate 
English colonicB, to their natural obedience of the crown 
of England. 

Thui: much then we may observe by the way, that 
Maurice Filz-Tbomas, the first enri of Ueamond, waa the 
first English lord that imposed coin and livery upon 
the king's subjerts; and the first that raised his estate to 
immoderate greatness, by that wicked extortion and op- 
pression; tliat he was the first that rejected the English 
Inws and government, and drew others by his example to 
do the like; that he was the first peer of Ireland that re- 
fused to come to the parliament summoned by the king's 
;iiithority; that he was the first that made a division and 
distinction between the English of blood, and the English 
of birth. 

And as this earl was the only author and first actor of 
these mischiefs, which gave the greatest impediment to 
the full conquest of Ireland, so it is to be noted, that al- 
beit others of his rank afterwards offended in the same 
kind; whereby their houses were many times in danger 
of ruin, yet was tliore not ever any noble house of Eng- 
lish race in Ireland, utterly destroyed, and finally rooted 
out by the hand of justice, but the house of Desmond 
only: nor any peer of this realm ever put to death (though 
divers have been attainted:) but Thomas I'itz-James, the 
earl of Desmond only, and only for those wicked customs 
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brought in by the first earl, and practised by his posterity, 
though by several laws they were made high treason. 
And therefore, though in the 7th of Edward the fourth, 
during the government of the lord Tiptoft, earl of Wor- 
cester, both the earls of Desmond and Kildare were at- 
tainted by parliament at Drogheda, for alUance and ^ 
teriiig with the Irish; and for taking coin and livery of 
tlie king's subjects, yet was Desmond only put to death; 
for the earl of Kildare received his pardon. And albeit, 
the son of this earl of Desmond, who lost his head at Drog- 
heda, was restored to the earldom, yet could not the king's 
grace regenerate obedience in that degenerate house, but 
it grew rather more wild and barbarous than before. For 
from thenceforth they claimed a strange privilege, that the 
earls of Desmond should never come to any parliament or 
grand council, or within any walled town, but at their will 
and pleasure. \V hich pretended privilege, James earl of 
Desmond, the father of Girald the last earl, renounced 
and surrendered by his deed, in the chancery of Ireland, 
in the 32d of Henry the eighth. At which time, among the 
mere Irish, he submitted himself to sir Anthony Saint Le- 
ger, then the lord-deputy, took an oath of allegiance, co- 
venanted that he would suffer the law of England to be 
executed in his country, and assist the king's judges in their 
circuits: And if any subsidies should be granted by par- 
liament, he would permit the same to be levied upon his 
tenants and followers; which covenants are as strange 
as the privilege itself, spoken of before. But that which 
1 conceive most worthy of observation, upon the fbrtunef 
»)f the house of Desmond is this; that as Mourice Fitz- 
Thomas, the first earl, did first raise the greatness of thai 
iiouse by Irish exactions and oppressions; so Girald the 
last earl, did at last ruin and reduce it to nothing, by us- 
ing the like extortions. For certain it is, that the first 
occasion of his rebellion, grew from hence, that when he 
attempted to charge the decies in the county of Water- 
ford, with coin and livery, black rents and cosheries, 
after the Irish manner, he was resisted by the earl of Or- 
raond, and upon an encounter, overtlirown and taken pris- 
oner; which made his heart so unquiet, as it easily con- 
ceived treason against the crown, and bring forth actual 
%nd open rebellion, wherein he perished himself, and 



a axitttpiieiimeut of tbe lioustr niul honoar. < 
j>r(>stiion andi.->:TortioniIi(liiuiin(&uiilie)!niaUieb8, andup- 

C!«ioD and exlortiuD did (^xiingutwh \he nnnihuaa uf tbat 
ae; which oiiky lie well exprusaed by lli« old emblem 
~^a torch turned downwards, with this word, qaod n ' 
Ktingvit. 

mm ro the ooiirse of roforniBlirin.held and 
pursued here, afliT llin -Icdili ot' -ii Kalfdi liftord, ■ 
liajij)enedinlhpi\vtn!iill] ji.iiri.li' V\U'^ Kdward 3d. 
ter which time,Edbeit all the power andcoiuiMl of England 
was canrerted towards the conquest of l^Vaoce, jret was 
not the work of reformation altogether diacon^oed. For 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of king Kdward the 
third, sir Thomas Rookcby, another worthy governor, 
(whom I have before named) held a parliament at kil- 
iicnny, wherein many excellent laws were propound- 
ed and enacted for the reducing of the binglish coloniei 
to iheir obedience; which laws we find enrolled in the re- 
membrancer's office here; and dilfer not much in substance 
from those otlier statutes of Kilkenny ,which not long after 
(during the govRinnient of Lionel dukeof . Iarence)were 
not only enacted, but put in exc'iition. This noble prince 
having married the daughter and lieir of Ulster, and being 
likewise a co-partner of the county of Kilkenny, in the 
36th year of kuig Edward the third, came over the king's 
lieutenant, attended with a good retinue of martial men, 
aa is before remembered, and a grave and honourable 
council, as well for peace as for war. But because this 
army was not of a competent strength to break and subdue 
all the Irish, although he quieted tbe borders of the Eng- 
lish pale, and held all Ireland in awe with bis name and 
presence, the principal service that he intended was, tore- 
form the degenerate ICnglish colonies, and to reduce them 
to obedience of the I'nglish laws and magistrates. To that 
end, in the fortieth year of king Edward the tliird, he held 
that famous parliament at Kilkenny, wherein many notable 
laws were enacted, which do shew and lay open (for the 
law doth best discover enormities) how much the English 
colonics were corrupted at that time, and do infallibly 
prove that which is laid down before, that they were whol- 
ly degenerate, and fallen away from their obedience. 
For first, it appeareth by the preamble of these laws, that 
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the English of this reahn, before the coming over of Limi- 
el, duke of Clarence were at that time become mere 
Irish in their language, names, apparel, and all their maih 
ner of living, and had rejected the English laws, and sab- 
mitted themselves to the Irish, with whom they had many 
marriages and alliances, which tended to the utter ruin 
and destruction of the commonwealth: therefore, alliance 
by marriage, nurture of infants, and gossipred with the 
Irish, are by this statute made high treason. Again, if 
any man of English race should use an Irish name, Irish 
language, or Irish apparel, or any other guise or fiuriuoD 
of the Irish; if he had lands or tenements, the same 
should be seized till he had given security to the chancery, 
to reform himself in all points to the English manner of 
living; and if he had no lands, his body was to be taken 
and imprisoned till he found sureties as aforesaid. 

Again it was established and commanded, that the 
English in all their controversies, should be ruled and 
governed by the common law of England: And if any 
did submit himself to the brehon law, or march law, he 
should be adjudged a traitor. 

Again, because the English at that time, made war and 
peace with the bordering enemy at their pleasure, they 
were expressly prohibited to levy war upon the Irish, 
without special warrant and direction from the state. 

Again, it was made penal to the English to permit the 
Irish to creaght or graze upon their lands: to present 
them to ecclesiastic^ benefices; to receive them into any 
monasteries, or religious houses, or to entertain any rf 
their minstrels, or rhymers, or news-tellers: To impose 
or sess any herse, or foet upon the English subjects 
against their wills, was made felony. And because the 
great liberties of franchises spoken of before, were be* 
come sanctuaries for all malefactors, express power was 
given to the king's sheriffs, to enter into all franchises, 
and there to apprehend all felons and traitors. And last^ 
ly, because the great lords, when they levied forces for 
the pubhc service, did lay unequal burthens upon the 
gentlemen and freeholders, it was ordained that four war^ 
dens of the peace in every county, should set down and 
appoint what men and armour every man should bear 
according to his freehold, or other ability of his estate. 
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These, and other laws, tending to b genn'al rcfottnu- 
6on, were enacted in that poiliainent. And the execu- 
tion oftfaese laws, togetliet with the presence ot' the king's 
son, mude a aatable alteration in the stnte and manner* 
of this people, within the space of seven years, which trae 
the term of this prince's lieutenancy. 

For all tlie discourses that I have seen of the decs; of 
Ireland, dn agree in this, that the presence of the lord 
LioDcl, and these statutes of Kjlkeniiy,,did restore the 
finglish govenunenl, in the degener&te colonim, for di- 
ven years. And the slUute of the tenth of Henry the 
seventh, which rcTivetb and coiiGrmeth the statutes of 
Kilkenny, doth confirm as much. For it declareth, that 
as long aa these laws were put in use and execution, this 
land continued in prosperity and honour. And aince they 
were not executed, the suhjects rebelled and digressed 
from their allegiance, and the land fell to ruin and deso- 
lation. And withal, we find the effectof these laws in 
the pipe-tolls, and plea-rolls of this kingdom; for from the 
:i6th of Edward the third, when this prince entered in- 
to his government, till the beginning of Kichard the sec- 
ond's reign, we find the revenue of the crown both cer- 
tain and casual, in Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, ac- 
t^ounted for; and that the king's writ did run and the com- 
mon law was executed in all of tliese provinces. I join 
with these laws the personal presence of the king's son; 
as a concurrent cause of this reformation. "Jiecause the 
people of this land, both English and Irish, out of a natu- 
ral pride, did ever love and desire to be governed by great 
persons." And therefore, 1 may here justly take occasion 
to note, that first the absence of the kings of England, 
and next the absence of those great lords, who were in- 
heritors of those mighty seigniories of Leinster, Ulster, 
Connaught, and Meth, have been main causes why thii 
kingdom was not reduced in so many ages 

Touching the absence of our kings, three of them only 
since the Norman contiuest, have made royal journies in- 
to (his land; namely, kmg Henry the second, king John, 
and king Hicliard the second. And yet they no sooner 
arrived here, but that all the Irish (as if they had bees 
but one man) submitted themselves, took oaths of fidel- 
ity, and gave pledges and hostages to continue loyal; 
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and if any of those kings had continued here in pereos 
a coTnpetent time, till they had settled both English and 
Irish in their several possessions, and had set the law in t 
due course throughout the kingdom; these times wherein 
wc live had not gained the honour of the final conqaest 
and reducing of Ireland. For the king (saith Solomon) 
ilissipal omne malum intuitu suo. But when Moses was 
ahsentin the mount, the people committed idolatry; and 
when there was no king in Israel, every man did whit 
seemed best in his own eyes. 

And therefore, when Alexander had conquered the 
nast part of the world, and demanded of one what wu 
the fittest place for the seat of his empire, he brouffbt 
and laid a dry hide before him, and desired him to set lis 
foot on the one side thereof; which being done, all. the 
other parts of the hide did rise up; but when he did sethii 
iuot in the middle of the hide, all the otlier parts lay fiat 
and even: which was a lively demonstration, that if t 
prince keep his residence in the border of his domin- 
ions, the remote parts will easily rise and rebel against 
him: but if he make the centre thereof his seat, he shall 
t asily keep them in peace and obedience. 

Touching the absence of the great lords: All writers de 
impute the decay and loss of Leinster to the absence of 
the l>inglish lords, who married the five daughters of 
William Marshall, earl of Pembroke, to whom that great 
soinrnioiy descended, when his five sons who inherited the 
same successively, and during their time, held the same 
in peace and obedience to the law of England, were all 
dead without issue: which happened about the fortieth 
y(iar of king [lenry the third: for the eldest being mar- 
ried to Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, who in right of lus 
wife, had the marshal ship of England; the second, to War- 
ren de Mountchensey, whose sole daughter and heir was 
matched to William deValentia, half brother to king Hen- 
ry the third, who by that match was made earl of Pem- 
broke; the third, to Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester; 
the fourth to -'' ilHam Ferrers earl of Darby; the fifth to 
William de Bruce lord of Brecknock. These great lords, 
bavin? greater inheritances in their own right in England, 
than they had in Ireland in right of their wives, and yet 
each of the copartners, had an entire county allotted fivr 
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her purparty, as is before declared, could not be drawn 
to make their personal residence in this kingdom; but 
managed their estates here, by their seneschals and ser- 
vants: And to defend their territories against the bor- 
dering Irish, they entertained some of the natives, who 
pretended a perpetual title to those great lordships. For 
the Irish, after a thousand conquests and attainders by 
our law, would in those days pretend title still, because 
by the Irish law no man could forfeit his land. These 
natives taking the opportunity in weak and desperate 
times, usurped those seigniories; and so Donald Mac Art 
Cavanagh, being entertained by the earl of Norfolk, made 
liimself lord of the county of Catherlough; and Lisagh 
O' vloore being trusted by the lord Mortimer, who married 
the daughter and heir of the lord Bruce, made himself 
lord of the lands in Leix, in the latter end of king Edward 
the second's reign, as is before declared. 

Again, the decay and loss of Ulster and Connauffht is 
attributed to this; that the lord William Burke, the last 
earl of that name, died without issue-male; whose ances- 
tors, namely, the red earl and sir Hugh de Lacy, before 
him, being personally resident, held up their greatness 
there, and kept the English in peace, and the Irish in 
awe: but when those provinces descended upon an heir 
female, and an infant, the Irish over-ran Ulster, and the 
younger branches of the Burkes usurped Connaught. 
And therefore the ordinance made in England, the tliird 
of Richard the second, against such as were absent from 
their lands in Ireland, and gave ^^^wo' third parts of the 
profits unto the king, until they retdl^ed, or placed a suf- 
ficient number of men to defend the same, was grounded 
upon good reason of state: which ordinance was put in 
execution for many years after, as appeareth by sim^y 
seizures made thereupon, in the time of king RicfeMWpe 
rjccond, Henry the fourth, Henry the fifth, and Hen^rthe 
sixth, whereof there remain records in the remembran- 
cer's office here. Among the rest, the duke of Norfolk 
himself was not spared, but was impleaded upon this or- 
dinance, for two parts of the profits of Dorbury's island, 
and other lands in the county of Wexford, in the time of 
king Henry the sixth. And afterwards, upon the same 
reason of state, all the lands of the house of Norfolk, of 
Cc 
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th(? oiirl of Shrewsbury, the lord Berkley, and others, who 
ii:ivin<T hiuds in ireiand, kept their continual residence 
in Kni^iaiid, wore entirely resumed by the act of absen- 
tees, made in the twenty-eighth year of king Henry tbe 
eitfiith. 

But now anrain, let us look back and see how long the 
efTcct of that reformation did continue, which was begun 
by Lionel duke of Clarence, in the fortieth year of king 
Edward the third, and what courses have been held, to 
reduce and reform this people, by other lieutenants and 
governors since that time. 

Tlie i'intjlish colonies being in some good measure re- 
formed by the statutes of Kilkenny, djd not' utterly fall 
away into barbarism again, till the wars of the two houses 
had almost destroyed both these kingdoms; for in that 
miserable time, the Irish found opportunity, without op- 
position, to biinish the English law and government out of 
all the provinces and to continc it only to the English pale. 
Uowheit, in the mean time, between the government of 
the duke of Clarence, and the beginning of those civil 
wars of York and Lancaster, we find that the state of 
England did sundry times resolve to proceed in this work 
of retormation. 

For first, king Richard the second sent over sir Nicho- 
las Dagworth to survey the possessions of the crown, and 
to call to account the officers of the revenue; next to 
draw his JOnglish subjects to manure and defend their 
lands in Ireland, he made that ordinance against absen- 
tees, spoken of before. Again, he shewed an excellent 
example of justice upon sir Philip Courtney, being hii 
lieutenant of that kingdom, when he causecl him to be 
arrested by sj)pcial commissioners, upon complaint made 
of sundry grievous oppressions and wrongs, which, during 
his government, he had done unto tliat people. 

After this, the parhament of England did resolve that 
Thomas duke of (iloucoster, the king's uncle, s^hould be 
employed in the reformation and reducing of that king- 
dom; the fame whereof was no sooner bruited in Ireland, 
but all the Irish were ready to submit themselves before 
his coming, so much the very name of a gieat personage, 
esj)ecially of a prince of the blood, did ever prevail with 
ihis people. But the king and his minions, who were 
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i.f ever jealous of this duke of Gloucester, would not suffer 
i him to have the honour of that service; but the king him- 
•f self thought it a work worthy of his own presence and 
pains: and thereupon himself in person made those two roy- 
al journies mentioned before; at which time he received the 
submissions of all the Irish lords and captains, who bound 
themselves both by indenture and oalh to become and con- 
tinue his loyal subjects. And withal, laid a particular pro- 
ject for a civil plantation of the mountains and maritime 
counties, between Dublin and Wexford, by removing all 
the Irish septs from thence, as appeareth by the covenant 
between the earl marshal of England and those Irish 
septs, which are before remembered, and are yet preser- 
ved, and remain of record in the king's remembrancer's 
oflice at V\ estminster. Lastly, this king being present 
in Ireland, took special care to supply and furnish the 
courts of justice with able and sufficient judges; and, t« 
that end, he made that grave and learned judge, sir Wil- 
liam ilankeford, chief justice of the king's bench here, 
who afterwards for his service in this realm was made 
chief justice of the king's bench in England, by king 
Henry tHe fourth, and did withal associate unto William 
Sturmy, a well-learned man- in the law, who likewise 
came out of England with the king, that the legal pro- 
ceedings, which were out of order too, as all other things 
in that realm were, might be amended, and made formaJ.. 
according to the course and precedents of England. But 
all the good purposes and projects of this king were in- 
terrupted and utterly defeated by his sudden departure 
out of Ireland, and unhappy deposition from the crown 
of England. 

Howbeit, king Henry the fourth intending likewise to 
prosecute this noble work, in the third year of his reign 
made the lord Thomas of Lancaster, his second son, lieu- 
tenant of Ireland: who came over in person and accept- 
ed again the submissions of divers lordis and captains, as 
is before remembered; and held also a parliament, wheie- 
in he gave new life to the statutes of Kilkenny, and made 
other good laws tending to the reformation of the king- 
dom. But the troubles raised against the king, his father, 
in England, drew him home again so soon, as that seed 
of reformation took no root at idl, neither had his service 
in that kind any good effect or success 
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After this, the state of England had no leisure to think 
of a general reformation in this reahn, till the civil dis- 
tentions of Kn^laixl were appeased, and the peace oftfait 
kingdom settled hy king Henry the seventh. 

For albeit, in the time of king. Henry the sixth, Richard 
duke of York, a prince of the blood, of great wisdom and 
valour, and heir to a third part of the kingdom at leut, 
being earl of Ulster and iord of Counaught and Meth, 
was sent the king's lieutenant into Ireland, to recover and 
reform that realm: where he was resident in person for 
the greatest part of ten years, yet the truth is, he aimed 
at another mark, which was the crown of iilngland; and 
therefore he tliought it no policy to disgust either the 
Knglihh or Irish by a course of reformation, but sought by 
all means to please tlicm, and by popular courses to steal 
awa^' their hearls, to the end he might strengthen his par- 
ly when he should set on foot his title, as is before dedir 
red: whicii policy of his took such effect as that he drew 
uver with him into Kngland the flower of all the hugliflh 
colonies, especially of Ulster and Meth, whereof many 
noblemen and gentlemen were slain with him at Wake- 
field, as is likewise before remembered. And after his 
death, when the wars between the houses were in their 
heat, almost all the good English blood, which 
left in Ireland, was spent in those civil dissentions; 
the Irish became victorious over all, without blood or 
sweat: only that Httle canton of land called the Lngliflli 
pale, containing four small shires, did maintain a boider- 
iiig war with the Irish, and retain the form of Knglish gov- 
ernment. 

But out of that little precinct there were no lords. 
knights, or bnrgesses, summoned to the parliament; neith- 
er did the king's writ run in any other part of the kingdom; 
and yet upon the marches and borders, which at that time 
wcie grown so large, as they took up half Dublin, half 
Meth, and a third part of Kildare and Lowth; there was 
no law in use but the march-law. which in the statutes of 
Kilkenny is said to be no law but a lewd custom. 

So that upon the end of these civil wars in ?* ngland, the 
Knrrlisu law and government was well nigh banished out 
of Irelan.l, thai no foot'Stcpor print was left of any for- 
nior reformation 
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Then did king Henry the seyenth send over sir Edward 
Poynings to be his deputy, a right worthy servitor, both 
in war and peace. The principal end of his emjdojrment 
was to expel Perkin Warbeck out of this kingdom; but 
that service being performed, that worthy deputy JSnding 
nothing but a common misery, took the best course he 
possibly could to establish a commonwealt|i in Ireland: . 
and to that end he held a parliament, no less famous than 
that of Kilkenny and more available for the reformation 
of the whole kingdom. For whereas all wise men did 
ever concur in opinion, that the readiest way to reform 
Ireland, was to settle a form of ^vil government there, 
conformable to that of England. ' To bring this to pass, 
sir Edward Poyninigs did pass an act whereby all th» 
statutes made in England before that time, were enacted, 
established, and male of force in Ireland. Neither did 
he only respect the time past, but provided also for the 
time to come; for he caused another law to be made, that 
no act should be propounded in any parliament of Ireland. 
but such as should be first transmitted into England, and 
approved by the king and council there, as good and ex- 
pedient for that land, and so returned back again under 
the great seal of England. This act, though it ae^ed,fru> 
ma facie, to restrain the liberty of the subjects 6£ Ireland, 
yet was it made at the prayer of the commons, upon just 
and important cause. 

For the governors of that realm, especially such as were 
of that country birth, had laid many oppressiona upon the 
commons; and amongst the rest, they had imposed laws 
upon them, not tending to the generd good, but to serve 
private turns, and to strengthen their particular factions. 
This moved them to refer all laws that were to be pass- 
ed in Ireland, to be considered, corrected, and allowed, 
first by the statp of England, which had always been ten- 
der and careful of the good of this people, and had long 
since made them a civil, rich, and happy nation, if their 
own lords and governors there had not sent bad intelli- 
gence into EngUind. Besdes this, he took especial or* 
der, that the summons of paiiiainent should go into all 
the shires of Ireland, and not to the four shires only; and 
for that cause especially, he cawed all the acts of parlitp 
ment lately before hoMen by the viscoioit Gomianitewii, 
Cc8 
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Xu t>f rqwaUnI uul BMdv vulil MunMVcr, litnl Uit {w 
liamvi'U (f lt«land niitllM WBUt uu ili--Cfiil or bonuiriili 

I'jnii itm iv.i.' ii~>.l 11 niiL^l-mtl hi' tauvinl a paitieuk 
u< 1 . ' LMild D)i)H--at iPiM 



> 'I 'iiil, nnil »«1 tatvite 

lilt jri;u''_uiiii'M' ii!' Uf iinliu, lir liij um imiil i 
tiilier lawH, aH w«II for Ihc ciM:ti>aHi> of tlie kiii^'« rcveukn. 
oa ihu prfttervaliimeriiif puSilick |)e«r«. 

To HiltBiirc ihe jnnliM nP ilic ciowii, fir^t he tibUtiiid 
a •itlMiljr oTtiroHtj^ms sliillin);* aiut i-iglil jjuuc-t-- 4>u[ <' 
ttVMjr eix sRorv acres Tnniiuti'tt, pnyaltic t't-u'ly for im 

C-M9. No&t, Im ivMiiitied oil ttii- crnwn iMtid wlucb liul 
•(■u ttlieiiaiMl (t'nr ihfl iiKMit imrl) bv Kicbitrd dukoiif 
York: aud luilly, lie ptocurtMl n Kiilisidy oT pouodigv osi 
ol'idl ine>rchantli<iw iiiipoilod ftnd pxport<»d. U> bo prun- 
ed lo tlip cronn in pi>rfi<'t\iity. 

Toprtvorvc Ihc pitNick jicace, hpti^vod tbe nnlulc! 
nf Kilkenny. Mfintuip wilful miirdor hi^H-Ucaxoit: iw 
ca«i»»'d tl«i niBrchnr* lo book ihcir num. for wiium Uirj 
aliuiilil annwur; uid Tc«trainvil tltc makiny vtut or p(atf.K 
wiiliout uracinl commiHEion from Ihi^ itsIuD. 

'riit^claw*. niid Qllters MimpurUnt Biitji«se, for Uw 
making of a nnmnionweultliiu In'lund, wore inndtt i> 
ilie ^vominmi ul'sir tUwud l'».vmii){«. liut ihtrn: U«s 
ihd nol »{>trad ibrir virttie lipj-und tii« Knjflisb pair 
rh<>»)fli tln-y VPTU marie ^cnrrallj lor the wT'olo king- 
(torn; A>r llw (trovmc^'* with'iut ihL' palD, wLicti dufirtg 
titi! W'lrol' VuHc ami LitniMi«tcr, had wtinlly cast oil' tliti ' 
lvn_- Wi C'lviiinienl, wett' nol npl ti> rctoive Uti»sca(! nl" 
rHtiiiiiiiiflnii, Eicciiitsti tlicy vi\- imt first bnikvn sml 
mm:, r. ,1 iijiii. vutli ihf swniil. lii-iidef, tlin Irwh couo- 
'! ■ : ■ ' I iii If! ['Mils of l.lji' liiii^m, 

>' kI. ^* JiJ' ill tlit'iD liitflnKi 

■ ' liiniiiexi-cutioii. Thcro 

f'i' ■ I i.ii>ii>ii& mnde liysir Jidward 

l'f.(.,.iiLi' v.iMi i<l<- jiii.jrl lesbvii'i Bt-t for a lat« Lbat ia 
lirot.-'j. ai"l out I'f luiic of which Ipsaons little u*c can 
be inail^ lill thi' luic li« made tit t:> be played ujioii. 

j^jvl ihol tiie psecwtioii of ail tJiesp laws bad oo grea 
tcr Utilude than ihe palp, it inaiiift::it by the statute of 
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the thirteenth of Henry the eighth, cap. ?. which reci- 
teth, that at that time the fing's laws was obeyed and ex- 
ecuted in the four shires only; and yet the earl of Bur- 
ry was then lieutenant of Ireland, a goremour oauch fear- 
eid of the king's enemies, and exce^Gngly honoured and 
beloved of the king's subjects. And the instructioBB 
given by the state of Ireland to John Allen, master ofthe 
rolls, employed m England near about the same time, 
do declare as much; wherein,' among other things, he is 
required to advertise the kinff^ that ids land of Ireland 
was so much decayed tbit the king's bwi were not obeyed 
twenty miles in compass. Whereupon grew that by-word 
used by the Irish, viz. That ikey dwelt bywest the law, 
'which dwelt beyond the riv^ of the barrow, which is with- 
in thirty miles of Dublin. ^ The same is testified by baron -^ 
Finglas in his discourse of the Decay of Ireland, which -^ 
he wrote about the twentieth year of Mng Henry tj^ * ^ 
the eighth. And thus we see the effect of the refoim£- ^ 
lion which was intended by sir Edward Poynings. 

The next attempt of reformation was made in the twen- 
ty-eighth year of king Henry the eighth, by the lord Leon- 
ard Grey, who was created viscount of Garny in this king- 
dom, and held a parliament, wherein many excellent ia^ji 
were made. But to prepare the minds of the people to 
obey these laws, he began first with a martial course; for, - 
being sent over to suppress the rebellion of the Giraldines, 
w]iich he perfoimed in a few months, he afterwards made 
a victorious circuit round about the kingdom; beginnithg 
in Offaly against O'Connor, who had aided the Giraldinet 
in their rebelUon; and from thence passing along through 
all the Irish counties in Leinster, and so into Munster, 
where he took pledgesofthedegenerateeail of Desmond 
and thence into Connaught, and thence into Ulster; and 
then concluded this warlike progress with the battle of 
Belahoo, in the borders of Meth, as is before remember- 
ed. 

The principal septs of the Irish being, all terrified, and 
most of them broken in this journey, many of their chief 
lords, upon this deputy's return, came to Dubhn, and 
made their submissions to the crown of Enij^land; Hamely, 
the O'Neales and f ^'Relies of Ulster; Mac Mnrrough, 
O'Byrne, and O'Oarrol, of Leinster; and the Burkes of 
Connaught. 
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This jirDparation being made, he first propoonded ooii 
passed ill [larliament those laws which made tlio greal al- 
teratioD in the alale eucleaiastical; nainely. tbc act which 
declared king Henry the eighth to be unprenie head of 
tlie church of IreUnd: Uie act prohibiting ftppeale to the 
ofaarch of Rome', the act for flret fruita and twcntiotb part 
lo he paid to the king; llie act for faculliea and dispeo- 
satioiii; and bmlly, the act that did iiltorly abolish ilic 
usurped authurity of Uia pope. Next, for the iocreaso of 
the king's reveuuo, by oue act ho suppressed sundry «i>- 
hies and religiuus houses, and'fty another act retiuiiied 
the lands of tiie absentees, as is before remomherud. 

And, for the civil government, a special statute vim 
ma.ii<<, to abolish the biack-rents and tfiliuiOB exaciud by 
the Jrish apon (he t^ugltah colonies; and aoother Uw en- 
acted that the English apparel, language, and manner of It- 
ving.should be u«ed by all such as would acktiowlegc IIwid- 
selves the king's subjects. Tliis parliament tieiug eoilmi, 
tlie lard Leonard Grey was suddenly rovok«^, and puita 
death in h-nglaod, so that he lived uot te, ftniab Uie work 
of reformation which he had begun; which, not withstand- 
ing, was Well pursued by his successor sir Anthuiiy Snial 
Leger; unto whom all the lords and chiotWins of the Irmh 
and of the degenerate tCnglisli throughout the kingdoui. 
made their several submissions by indentrire, wliicli wu 
tbc fourth general Bubunsjiion of the Irish insde since tlie 
tirs'i attempt of the conquest of Ireland; whereof the firsl 
\v&^ made to king Henry the second; the second to king 
John; the third to king Richard the second; and his last 
lo sir Anthony Saint Leger, in 33d of Henry U)e eigblk. 

In these indenturea of Bubmisaion, all the f rich lord* do 
acknowledge king Henry the eighth lo he their sovernsn 
lord and king, and desire to be accepted of him as sub- 
jycts. They confess the hang's supremacy in all causes, 
uiid do utterly renounce the pope's jarisdiction; which I 
f.iincc'ive to he worth the noting, becau.'te when the Irish 
had once resolved to obey th<^ king, they made no acrnple 
to renounce the pc^e. And this was not only done bj 
the mere Irish, but the chief of the degenerate Knglisb 
latnilies did perform the same; as Desmond, Barry, and 
lloctie, In Minister; and the liurkes, which boro llie title 
of Mac Willian, in Caaaaugbl. 
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TLe^e aiibmissions bdng llius taken, the lord-deputf Bnd 
cuuncil for the present government of those Irieli coantriea 
made certnin ordinaDcea uf state, nut vgieeabLe altcigcth- 
cr with the rules of tlie law of England; thr rcnsnn 



aj« tbe§e: That king Henry Ue eighth rihonld be accept- 
ed, reputed, and named king of Ireland, by bH the inht- 
bitaiit^of the kin^'domi that all archbisliopB and biahopi 
shoulil be permitted to exercise their jurisdiction in every 
diocese tliruu^hout the land: ihnt lithee should be duly BCt 
out nnil paid; that children should not be admitted to he- 
nctt<.-e:>; that ibr every man-slaughter, and thcfl above 
fourteen pence, coiuniitted in the Iri^h countries, the oflen- 
der should [>!iy a fine of forty pounds; twenty pounds to 
the kinjj, and twenty pounds to the captain of the coun> 
try; and for every theft under fourteen ])ence, a line of 
five inerks nhuuld be paid; forty-«ix shillings and eight 
pence to ihc captain, and twenty shillings to the tanisterr 
that horseinen and kern should not be imposed upon the 
eonimon pe<i])le, to be fed aud mainluincd by them: that 
the maKter should answer for his Eervants, and tlie father 
for his children; that cutting should not be made by the 
lord upon his tenants, to maintain war with his neighbors, 
but only to bear his necessary expenses, kc. 

These ordinances of state being made and published, 
there were noiniiiatcd and appointed in every province, 
certain onlerers or arbitrators, who instead of these Irish 
brehoiis, sbouhl hciir and delnrmine all their conUover- 
dies. Ill (.'onnati^bt, the archhishopof Tuam. the bishop 
of ClonlWt, captain Wakely, and ciiptiiin Ovington. lu 
^MlnEIe^. the bishop of alerl'ord. the bishop of Cork and 
llosH. tlic mayor of Cork, and mayor of You,«hal. In Ul> 
strr. ilie archbishop of Ardmach, and the lord of Lowth. 
And if any dillerence did arise which thi y coi'ld not end, 
eill.er for" ihe diiUculty of the ctiwc, or for the obstinacy 
of the parties <hey were to cetiiry the lord ileputv and 
coiii^cil. who ivottld decide the matler by their authority. 

ITpTup')!-. the Irish caiitpinH of !' sser lerritorir-J. which 
Imd ever been (ippco^i-ed hy the greater and mightier; some 
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wftli n>in(f> oitl. Dtltcn "iiiii boDrnghl, ami oihtm wiU 
«utl|»{n, uul (iii-'itilliigii m |>t»iuiirc, iltd appeal fiujuibu 
la i)i« lord dt.-{iitl}~t *'«>• <>p<^ livnrnig Uinr runipUiuli 
did «l«kf« iirdcr, Uial ilicy elicnitd all utunMlikU'ly i^vai 
up.aii Uie lung; and UmI llie wt-nkur shuald ttavn du ilt-[i<iiit> 
dniH'j iipuD Uir •iratigcr 

l^ilf hr pniTBiiHl m> inudi wiUi Uie iiruiifat of tlion; 
iuiiM)lj.O'Nrmli',t>'Uiu-ii, *nd Jklac WtUiam. utUm ilwf 
WtlliR^jk did paw lutu i o^fluid, and pieaL-niod thciu»ha 
tM liw kiii<i, vim (ticiGUiiuo W'U plrost.-cl to advuicc iliifl 
In Utr. ilr^mo tuu! liitOuur ol'cul*. and lu ^rnal untu 1I119 
(lirir netrersl cottnine*. b; lc(t«re jinlcol. Jiimd**, ilai 
tbi'y mijilit l«arnv''<-'^'t^*=c UMlciTditf ormanncr*, iijoT' 
ten tL-puinn|^ unUi tl>e sinlff', ihr kioe, upuu tlir mplion •( 
ibc KAiati depul;, gimt cacti of ilirtn a hoiiac and lin^ 
neat Diitilin. for tbr oiil<>rlfei"m''ai of ilirii .-(.rrntl inun 
Tim count.- did iltU (toYcmui take tnn-lorui itii- Ini>h,Hl 
Wlllml !»■ U.il ii..t uinff 1.. s.l-..i..-r h.-'.l lU, 1,-jntrar.irf 
|W. 1 "■"■'■■■■■ ■ : .'ii'Md 

U" net m 

^K ■ ■: J.-i-lani 

*ii..,^:,. LfloL^ tliLii i,.iiL'. Uif Uh.Li^ ai ..;.■„,,„( w.TrjtyU 
but iunl* of Iceland; slbeit. indeed, tlxry wuic aUuiMile 
iDUuarclia ibcrt-uC and litid in figlii oil i uyal uiid inipcnif 
]iir;HdicUon uid puwcr tljeie, as they had io IIh.- rcnlmol' 
t.nf^land. And ^til t>ecauiie iu tiic vul^^ai cunoeit, tlw 
nani«ui' king is higher than lh« niune«t' lord: luemndlj, 
tlie assufuiug <if this title bath not a little raised ibc tcnb 
ereigntf of thp king uf Etiglaitd in the minds of Una peo- 
ple: La«lly, tilts deputy brousbt a great angmenuiioa Io 
the king's revenuf^, by disBitiving of' all the mouaslrnca 
and religious bouses ijt Iri'iKrid, tvbicii was dose in ibe 
same pBrhament; and allerwuid, by procuring Albi and 
Cavendiab. two skilful auditors, to be eent aver out at 
t'tij^land, who look an exactaurvcy uf all the jioeaeamam 
oftije thrown, and brougbi many things into chargr. wbicb 
had betii concealed and substracted for many yc^ars be- 
fore. And ibus far did sir Anibony Saini Lcg<>r proceed 
in iho course of reformation; nhich though ii were a good 
bcginninii'. yet wiis it far from reducing Ireland to tlie per- 
fect obedience lo the crown of England. For all tlua 
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while the provinces of Gonnaugbt and Ulster, and a good 
part of Leinster, were not reduced to shire-gironnd. And 
though viunster was anciently divided into counties, the 
pe;>i)le were so degenerate as no justice of assize darstex- 
ecute his commission amongst them; none of the Irish lords 
or tenants were settled in their possessions, by any grant 
or coririrmation from the crown, except the three great «» 
earls before named; who, notwithstanding, did goYem 
their tenants and followers by the Irish or brehon law; so 
as no treason, murder, rape, or theft, committed in those 
countries, was enquired of, or punished by tlMft law of Hn- 
gldud: and consequently no escheat, forfeitnro, or fine, no 
revenue (certain or casual) did accrue to the crown out of 
those provinces. 

i'he next worthy governor that endeavoured to advance 
this reformation, was Thomas earl of Sussex; who hav-^ 
ing thoroughly broken and subdued^the two lao(rt rebel- 
lious and powerful Irish septs in Leinster, namely, the 
Moores and O'Oonnors, possessing the territories! of Lob: 
and OlTaly, did by act of parliament, m the third bxA 
fourth of Phil, and Mariie, reduce those countries into 
two :;everal counties; naming the one the King's and the 
other the Queen's county; which were the first two 
counties that had been made in this kingdom BioiS^r^lUSi , 
twelfth year of king John; at which time the* ^^^^tj^^AV;^ » ,, 
then possessed by the English colonies were reduceiiip^^V'*^* ' 
twelve shires, as is before expressed. ' '^',t^?> . 

This noble earl having thus extended the jurisdictioii'' ':|;\/ 
of the English law into two counties more, was not satis- ^ 
fied with that addition, but took a resolution to divide all * 
the rest of the Irish countries unreduced, into several 
shires; and to that end he caused an act to pass in the 
sa ne parliament, authorizing the lord chancellor, from 
time to time, to award commissions to such persons as 
the lord deputy should nominate and appoint, to view 
and peratnbulate those Irish territories; and thereupon, 
to divide and Umit the same into such and so many sev- 
eral counties as they should think S\; which being 
certified to the lord deputy, and approved by him,- should 
he returned and enrolled in the chancery, and from 
thenceforth be of like force and effect, as if it were done 
by act of parliament. J-^!hl 
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Thm did the cnl of 8ufwx by ei>en a pnnagc U 
Ihn mil g««min>cnt into Ihi unrefVnroinJ {mrtK ^ Ita 
1uii|;ilnR>. but hanicK pioceede^l no furthrr thiin a W 
fatx dM^larod. 

llairWi oAarwirdt. ilniinif the nian of qariiti Rhu 
lictJi. nil ilovry ?lKln«T [wbo Ititli left' bplttnd Inra mz) I 
iMNutmenU oft soocl ^ontfDor in lids land) didMtMh 
pmnue ttat counift which il>or«rl of ^umh-x begin. * 
radocinit \b» Irish couniiMm into ehirt-n, nnd jilui| 
tlMrt-in kbei iA and Mhm miiuMiTnt of tlu: U<r, (fur i» 
hf fiNd* iW ■nnaly. n limitnrT in l^oalnr, pu»c«c^ 
by the «r|M DtTmrTDH'^. oai: ontiro Bliiru l>y ilM.lf, td 
c«ll«d i( the coiimy if l.und'n'd: und aflwr ihu be* 
fiJ. (i iW wli.i!.' pT-.Tinrj! ut~ Canunughl into nsmaalici 
> ■■■'■•. (iiliicJi cunuiiurili all Thomwvl 
'■ il in), Ki>M!f)uUDOn. and I^yirim-) iiil 

. (I ilifi rn linoiJ laws lo livniadr, lud 
,.. I r ^■ ,.iln>r i>4)Tvn:iu, t«ndin(i grr^tl; IuIIm 

tf;"i.rii,jli.ai oi" iliij dingduin. F»r ttrM. In dtminitli tl>« 
<^rcatncNa urthvlhult lurda, aniitainko ttum thcmthc^ 
prndaury of iheraBiinnii jx-opk, tn th<>]MTtiBm«al «M 
lit^ tioUl II KliK. tic did aluilislillifirpretertdodauduiiTp- 
pd <-.n|>lainxhipa, and nil exaciioiw and tixtortioD va6- 
dent tbitreittito, Ntixl, lu settlAtJtvtr ii«i^tatieswid|>M- 
acMioti* in fhi- course of >nlii>n(aii», according lo A> 
counteurihrcotniiKinliiw, hecawsfdan act iwnasSt vhcR- 
by ilie lor d di^puty wa.i authotiatMl lo nccepl tlittr BUirWK 
dors, and ri> ro-jtruiU esftutes unto lluint, to Irald of ihe 
crown by Knglirti trnurcfe and »-ivices. AjLtiin, favtnuR 
lilt- iufnrior sort were loosu and poor, and uoi amenable lo 
tilt! litw; he provided l>y aQotlmr act. that fivi- of th« Itttl 
ami oldtiGii {>(>rtionB uf tfvaty sept sbuutcl briii}: in oil ihi 
idle poraoud ofihcir surname, tohe juotifiod liy thn ln« 
Moriravet, to gi»e a civil education t* the youth ofUae 
land in the lime lo come, proviaion was made by snollift 
taw, that there sliouid he one iTec^ackool. at least, erected 
in pvery diocese ofihe kingdom. Andlastly, toinureoad 
acquaint the people of Munetcr and Coimau^)}! '« ' ' 
En;{]iflh goTernmenl agaiu, which had not been 
amoiiK them for the sjtacc of two hundrad yoars belbn' 
ho inatiiiiled two prcsiden(;y courU in iIkhp two pnvi» 
co«, pjadnif air ' dward Fitlon, in Connauglit. utd air Mk^ 
Toirot in Muosttir. 
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To augment the king's revenue in the same parliament, 
upon the attainder of Shane Q'Neale, he resumed and 
vested in the crown more than half the province of Uls- 
ter; be raised the customs upon the principal commodi* 
ties of the kingdom; he reformed the abuses of the ex- 
chequer, by many good orders and instructions sent out 
of England; and lastly, he established the composition of 
the pale, in heu of purveyance and sess. of soldiers. 

1 hese were good proceedings in the "work of reformap 
tion, but there were many defects and omissions withal; 
for though he reduced all Connaugbt into counties, fae 
never sent any justices of assize to visit thtt province, 
but placed commissioners there, who governed it only in 
a course of discretion; part martial and part civil. AgaiD^ 
in the law that doth abolish the Irish captain-ships, he' 
gave way for the reviving thereof again, by exceptiid^ 
such as should be granted by letters patents finxn tke 
crown, which exception did indeed take away the force 
of that law. For no governor during queea Etizabeth'i 
reign, did refuse to grant any of those captain-Qhips of 
any pretended Irish lord who would desire; and with his 
thankfulness deserve the same. And again, though tiiie> 
greatest part of Ulster were vested by act of paiiiameal 
ill the actual and real possession of the ciown; yet was 
there never any seizure made thereof, nor a|iy part there* 
of brought into charge, but thq Irish were permitted to 
take all the profits, without rendering any duty or ac- 
knowledgment for the same; and though the name of O' 
Neale was damned by that act, asoid the assuming thereof 
made high treason; yet after that, was Hrlegh liOynnogh 
suffered to bear that title, and to intrude upon the pos- 
sessions of the crown, ^nd was yet often entertained by 
the state with favor. Neither were these lands resumed 
by the act of the 11th of Elizabeth, neglected only (for 
the abbies and religious houses in Tyronne, Tirconnell, 
and Fermanagh, though they were dissolved in the 83d of 
Henry the eighth, were never surveyed nor reduced into 
charge, but were continually pcJsessed by the religious 
persons) until his majesty that now is, came to the crown; 
and that which is more strange, the donations of bishop- 
ricks, being a flower of the crown, which the kings of 
England did ever retain in all their dominioQe^phen UWk 
pope's usurped authority was at the highest ifSkmf^wort 
Dd '■'-> 
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three bisliopricks in Lister; namely, Derrj, Raplio, and 
Clogliee, which neither queen Elizabeth, nor any uf her 
progenitors did ever bestow, though they were the an- 
doubted patrons thereof. So as king James was the first 
kin<; of England that did ever supply those sees with 
bishops, which is an argument either of great negligence, 
or of great weakness in the state and governors of those 
times. And thus far proceeded sir Henry Sidney. 

After him, sir John Perrot, who held the last parlia- 
ment in this kingdom, did advance the reformation in 
three princij)al points. First, in establishing the grcit 
composition of Connaught, in wliich service the wi»dom 
and industry of sir Richard Hingham did concur with him; 
next, in reducing tlic un-reformed parts of Ulster, into 
seven sliires; namely, Ardmagh.Monaghan, Tyrone, Cole- 
raine, Donagall, Fermanagh and Cavaii; tliough in his 
time the law was never executed in these new counties 
by any shcriiTs or justices of assize, but the people left to 
be ruled still by their own barbarous lords and laws; and 
lastly, by vesting in the crow^n the lands of Desmond and 
his adherents in Munster, and planting the same with 
Entrlisli, though that plantation was imperfect in mauj 
points. 

After sir John Perrot, sir William Fitz- Williams did 
good service in two otlier points. First, in raising a 
composition in Munster, and then, in settling the posses- 
sions both of the lords and tenants in Monaghan, which 
was one of the last acts of state, tending to the refor- 
mntion of the civil government that was performed in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Thus we see by what degrees, and what policy and 
success the governors of this land, from time to time, 
sinc(» the bej^inning of the reign of king Edward the 
third, have endeavoured to reform and reduce tliis peo- 
ple to the ])orfect obedience of the crown of England; 
and we find, that before the civil wars of York and Lan- 
caster, they did chiefly endeavour to bring back the de- 
generate English colonics to their duty and allegiance, 
not respecting the mere Irish, whom they reputed as ali- 
ens or enemies of the crown. But after king Henrv the 
s<'ventli had united the roses, they laboured to reduce 
both English and Irish together: which work, to what 
pass and perfection it was brought in the latter end of 
qvieen Elizabeth's reign, hath been before declared. 
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Whereof sometimes when I do consider, I do in mine 
own conceit compare these later governors, who went 
about to reform the civil affairs in Ireland, unto some of 
the kings of Israel, of whom it is said, that they were 
good kings; they did not cut down the groves and high 
places, but suffered the people still to burn inscense, and 
commit idolatry in them: so sir Anthony saint Legef, the 
earl of Sussex, sir Henry Sidney, and sir John Perrot, 
were good governors, but they did not abolish the Irish 
customs, nor execute the law in the Irish countries, but 
suffered the people to worship their barbarous lords, and 
to remain utterly ignorant of their dutiea to God and the 
king. 

And now I am come to the happy reign of my most 
gracious lord and master king James; in whose time, as 
there hath been a concurrence of many great felicities, 
so this among others may be numbered in the first rank, 
that all the defects in the government of Ireland, spoken 
of before, have been fully supplied in the first nine years 
of his reign. In which time there hath been more done 
in the work and reformation of this kingdom^ than in tho 
four hundred and forty years, whicfi are past since this 
conquest was first attempted. 

Howbeit I have no purpose in this discourse, to set 
forth at large, all the proceedings of the state here in re- 
forming this kingdom, since his majesty came to the 
crown, for the parts and passages thereof are so many, as 
to express them fully, would require several treatises. 
Besides, I, for my part, since I have not flattered the for- 
mer times, but have plainly laid open the noghgence and 
errors of every age that is past, would not willingly seem 
to flatter the present, by amplifying the diUgence and 
true judgment of those servitors, that have laboured in 
this vineyard, since the beginning of his majesty's happy 
reign. 

I shall therefore summarily, without any amplification 
at all, shew in what manner, and by what degrees, all the 
defects which I have noted before in the government of 
this kingdom, have been supplied since his majesty's hap- 
py reign began; and so conclude those observations con- 
cerning the state of Ireland. 
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rirat than, imtrhiti^ Uw mKrlinl oJlkira. I ohall uraili 
•■5 litllo, in fcgofd llMt lh« W«r nrtnch itDialieil Ui( cw- 
lineal oflrohitd, wu cndvd ainiont in tlio iiieUnt. via 
i)H) uown <Iueau)t<l itpna hi» maji^ittv-. uid bo ibenit 
ni«iiiod no ocrwion tn lUnAnd tlia fortiirt cnura oauiiiiil' 

led La the unMacuuon brihe war. ffowbeil, 

luijtfiy hatn Mill tniinUiitpd an annjr hrrc. lu weD ftrt 
•CBUniiry afiniinial tl><<ti. u toiiivi- strfinglll and Cuu)r 
kaoco lo Uip rifit ma^nmralc: 1 (iiay jiinily uWfve. ib: 
itiiaannjr liitb WH l>cvti fod niili mm ninl Itvery. nr?ra 
witb which rXtmli'Dis liN- anldini lialli Uocu nMiridbpC^ 
•iHtumw nrfucmcr |<nj»*'ii. txil buth lircn as Ju>!i!y(nl 
h>)«IIt paut, as ere* imnre in l!n woriil iliil ftay faif ox* 
or war Bn«ilo>, wli'm tbw did orui: wn iH-esaua b( 
anipluTitK^M fnt hia nnnr aeninti ttut rvlicl O'Dupheflii; 
ni-«tli«r 4m) hb raaJ'^MT itrluv tht- rc-inrorcing ilivrt-oflMl 
tiuuniljr wnt •ni>)>)ie« nut at KnglaDdaui] fto(it]aBil,'Bti> 
iber <Rd thr marital mru ilaUjr or proa^culo d>e sct«ki 
faintlr. but diil fmltiwiUiiiueivclitluit fire, whurrli^ thmr 
advca wnuU bave bora iho waraiM, the Inngnr il tiiJ 
nmtinnMl. aj> well tij the inriKfaac i>r their uiilsfiunDinil, 
H.s by t)onti«* a&d HpoU af the cotintry. Aud tboa ttiocli 
I tlidught fit In aolh, louciung the ttniondnunit c»f ilw 
rar« ill iho nwrlinl lUFatrii. 

tinnandly, for lbi-«u(>pty of thn(lfff<[>cis mihe eint^ 
otnifKtnt, thnw couroes hnfr Ixicn jiursucd s»ee his nit 
(umIi'm prcwpcruu* rt'ipit bi^u. 

Firrit, aJktt'it, u|»oii iliu cud of the Trar, vhricliv TV 
i-onc's HntT«(sal rel)pllii>ii was suppres^d, iho cuiiiils flT 
the |K!OplD were broken afid propored to ol>cdi«nc« ol 
i\n- Inw; yet the Mate, >ipon good reason, did (Miiceivr, 
thai tlic jiiiblic p^nce could not be acitled. till the Iwarti 
of the people wore alsu iiuieled, by seciirinj; them fmnl 
the dsnger of tlio Inw. which the uioat pafi of ihRin had 
■nmrrcd OIMj way or otlicr, iti that grejil ami g.^uotal con- 

Tberofore, first by a trc"<^'a' i^^l t>f atat^ cullis) tliir 
act of oblivion, pubti^iod by proclamation Umlcr ilji! 
f.'r«at-spal, altolfenceci agtucat the i-rciwn, ami all partac- 
uliirtrMpasaea botwcen subject aiid aut^ect,dune el any 
tintc before his inajeBTy'0 reign, wtre, to all aticb as woald 
WRw ia to the juatiooa of ataxt by a certain (jay, and 
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diaim the benefit of this act, pardoned, remitted, and ut* 
terly extinguished, never to be revived or called in ques* 
tion. And by the same proclamation, all the Irish, who, '' 
for the most part, in former times, were left under tyran* 
ny of their lords and chieftains, and had no defence car 
justice from the crown, were received into his majesty V 
immediate protection. This bred such comfort and «e 
curity in the hearts of all men, as thereupon ensued the 
calmest and most universal peace, that ever was seen in 
Ireland. 

The public peace being thus established, the state pro- 
ceeded next to establish the pubUc justice in every part 
of the realm. And to that end, sir Goorge Carey, who 
was a prudent governor^ and a just, and made a ftdr en- 
try into the right way of refurming this kingdom, did ui 
the first year of his majesty's reign, make tl^ first aher* 
iffs that ever were made in Tyrone and Tyreonnel^ and 
shortly after sent sir Edmund Pelham chief baroo, ^tad 
myself thither, the first justices of assize that ever sat in 
those countries: and in that circuit, we visited all the 
shires of that province besides; which visitation, though it 
were somewhat distastefiil to the Irish knrds, wes sweet 
and most welcome to the common people; who, dbeit 
they were rude and barbarous, yet they quicUy vppf^ 
bended the difference between the tyranny aUd a^MS* 
sion under which they lived before, and the just govern* 
nient and protection which we promised unto them^for 
the time to come. 

The law having made her progress into lAster with se 
good success, sir Arthur Chichester, who with singular 
industry, wisdom, and courage, hath now for the space of, 
seven years and more, prosecuted the great work of re* 
formation, and brought it well near to an absolute perfec- 
tion, did in the first year of his government, establish two 
other new circuits for justices of assize; the <me in Con- 
naught and the other in Munster- I call them new cir- 
cuits, for that, although it be manifest by many records, 
that justices itinerant have in former times been sent in- 
to all the shires of Munster, and some part of Cennaught; 
yet certain it is, that in two hundred 3re«rs before, I speak 
much within compass, no sudh cemmission had been ez» 
ecuted in either of these. two provinces. But now, the 
DA 2 
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«ffealc rrnlm bviMji <livi^i?il into shiro*. »nd erci 
iBf t«f rilorr, wti*r«*of miy HwitK wm nu<lv in wli«t 

M-riiiin, •'iiiiMiB If"" n-i 

Mliitll«(tr>orUllHliTi. ' 

Mill nIM ltn! cooiin 

unK, wlHtli wrrv «vtii -...-.,. i.it -.. . 

iwl«, DTP bfi u)n« ek*U ari'i •|Wiul ifiultutiia liH-tcvl, u» 
stTunvr "f |t«' poWlr jiistKc «orp derived into «my ^ 
«if tl.il.irij.Jjii, imi tlif hincfil nnd I'rotpclioo of thiols' 
ofT' ' ■" ■ 'I Iiiali M Em^iib, 

«i ' ''J reason wliBit- 

lii, ■ ■ '■ pirew Kiciuit 

B- ll ■ ' ■ ; ■ ■ ■■'-ii pami. A«l 

Ifcpj'-fi'ff ilic (iiMiibir 'ifihr piilL'ifl ir> f-Ti!rv becirh ■» 
incimacd, wkicJi i!im'>w rmrt hnirTcar. like good pliii- 
«l»inlheli4ei4-iiil (■[Jn'icnoTrirrlrF, cam tin- liglit at! 
inflneDc^ of jaBtir^. round thimt ili<> kmsdoni; vhKn!*i 
llM-citQUfli jn foniirr linn-^ wnni round Bbo> It UUEpfki 
HIcc the drcuit of tIio Cinorora ptxMit the [lolo. 

QnafBTiu mflrwrf tfcit tvmvrlilur ortc. 

Upuii thcM viiiitiitiowi of justie«, whereby thejuituid 
lianutiirtUe fnw of f'^nsUnri was iiopanod and cpnmwiii- 
iiaif>il to tUitiie Iiisl), tlmo (ulhtnod these Excellent god 

('iMt. Uic coniiunD pcijjtln wt^re taujhl liy lH<! jwalicei 
oi" utisfl, tlmt they veto freff sul'jei:ls to Ihc kings of 
Knsland, snd not slftveo and vaMftls to Uteir prcttuded 
lords. That the cuitings, cosKeriee^ »ewin|i8. and oilier 
Mlortiona of iJif lords, wt-rfc unUmful. and Ihal ihey 
■lionld not any more submit ih^mf^etvce therrunto. emkc 
iltt-y were now uihI^ the |«otPctionot'«i jii«t and inigbty 
n pritice, as both nould and could piotoct them front all 
wi'iiiigs and oppressions. They ^nvr< b willing eai unto 
lijf so lensons; and ijiereupon. the groalnesi anid power of 
these Irish lords over the pt-o[)lc, suddc-uly fell and TaA- 
ishetl, when their opprosBions and extorti'ina w»re t«luto 
away, which did ntdntam their grealJi«s». 1 n«Hnilch, a* 
divcra of thrill, who f[>rm«rl mad iheimelvc* owners of 
all, liy force, weie now by the kw reduced to this potal, 
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tliat wantmgmeaiM to defray their ord^ary charges, they 
resorted ordinarily to the lord deputy, and made petition, 
that by license and warrant of the stale, they might take 
some aid and contribution from their people; as well to- 
discharge their former debts, as for competent mainte^ 
nance in time to eome. Bui some of them being impatient 
of this dimonition, fled out of the< reaim to foreign coun- 
tries. Whereupon, we may well obserye, Ihat, 'las extor- 
tion did banish the<dd English freehold^, who could not 
live but under the law; ea the law did^ banish the Irish 
lord, who could not live but by es;tortion. 

Again, these circuits of justice^ did upon, ibfb end o£ 
the war, more terrify the loose a&didle peikmSy than the 
execution of the martial law, thovgh it were more quick 
and sudden; and in a short time after, did so clear t}ie 
kingdom of thieves, and other capital ofienideai, as 1 daf« 
afHrm, that for the space of five years last past, there 
have not been found so many malefiwlors worthy of daafdlL 
in all the six circuits of this realsi* which is now divided 
into thirty-two jshires at large, as in one cjreuiiof six 
shires; namely, the western circuit in England; for the 
truth is, that in tiqie of peace, the Irish lue more fearful 
to offend the law, than the English, or any other nation 
whatsoever. 

Again, whereas the greatest advantage that the Irisbi 
had of us in all their rebelhons, was, our ignorance c^ 
their countries, their persons, and their actions. Since 
the law and her ministers have had a passage among them, 
all their places of fastness have been discovered and laid 
open; all their passes cleared, and notice taken of every 
person that is able to do either good or hurt. It is known,* 
not only how they live, and what they do, but it is fore- 
seen what they purpose or intend to do. Insomuch, as 
Tyrone hath been heard to complain, that he had so ma- 
ny eyes watching over him, as he could not drink a full 
carouse of sack, but the state was advertised thereof,. 
within few hours after. And therefore, those allowan- 
ces which I find in the ancient pipe-rolls, pro guidagio 
tt spiagio, may be well spared at this day.. Under sher- 
iffs and baihtfs-errant, are better guides and spies in the 
time of peace, than any were found in the time of was. 
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Moreover, tliese civil assemblies at assizes and sessions 
have reclaimed the Irish from their wildixess, caused 
them to cut off their glibs and long hair; to convert their 
mantles into cloaks; to conform themselves to the man- 
ner of England in all their behaviour, and outward forms. 
And because they find a great inconvenience in moving 
their suits by an interpreter, they do for the most part 
send their children to schools, especially to learn the En- 
glish language. So as we may conceive and hope, that 
the next generation will in tongue and heart, and every 
way else, become English; so as there will be no differ- 
ence or distinction, but the Irish sea, betwixt us. And 
thus we see a good conversion, and the Irish game turned 
again. 

For heretofore the neglect of the law made the En- 
glish degenerate, and become Irish; and now, on the 
other side» the execution of the law doth make the Irish 
grow civil and become English. 

Lastly, these general sessions now do teach the people 
more obedience, and keep them more in awe, than did 
the general hostings in former times. These progres- 
ses of the law renew and confirm the conquest of Ireland 
every half year, and supply the defect of the king's ab- 
sence in every part of the realm; in that every judge sit- 
ting in the seat of justice, doth represent the person of 
• jie king himself 

These effects hath the establishment of the public 
peace and justice produced, since liis majesty's happy 
rei^rn began. 

Ilowbeit, it was impossible to make a commonwealth 
in Ireland without performing another service, which was 
the settling of all the estates and professions, as well of 
Irish as English, throughout the kingdom. 

For, altlioiigli that in the twelfth year of queen EJiza- 
betb, a si)ecial law was made which did enable the lord 
deputy to take surrenders, and re-grant estates to the 
Irish (upon signification of her majesty's pleasure in that 
behalf;) yet were there but few of the Irish lords that 
made offer to surrender during her reign; and they who 
made surrend(;rs of entire countries, obtained grants of 
the whole again to themselves only: and to no other; and 
11 in demesne. In passing of which grants, there v"«c 
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no care taken of the inferior septs of people, inhabiting 
snd possessing these countries under them, bat they held 
their several portions in course of tanishry and gavel- 
kind, and yielded the same Irish duties and exactiond, as 
they did before — So thai upon every such surrender and 
grant there was but one freeholds made in a whole 
country, which was the lord himself; all the rest were:but 
tenants at will, or rather t^iants in villenage» and were 
neither fit to be sworn injuries, nor to perform any public 
service-— And by tfisaon of the uncertainty of their es- 
tates, did utterly neglect to build, ortq plsnt, or to im- 
prove the land. And therefore, all2ioug)i'4be.lord wai 
.become the king's tenant, his country wl^l ihawkit refern^ 
ed thereby, but remained in the former bailmrism ukji 
desolation. ' , v . 

Again, in the same queen's time, there wer^joany Irisli 
lords who did not fiiirreftdei»>et obtained kstteqi patents 
of the captainshi]^ of Iheir cofpntiies, as4 ef -ell jbiide and 
duties belonging to thoeee«i^Mi^[alup0. j..FcipK.ftheslat|^ 
whichdoes o^emn and ^koitft tbose leepleiAiilf .wvp^ 
by the Irish, doth gii^e fom^^ ^he lovdL 4)^1; tofcanl 
the same4)y letters psEltiglghrllewbeit, theseJansboapteiip^ 
and likewise the English, who were made senMsbule of 
the Irish countries, did, by oolour of these gnmtSicandaii- 
der pretence of government, daim an Irish smgiiiory; afid 
exercise plain tyranny over the common pe<^^ And 
this was the fruit that did arise of the letters, patents mrant- 
ed of the Irish countries in the time of qofiiii EHstabeth, 
where before they did extort; and oppress the people onljc 
by colour ofa lewd and barbarous castom; they did after- 
wards use the same extortions and oppressions by war- 
rant umder the great seal of the realm. 

But now, since his majesty came to the crown, two 
special commissions have been sent out of fingland for 
the settling and quieting of all the possessions in Ireland; 
the one for accepting surrenders of the Irish and degen- 
erate English, and for re-granting estates unto them, ac- 
cording to the course of the common law: the other for 
strengthening of defective titles; in the execution of which 
commissions, there hath ever been had a special care, fb 
settle and secure the under-tenants; to the end, there 
might be a repose and establishment of every subject's 
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«staiE^. lord anil tcitani, f'iccholdor antl Umier, thraagb- 
out I lie k'm^iJum. 

U|Mjn surroijilefg, tlila coiuse liatli hetsn lield bora Uio 
bejjiniiiiig; v/ben an [rieh lord dotli offrr to Bitrfonder hu 
cuiintry, hie siurcndot is nM iinmediiitely acct^pted, but i 
coiuiaisiiioa ii> first awifdi^il, to enquire of tlvoe special 
[MtuitA. First, of the qutiDtitv and limils ofthp land vheit- 
of Ir'is reputodownof, N^n, ^low much hiniielf iloth 
hold in deuieanc, a)id liow taach is posseist by his teiuui^ 
and tbllowera. And lliirdly, what naalams. duties, enii 
servliies. he doUi yearly repnivc out of those lands. Ttiw 
inquiisition boing madf and returned, the lands whicliatt 
found to be thetord'e proper possessions in deiueetu!, u» 
drswn into a particular, uDd his ttiati duties, as roiihtir- 
iogs, seBsingf. rents of bullet, and oatmoa), aud Ott like, 
are reassiial>I;r vnlned and reduced into crrtaio sums nf 
munej. tobc pnidyouily inlieodiereof. This being dnoc, 
the aarteniioT is acu^^pierl; and ttiereupnn a giaat is paas- 
ed. notofllwjwWflciiiintrv, ii, h-i-^ usf d inrnrin(*Tt*iiK«, 
but ortfaoaelnndsun^' :>' !ti4< 1urd> po^ 

aession, and oftbnst; i . . v lUtrL'nUi^y 

ing out oftlw test, r' in- Tuund Ki he 

possessed by ihi- ten I i)i il:"ni, r4.-pc«titelj 

clierged Ihe^e certain rent:) oiily, id Iiruofall uncorivii 
Irish exacltons. 

In tike manner, upon all grants, wliicli have put b; 
virtue of the commission, fur deteenvo tiiJiici, the eum- 
iniBsi()ne'H have taken special caution, for prettoivallui o( 
the estates of all particnlar tenants. 

And as for grants of eaptaineliips, scnosclialsliips. ifi 
the Irish countries; albeit, this deputy had as moch pown 
and anttiorily to (jrant tlie game, as any other goveiaeri 
had before hint: and n)><;ht have raised "aa mnclt profit )iy 
bestowing the same, if he had respected his privnte, foore 
than the public ^ood: yet batli he been so far fi-oni pac- 
ing any suuh in alt his time, a.s he hatli endravoun>d to 
reeume all the grants of that kind, thai have been made 
by his predecessors; to the end, the inferior subjecle (rf 
the realm should make their only and immedialv depeD' 
d^ncy upon the crown. And thus we see, huw tbo gresl- 
esl parlofihe possessions, as well as of the Irish as of tho 
English, in Leinster, Connaught, and Munater, ws setlM 
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and secured since his majesty came to the crown, where- 
by tiic hearts of the people are also settled, not only to 
live in peace, but raised and encouraged to build, to plant, 
to give better education to their children, and to improve 
the commodities of their lands; whereby the yearly value 
thereof is already increased double of that it was w^ithin 
these few years, and is likely to rise higher, till it amount 
to the price of our land in England. 

Lastly, the possessions of the Irish in the province of 
Ulster, though it were the most rude and unreformed 
part of Ireland, and the seat and nest of the last great 
rebellion, are now better disposed and established than 
any of the lands in the other provinces, which have been 
past and settled upon surrenders. For, as the occasion 
of the disposing of those lands, did not happen without 
the special providence and finger of God, which did cast 
out those wicked and ungrateful traitors, who were the 
only enemies of the reformation of Ireland; so the distri- 
bution and plantation thereof hath been projected and 
prosecuted by the special diiection and care of the king 
himself; wherein his majesty hath corrected the errors be- 
fore spoken of, committed by king Henry the second, and 
king John, in distributing and planting the first conquer- 
ed lands. *^'or, although there were six whole shires to 
be disposed, his majesty gave not an entire country, or 
county, to any particular person; much less did grant /m- 
ra regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. For the best 
British undertaker had but a proportion of 3000 acres for 
himself, with power to create a manor, and hold a court 
baron; albeit, many of these undertakers were of as great 
birth and quality as the best adventurers in the first con- 
quest. Again, his majesty did not utterly exclude the 
natives out of his plantation, with a purpose to root them 
out, as the Irish were excluded out of the first English 
colonies; but made a mixed plantation of British and Irish, 
that they might grow up together in one nation; only the 
Irish were in some places transplanted from the woods and 
mountains, into the plains and open countries, that being 
removed (like wild fruit-trees) they might grow the milder 
and bear the better and sweeter fruit. And this truly is 
the master-piece, and most excellent part of the work of 
reformation, and is worthy, indeed, of his majesty's royal 
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pains. For when this plantation hath taken root, and been 
fixc>d and settled but a few years, with the favour and bles* 
8in;r otHjr(>d,(lbr the -^ on of God himself hath said in the 
gospel, "Oninis plantatio, quam non plantavit pater mens, 
cradicatur") it will secure the peace of Ireland, assure it 
to the crown of t^ngland tor ever; and, finally, make it a 
civil and a rich, a mighty and a flourishing kingdom. 

I omit to speak of the increase of the revenue of Ihe 
crown, both certain and casual, which is raised to a dou- 
ble proportion (at least) above that it was, by deriving the 
public justice into all parts of the realm, by settling all the 
l>oss(.>ssions, both of the Irish and English; by re-establish- 
' intr the compositions; by restoring and resuming tlie cos- 
toins; by reviving the tenures in capite, and knight-ser- 
vico; and reducing many other things into charge, which 
by the confusion and negligence of former times became 
concealed and subtracted from the crown. I forbear 
likewise to s])eak of the due and ready bringing in of the 
revenue, which is brought to pass by the "well ordering of 
the court of exchequer, and the authority and pains of the 
commissioners for accompts. 

1 might also add hereunto, the encouragement thit 
hath been given to the maiitime towns and cities, as well 
to increase tlicir trade of merchandise, as to cherish me- 
chiinical arts and sciences; in that all their charters have 
been renewed, and their liberties more enlarged by his 
majesty, than by any of his progenitors since tlie conquest. 
As likc^wise, the care and course that hath been taken, to 
make civil commerce and intercourse between the sub- 
jects newly reformed and brought under obedience, by 
granting markets and fairs to be liolden in their countries. 
and l)y erecting of corporate towns among them. 

Briefly, the clock of the civil government is now well 
tet, and the wheels tliereof do move in order; the strings 
of tills frisii haip, which the civil magistrate doth finger, 
are till in tune (tor 1 omit to speak of the state ecclesias- 
tical) and make a good harmony in this commonwealth; so 
as we may well conceive hope that Ireland, which here- 
tofore miirht properly be called the land of ire, because 
the irascible power was predominant there for the space 
of four hundred years together, will from hcncefortli prove 
a land o^peace and concord. And though heretofore it hath 
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been like the lean cow of Egypt, in Pharaoh's dream, 
devouring the fat of England, and yet remaining as lean as 
it was before, it will hereafter be as fruitful as the land 
of Canaan;the description whereof, in the 8th of Deu- 
teronomy, doth in every part agree with Ireland; being 
"Terra rivorum, aquarumque et fontium; in cujus campis, 
et montibus, erumpuntfluviorum abyssi; terra frumentiet 
hordei; terra lactis et mellis, ubi absque uUa penuria com- 
edes panem tuum, et re rum abundantia perfrueris. 

And thus I have discovered, and expressed the defects 
and errors, as well in the managing of the martial affairs, 
as of the civil; which in former ages gave impediment to 
the reducing of all Ireland to the obedience and subjec- 
tion to the crown of England. I have likewise observed 
what courses have been taken to reform the defects and 
errors in government, and to reduce the people of this 
land to obedience, since the beginning of the reign of king 
Edw. 3. till the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

And lastly, I have declared and set forth, how all the 
said errors have been corrected, and the defects supplied 
under the prosperous government of his majesty; so as [ 
may positively conclude in the same words, which I have 
used in the title of this discourse; that until the beginning 
of his majesty's reign, Ireland was never entirely subdued^ 
and brought under the obedience of the crown of England. 
But since the crown of this kingdom, with the undoubted 
right and title thereof descended upon his majesty, the 
whole island from sea to sea, hath been brought into his 
highness' peaceable possession; and all the inhabitants, in 
every corner thereof, have been absolutely reduced under 
his immediate subjection. In which condition of sub- 
jects they will gladly continue, witliout defection, or ad- 
hering to any other lord or king, as long as they may be 
protected, and justly governed, without oppression on the 
one side, or impunity on the ©ther. For there is no na- 
tion of people under the sun that doth love equal and in- 
diiferent justice better than the Irish; or will rest better 
satisfied with the execution thereof, although it be against 
themselves; so as they may have the protection and bene- 
fit of the law, when upon just cause they do desire it. 

FINIS. 






Sir KtlwanI Coke's pniyer in Mh tiotftt upwi the 
intitllutrs of lilcralurr, may be nclnptcd with awca- 
ble rpfprrnrc. in eutcring U|>nn iiir John UavW 
mnarks upon tbn stnlr <if In-Iaml, un<) tlie pUnUt' 
ti«n uf Ulntrr. TLe Milijpf' >« dollcalo and tt-ortlir 
oru pitlridlir pen — ^^onisb tHilo josticc to t)ic spi- 
rit ul' Ireland and Iri&lttnr-n, in viinlicAling ibetr 
Hfthts. anil sIko tn tlitr Irulh of lihlury na liitiKi'led 
\y Ihr bnmiirl, niitl tf aioiti partiality on eilbtr 
wiIp: and llwrefoir wp inculcntc Uic pntiwii'tjr in wit 
ipjirAl (o ttir wiKiloiN of (lie Deity, in illrccUiig i^ 
tu u just aiid Fair illuiitratiuii of the fiicts. 

'llir rollfluing is tlic prayer, ami It is worthy of 
^inf; writtco iu lcUct'!( of golil on tlio pageoDm-' 
BioHiility. 

''I'ateret l>«is mtfl«rirort]iie.i)a tnihi.scdititn tua- 
tum aHHisinccoi •mpicnliam; tnittr «am dr coblis sanr* , 
Uh mis, et a sede mtigiiitudiniH mx, ut inecuin sil et - 
KKcnm l«IiiMvt,titsciHin<|m(lac<«|ituin.stt aputt te.'* f 
■•Oil Fttliep (iod of merry, jjivc nie wisdnoi tlir >8- , 
sUiIant of tliy Ktifttn; oil Nond tior out of tlie linly ' 
lioavcnH, and from Oit neat of tliy gr('i>tii<MS, tliat 
aho may b« prcMcnt with mt^ that 1 may knuw wlitiE 
is pleasing unto Itier." Aaion. , 

Tlic (leoplo uf Ireland liaveb«eii from agc^ aprr- 
secutvd race; and the energies of tlit nation liav« 
been generally exerted in supporting tlirir riglils (I 
and liberttefl. They wiubcd for the raJlil inflitrneo 
«f tlie British laws to be iDtrodiiccd iimnng Itienif 
but wh«ro violence operated in the guvurnirig pow- 
' era af Britain, tlie voice of rcsistHuni was beartl 
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and the sword of vengeance was drawn to defend 
their rights and independence — How partial and 
unjust in many instances were the decisions of the 
English tribunals^ in trials for life antf death, where 
an Englishman and an Irishman were the subjects 
of the contest. For the life of an Englishman a 
fine was levied; but an Irishman was to suffer deatli 
for a similar offence and pay the forfeiture of his^ 
lifcy for the very crimes for which the other was 
exonerated by a fine — Great God! what kind of jus^ 
tice was this! Was it any wonder that the Irisli 
blood boiled in their vein^ with resistance and ven* 
geance against such a partial and criminal code? 
Even at this day the same spirit animates the Irish 
patriot and rouses him to maintain his political and 
religious rights^ at the hazard of every thing near 
and dear to him. Who that has tiie soul of a re- 
publican, would not stand by him in this noble 
struggle? Who that has the iieart of an Irishmanj. 
but will feel the strongest indignation against such 
proceedings, where the principle of Justice is fled 
and the eye of pity and humanity is frozen into in- 
sensibilit>? Let us bring the case home to our feel- 
ings and test it by every fair and honourable senti- 
ment that can inspire us with justice, patriotism 
and truths and who can hesitate one moment in pro- 
nouncing the cause of Ireland, the cause of Heaven^ 
No wonder therefore, if the mere Irish in sir John 
Davies' time, when a sheriff was appointed by the 
crown, to rule them with a rod of iron, urged that 
the brehon law should take effect, and they demand- 
ed that his eric should be fixed, and the penalty for 
his death should be determined- 
Through the whole of this book, we have attempt- 
ed to maintain the cause of an injured ]>eople, and 
heal up the wounds and sooth the sufferings of inno- 
cence and violated humanity. The present mar- 
quis and marchioness of Wellesley, call forth the 
most cordial expressions of our gratitude for their 
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illustrious eflTorts in the cause of a country whmi 
there is so much genius, titeratui*e, benevolence, I 
niiigiianiinit.v and vah)ur — the tears o( thousands 
will water their footsteps with the sincerest affec- 
tion and the blessings of tens of thousands will accom- 
pany them to the gates of heaven, ^ith anthems of 
praise* in celebrating the noble deeds they have done 
and are still doing, to emancipate the catholic, to 
literalize the protestant, and unite both in mutual 
and cordial zeal and attachment to the essential in- 
terests and prosperity of Ireland. Glorious under- 
taking and worthy of characters so amiable and ex- 
alted! May the Almighty crown their patriotic 
labours in so good a cause with success. Then will 
gratitude, ])ure and unaffected, resound from every 
part of the kingdomji and the heart of every Irish- 
man be filled w itli the kindest affection, benevolence. 
])eace and love. 

* 'North ami South hero's my hand, 

V^st luid West here's my lieart,Oh! &r.*' 
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